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TO SOLICITORS, TRADESMEN, AUCTIONEERS, 
ESTATE AGENTS, ETC. 

No Advertisement can be thoroughly brought under the 
notice.of the influential Mercantile and Agricultural daa^^es or 
West Cumberland unless inserted in the Whitehaven NewSf 
which has a larger circulation than all the other Whitehaven 
^ Newspapers combined, the circulation extending to each of the 
following places, at nearly all of which there are Agents for 
the sale of the paper : — 
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ALLONBY 

ASPAOyiA 

BEANTflWAITE 

BECKERMONT 

BBIOHAM 

BOOTliE 

BROUGHTON, (Purneis) 

CALDERBRIDGE 

CLEATOR 

CLEATOR MOOR 

COCKBRMOUTH 

CARLISLE 

DRIGG 

DISTINGTON 

EGREMONT 

ENNERDALE BRIDGE 

FRIZINGTON 

FLIMBY 

GREYSOUTHEN 

GOSFORTH 

HENSINGHAM 



HARRINGTON 

HOLMROOK 

HOLBORN HILL 

KINNISIDE 

KESWICK 

LAMPLUGH 

MARYPORT 

NETHERTOWN 

PARTON 

PLUMBLAND 

RAVENGLASS 

SAND WITH 

ST. BEES 

SEASCALE 

SILECROFT 

THRELKELD 

UNDERHILL 

WORKINGTON 

WASTDALE 

WIGTON 

WOODEND 



Out of Cumberland, the News is largely circulated amongst 
Cumberland residents in Liverpool, DubUn, and Cardiff. It is 
also circulated in Coniston, Kendal, Ulrerston, and the mining 
district of Bishop Auckland. 

THE WHITEHAVEN NEWS adrocates social and 
political progress, the interests of agriculture, shipping* mining, 
and commerce, gives the foreign news briefly, the local intelli- 
gence fully, and is a political, literary, and family journal. 
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HENRY AND MARY 

A LOCAL TALE, 



ILLU8TBATIVB Or 



THE PECULIAR HABITS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS 

OF 

THE INHABITANTS 

OF THE 

WEST OF CUMBERLAND, 

DURING THE GREATER PART 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND PRECEDING CENTURY 

[REPRINTED FROM " THE W^HITEHAVEN NEWS."] 



BY WILLIAM LITT, 

AUTHOR OF " WREgTLIANA." 



WHITEHAVEN: 
MICHAEL AND WILLIAM ALSOP, 13, CROSS STREET. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb tale of "Henry and Mary" was originally pnbliflhed in 1824. 
Notwithstanding it was published at a high price, the work met with a 
Teady sale. Considering, howeyer, that there might be many parties 
living now who had not had an opportnnity oi reading the tale, it was 
re-published in the WhiUhaoen News^ fr<nn which it has been re- 
printed in its present form, at a price which places it within the reach 
of aH classes. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It is impossible for any work of this description to be dedicated with 
so much propriety to an individual as to its readers. The name of any 
particular Mend or patron can neither enhance the reputation nor ex- 
tenuate the incapacity of the author ; and with respect to the public, 
those millions who do not read the book can have no candid reason, 
either to praise or censure its contents. In this short prefEice to the 
tale thus offered to the public, it is far fron^my intention to apologize 
for its imperfections : of them I am as fuUy sensible as those persons 
can be who may peruse it with a predetermined intention of pointing 
out faults, but who cannot be equally aware of the difficulties that are 
to encounter in the execution of a work of this nature, simply because no 
native of the West of Cumberland has hitherto ventured to brave them. 
I know that this publication has awakened considerable local curiosity, 
and will, therefore, be read by many, who, totally unacquainted with 
books of a similar description, cannot necessarily be supposed very 
capable of forming a correct judgment of this ; and the majority of these, 
I scruple not to say, would probably have been better pleased had the 
deference due to others, and a just regard for my own reputation, per* 
mitted the free use of those homely phrases peculiar to the place 
which I have chose for the scene. To those readers who may find 
amusement equal to their expectation, no apology can be requisite ; 
and to those who may feel disappointed, I can only be of service by re- 
minding them, that a too sanguine disposition has often had more sub- 
stantial reasons for regret. As for the tale itself, there is in reality- 
more truth i\saxi fiction^ even in those departments in which the imagi- 
nation might plead a regular license to range free and boundless as the 
wind ; and it is the regard I have observed for recU dates and facts 
which prevented me from complying with the desire of several friends, 
who wished me to introduce in this story some anecdotes relative to the 
well ^known characters of Jemmy Dover and Johnny Rule. The 
prospect of these acquaintances of many of my local readers being 
particularly noticed by me in a future work of more modem date, will 
probably depend on the success of this, which, without either regular 
preface or dedication, I submit to the candour of that portion of the 
community who may choose to honour it with their perusal. 

Hensingham, August 19, 1824. 

Dig,,edbyfHE AUTHOR. 
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As the increased publicity given to " Henry and Mary" in its 
republication has made Mr. Litt's name, for the time, almost as 
familiar in the mouths of the inhabitants of this neighbourhood as it 
was wont to be some half century ago, and as also the generation which 
knew him in the flesh is fast fading from amongst us, it may not be 
without interest to glance briefly at the somewhat chequered career 
of one whose memory will long be cherished in his native county, 
not only on account of his writings, but also as the prime patron and 
promoter of a noble and manly sp^rt, and as the man who by his 
example, no less than by the eloquence of his advocacy, elevated a 
local pastime to a consideration and position that remind us not un- 
worthily of the most palmy days of the Olympian stage. , 

William Litt was the youngest of four sons of John Litt, formerly 
cft Bowthom, and also of Netherend, near this town, and was bom, 
we believe, at the former place, in the parish of Cleator, on the 8th of 
^November, 1785. His father was a man of considerable standing in 
the neighbourhood, holding the office, a highly lucrative one for the 
time, of a Commissioner for the Inclosure of Waste Lands, and being 
also largely engaged in agricultural and mining pursuits. His children, 
therefore, had all the advantages that flow from a liberal education, 
and, naturally, the youngest son was notbehindhis brothers in this res- 
pect ; but, on the other hand, was distinguished, even as a boy, for 
the extent of his literary acquirements. They who knew WiUiam 
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Tl. MEMOm OF THE AUTHOR. 

Litt in after life, as one of a circle of men of literary tastes and 
pursuits in Whiteliaven which might have done honour to any 
town in England, will scarcely need to he told this ; for eyen in 
that society he was alike remarkahle for his learning as for his talent. 
Although, we helieye, there was some intention on the part of his 
parents at one time that he should he hrought up with a view to the 
pulpit, the hent of his early inclinations was such, and he was so 
passionately attached to athletic exercises and field sports of erery 
description, that it was not deemed prudent to seek to force him to 
an avocation for which, however much he might he fitted hy talent, he 
was certainly^ but little qualified in some other respects. Accordingly, 
his occupation, from the time of leaving school up to manhood, was 
principally that of agriculture ; that is to say, he resided for the most 
part with his parents at Netherend, taking just what portion of the 
duties of the farm he pleased, and at such times as best suited his 
inclination or his convenience ; in fhct, leading what may be called 
rather a loose, gentlemanly kind of life. In after years he looked 
back on this period of his career with feelings of great pain, and 
attributed his subsequent misfortunes and want of success in life to 
the fact that the golden time of youth had been allowed to pass over 
so unprofitably, and to the circumstance that he had not been 
brought up to look forward to any particular occupation as a means 
of living. " I look upon it," says he, in a letter to a fijend, written 
not many years before his death, " that the most important thing for 
youth is always to have some object in view, some aim and end, tlie 
atttainment of which shall find occupation for both mind and body 
and to which everything else should be made subservient. I am 
satisfied my own failures and sorrows have all sprung from a want of 
this kind in early life." 

His love of athletic exerdses was naturally fostered by the kind of 
life he led in the country, and the society he was thus brought into 
contact with. Wrestling was, of course, then, as now, the favourite 
sport of the Cumberland peasantry, and into this he entered with all 
the ardour of youth and enthusiasm. His physical advantages enabled 
him to take a prominent position in such matters, and practiceand science 
contributed to make him one of the finest wrestlers of his day. Nor did 
be feel the slightest hesitation at any time about entering the ring to 
compete with others. It mattered little whether the prize was great 
or small, he was ready to try his prowess against all comers, and 
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tfddom ffdled of saoeeas. By bis peraonal daring in this respect, aad 
the example thus giyen, there can be little doubt he did mueh to debate 
the character of the sport ; and so successful was he himself in the 
practice of it, that a bare enumeration of his victories would occupy a 
larger space than we feel ourseiyes able to devote to the subject. One 
of these, however, can scarcdy be passed over in this place, namely, 
his celebrated match with Harry Graham, of Brigham, at that time 
looked upon, in consequence of his defeat of the celebrated Tom 
Kicholson, as the finest wrestler in the county, which means, of course, 
m the world. He was matched against Mr. litt, the best of eleven 
falls, for the sum of sixty guineas, at that time the largest sum that 
had ever been contended for in any ring in the north. The parties 
met under somewhat disadvantageous circumstances to Mr. Litt, who 
was so exceedingly unwell that he had solicited a postponement of the 
engagement. But this was not granted. Let our hero tell his own 
tale from the pages of " Wfestliana." " No wrestler," says he, " ever 
watered a ring in higher condition or with greater confidence than 
Harry, and his gaining the three first falls could not fiedl to increase 
the good opinion of his friends, as nothing but a most decisive victory 
could then be contemplated. But the loss of three falls, instead of 
depiessing, only roused our energies. The listlessness which pervaded 
the whole frame at the commencement of the contest now gave place 
to the animated feeling arising from exercise and the situation in which 
we were th^ placed ; and instead of the expected victory, Harry was 
somewhat obligated to fortune for one fall out of the other eight. 
Harry was some pounds the heavier man, but the advantages of length 
and strength were so much against him, that in the latter part of 
the contest it is well known he had not the slightest chance whatever." 
This contest took place on Arlecdon Moor, on the 26th of Octob^, 
1811. 

Whilst indulging thus freely, however, in the amusements and 
exercises of the country, he was not seldom to be met with in the 
more polite recreations of the town. Equally at home in the most 
polished and in the rudest society, he was an especial favourite 
wherever he went, and at this period Whitehaven was perhaps more 
remarkable ihan at any other time for its literary society. Of these, 
alas ! how few now remain ! Gentle, gifted, eloquent Mc. Combe, 
poor "Harley," as his friends used to call him in those days, whose 
name is almost forgotten, but whom a few of our readers may still 
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remember, and must still revere ; Wilson Ledger, the manly and 
independent editor of the Liberal Gctxette, when Liberalism was a 
dangerous doctrine ; Todd, the " Leander," whose name was once so 
familiar in the Poet's Comer of our newspapers, a powerful satirist, a 
man of great genius, and a true poet, with all the excitability and ec • 
centricity of his order. " Where be your gibes now, your gambols, 
your songs, your flashes of merriment that were wont to set the 
table in a roar?" The writer of this sketch knew you well, as 
the Mends and associates of the author of " Henry and Mary" in 
days long past, and he cannot pass by the recollections thus called up 
without this feeble tribute to the memory of your genius and your 
worth ! In such society as this a considerable portion of Mr. Litt's 
leisure was spent ; and he was also at this time a frequent contri- 
butor to the pages of both the Pacguei and the Gazette, but more 
especially ofthe former, in which appeared occasional poetical sketches 
of singular beauty and merit from his pen. Indeed, it is much to be 
regretted that he did not at this time cultivate more deeply this power, 
and adopt more decidedly the profession of a writer for the periodical 
press. If he had made this the " aim and end" of which he afterwards 
spoke, there can be little reason to doubt, looking at the class of men 
whom we know to have often succeeded in such a pursuit, that h© 
might have lived a much more useful, and certainly a much happier 
and more successftil life. 

About this period, however, Mr. Litt embarked for the first time 
in business, although with little success. He took a large brewery in 
Whitehaven — we forget exactly the locality, but it is of little consequence 
now — and invested a considerable capital in the trade. He received a 
fair share of patronage; but, as he refused nobody who thought pro- 
per to favour him with an order, it was not always of the most 
profitable kind. Suffice it to say, that his book debts soon became 
very heavy ; and he discovered that it was certainly not as a manufac- 
turer of ale and porter he was destined to make a fortime. He there- 
fore abandoned the business altogether, having lost nearly the whole 
of his investment in little more than a twelvemonth, and returned 
once again to the more congenial occupations of the plough and the 
pen, with an occasional bout in the wrestling ring. ♦ 

But the time was approaching when something else must be done. 
In the year 1817 he married; and he had already two children when 
his father, whose large speculations had latterly been less than usually 
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saccessM, and wbo had further become involved in a heavy chancery 
Enit, died, in the end of 1819^ and the establishment at Netherend 
was consequently broken up. Left to his own resources, he turned^ 
naturally to literature, and a year or two later produced his well 
known " Wrestliana, or an Historical Account of Ancient and Modem 
Wrestling," a book which attained at once great popularity throughout 
Gmnberland and Westmorland, and is still an especial favourite with 
an admirers of the sport. Nor were its merits unappreciated in high 
quarters. Professor Wilson wrote a long and genial critique on the 
work, in the pages of Blackwood^ in which he treated it with un- 
qualified praise. Other, though less powerfiil pens, did not hesitate to 
express their admiration, and the sporting world generally hailed the 
little book as a most valuable addition to their literature. The success 
of ''Wrestliana" was, therefore, more than equal to its author's ex- 
pectations. 

It was probably this success that inspired our author to the publica- 
tion, almost immediately afterwards, of a local tale "illustrative of the 
habits, customs, and diversions," to use his own words, " of the inhabi- 
tants of the West of Cumberland." The project was a congenial one 
enough to his taste, and he entered into it most heartily. 
The defects of the work are probably those which always mark 
more or less very hasty productions, and we happen to know 
that the sheets of Henry and Mary seldom had a second in- 
spection from their author. Notwithstanding all this, it will 
be admitted that the story is highly interesting, and fairly illus- 
trative of the object with which the author set out. But from the 
Clitics, it must be admitted, it did not meet with the same unqualified 
approval that had marked the publication of its predecessor. 

For what particular reason we cannot stop to inquire, but Mr. 
litt seems now to have abandoned all idea of literary pursuits ; for, 
beyond occasional contributions, sometimes in prose and sometimes in 
verse, to the local newspapers, we hear no more of him as an author. 
He lived for the most part at Hensingham, holding some parochial 
offices, and expecting some long-promised consideration at the hands 
of the party always paramount in Whitehaven, and to which he 
had rendered important services. He was not, however, of the stuff 
that sycophants and successful place-hunters are made, and certainly 
should not have hoped, if he did hope, anything from their gratitude. 
Do we not all know that it is on what Thackeray calls the genus 
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<*maff/' as witness not only WMtehayen bat |everprlidre elie, Hmt 
noblemen mostiy shower their favours and their honoQrs ? Aid 
nobody will Tenture to say that William Litt was of this elats. 
It is, howeyer, too long a story to enter upon here,[aiid thtfe out 
little good come of raking up Ihe ashes ofj^things long fcMrgottoi. 
Pass on to the end. 

The tale is soon told. The gradually-increasing embarrasment of 
Mr. Litf s circumstances, and the difficulties that ererywhere seemed 
to hem him in at home, induced him to emigrate to Canada in the 
year 1832. Here, at Montreal and elsewhere, he entered somewhat 
largely into speculations as a contractor in the, cutting'of I'canals'and 
the like, but with his usual want of success ; Jand he fell back 
again, as in England, on his literary abilities. Writing for the 
press, however, is a still more precarious source of income in Canada, 
than at home; and a more certain and easier mode of life was 
offered to him in the profession of a teacher, which he accepted^ and 
the duties of which proved so agreeable that he continued to pursue 
them to the end. The last few years of his life were spent in the 
house of a Cumberland family of the name of Forster, at a plaoe 
called La Chine, about nine miles distant from Montreal, where 
he died in the year 1847. For some time before his death, they 
who knew him best bad observed a gradual failure of his intellectual 
powers. He did not appear to suffer from any particular disease, 
but died quietly and tranquilly of something like a general break-up 
of the system. Sixty-two, it may be sdd, is scarcely the age of 
natural decay ; but in his case the constitution had been heavily tried 
in the fulness of his strength, and his long exile from all that were 
near and dear to him must necessarily have hastened the oonsumiBA^ 
tion. Be this as it may, the author of *^ Wrestliana'' sle^ '* the 
sleep that knows no breaking," far from the tombs of his fathen and 
the homes of his friends and hisJfEunily. ' 

" He was th* loved of all, yet 'none 
(Xer his low bed may wsep." 

In person, Mr. litt possessed a rare combination of physical strength, 
with the most perfect symmetry of form. His height was about six 
feet, and his countenance and manner were manifestly thoughtftil and 
plei sing. His conversational powers were also remarkable. His voiot 
was singularly fine and powerful; and one accomplishment he possessed 

we all men we have ever known, — ^he was, without exception, the 
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very best reeuler we ever listened to. In the union of great* personal 
comrage and physical power with high intellectual attainments and 
natural talents, he bore no little resemblance to the celebrated Professor 
Wilson. Indeed, Wilson was rather proud to acknowledge the simi- 
larity, for he ocmcludes his review of ** Wrestliana" in these words : — 
<< Should Mr. litt ever visit Edinburgh, right happy shall we be 
to see him at Ambrose's. We are neither of us so young as we were 
ten or fifteen years ago, but we should like to see the man who could 
dioye either the one or the other of us off the * crown o' the cause- 
way* yet. And surely no better argument in favour of athletic exer- 
cises in general can be found than the fine, hale, hearty appearance 
which we both present, being most perfect specimens of what the poet 
has so concisely expressed in one line : — 

* Mens Sana in coxpore sano.' " 
High praise this, it may be said, from one like the renowned Chris- 
topher Korth ; and with such a compariscm, the most partial bio^pher 
might well be satisfied to conclude his task. More than this, the 
writer of these remarks feels that he is not the proper person to attempt 
any minute criticism of Mr. litt's merits as an author. Wordsworth 
says of the hero of his great poem : — 

*' Strongest minds 
Are often tliose of whom tlie noisy world 
Hears least ; else snrely this man luui not left 
His graces nnrevealed and unprbdaimed." 

This observation of the poet does not apply in all its force to the 
subject of our memoir, for he has left behind him much that his own 
county, at least, will not willingly let die. But we cannot close thig 
hasty sketch of the life and character of William Litt, without an 
expression of our fiseling, that he was certainly capable of much more 
than lie ever accomplished, and that it is impossible to speak, even 
-with the utmost partiality, of what he teas without at the same time 
some sentiment of regret for what he might have been* 
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The Tillage of Arlecdon stands nearly equidistant between the 
popnlons toMm of Whitehaven and that lofty range of mountains 
which divides the counties of Cumberland and Westmorland. This 
sitaation naturally combines the salubrity of the sea air with the 
invigorating breezes of those hills which form a semicircle with the 
Solway Frith, and thus nearly surround it at such distances as tend 
to modify, by the fertility of those valleys over which they are 
wafted, the disagreeable keenness of the winds, which blow in- 
ceasanUy from either one or the other. The advantages arising from 
this centrical situation, both in point of health and convenience, have 
no doubt had their due influence in giving so otherwise insignificant 
a place the appellation of a village, ^nd dignifying it with a church 
which characteristics naturally caused it to be' considered the head of 
that parish which retains the same name. Arlecdon, tliough 
somewhat increased in extent since 1760, is still more so in conse- 
qnence ; its name, at least, is now better known throughout the 
United Kingdom, by being twice to be found in the usual catalogues 
of annual fairs, a distinction to which at that time it possessed no 
claim whatever. 

The proximity of Cumberland to the coasts of Wales, Scotland, 
' Ireland, and the Isle of Man, and its direct communication with them 
by means of the Solway Frith, which subjected it in times immemo- 
rial to irregular hostile incursions, has, since the firm establishment 
of those laws equally protecting persons and property, which are now 
dnly enforced in the remotest corners of the kingdom, been propor- 
tionally conducive to the population and consequent improvement of 
thi« district. The effects of this change, however, prove it to have 
been both regular and progressive, and the date of its commencement 
may easily be traced to the period of the union between England and 
Scotland. That important event first enabled the settled population 
of this district to calculate with some degree of security upon reaping 
the fruits of their labour ; and from that time forward, the peaceftil and 
seduded lives of the inhabitants of detached cottages and small 
inland hamlets and villages were only interrupted by occasions which 
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required reciprocal acts of assistance to prove mutually advantageous, 
or occasionally enlivened by resorting to those particular places which 
were annually the scene of rural diversions and athletic exploits. 
The consequence of this seclusion was, that throughout the inland parts 
of Cumberland the inhabitants of every small district became pos- 
sessed of a peculiar local idiom of their own, which sounded strange 
and uncouth even at a few miles distance, and in some instances was 
scarcely understood in remote parts of the county. The great im- 
portance of those valuable seams of coal which abound in the 
northern parts of the county and are bounded by the Frith, and the 
consequent improvement of the towns along that range of coast, 
naturally contnbuted to encourage numerous settlers firom all the king^o 
doms which compose the Union ; and this minded influx of adven- 
turers and their descendants, principally confined at first to the 
populous towns and their immediate neighbourhoods, spread imper- 
ceptibly further into the interior, and carrying with them the seeds 
of progressive alterations in dress, habits, manners, and provincial and 
local idioms, the West of Cumberland gradually arrived at that state 
of improved civilization, and perfection in the science of agriculture 
and the art of commerce, of which it may boast at the present time. 
It is true, indeed, that with the tide of prosperity and increased 
riches, some of those peculiar hospitable and local customs which 
distinguished the days of our forefathers have nearly disappeared ; but 
whatever prejudices may yet remain in favour of those which are 
obsolete, they must be strong indeed if they form any counterpoise 
to the great advantages of unlimited security and intellectual and 
religious improvement now everywhere too apparent to be mistaken. 

To no place throughout the United Kingdom are those lines of 
Goldsmith more applicable than to this part of Cumberland, where 

'* Even the peasant boasts his rights to scan. 

And learns to veneiate himself as man ; " 

And in scarcely any other place are there the same eiisting reasons 
why it shoula be so. By the frequent intermarriages between the 
orifpnal inhabitants, and the successive emigrants, or settlers, and 
their descendants, are sprung a race of people amongst whom, 
without any deviation from their characteristic oravery, are blended 
the fiery temper of the Welshman and the vivacity of the Irishman, 
with the distant reserve of the Englishman, and the cool calculating 
prudence of the Scotchman. Such a people, while they will be the 
last to withliold that due respect for superior rank and fortune which 
they are entitled to expect, will ever be the first to distinguish that 
respect from servility, and to resist any encroachment upon their 
rights as free-bom Englishmen. 

Sixty years ago, if more hospitality was practised at particular sea- 
sons, an alarming disregard to religious instruction was universally 
apparent. After the strongholds of Popery were trampled under 
foot, the great latitude of individually thinking and acting allowed in 
the Protestant Church was carried to an extreme bordering on licen- 
tiousness, from which at that period it scarcely had begun to reco- 
ver. It cannot be supposed that so much bigotry, or even devotiom, 
would be found in a district like this, progressively advancing in 
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population by adTenturen from different places seeking to improre 
their circumstances, as in the inland counties and towns where 
property was more fixed, and the inhabitants more localised. To pre- 
Tent that fiinaticism which he considered pregnant with danger to 
his fforemment from taking deep root, King James published a 
Book of Sports, the chief tendency of which was to recommend all 
kinds of pastimes and diversions immediately after hearing sermons ; 
this accorded with the indulgence yet allowed in Roman Catholic 
countries on Sunday afternoons, and is a sufficient cause for wrest- 
ling, football-playing, and other games, being practised at that time. 
On the final establishment of the Protestant religion in the West 
of Cumberland, these practices were still preserved in their full 
▼igoui ; and many curates, and even rectors of small parishes, were 
no mean adepts in these athletic exhibitions. When such was the 
practice in the afternoon, we cannot suppose there was much excess of 
devotion in the morning ; and accordinglv it is a well-authenticated 
fact, that a rector of Arlecdon actually left his pulpit for the purpose 
of bestowing manual correction on one of his parishioners, whom he 
conceiTed was then insulting him. The surplice, however, proved such 
an impediment to his usufd lightness of foot, that his intended victim, 
after a severe chase, effected his escape, and for that time eluded 
the chastisement intended for him by his spiritual pastor. The imposi- 
tion of heavj duties, and their inequality between the two kingdoms, 
gave likewise great encouragement to the pursuit of contraband 
trade ; and some of the desperate characters who subsisted by it, 
icmpled not occasionally to make free vrith the property of others, with 
an impunity scarcely credible at this time, when similar outrages 
are very properly punished with the utmost rigour of the law. 

It was during this comparative laxity of manners, or it was in 1760, 
that Arlecdon Moor for the first time became the scene of those 
rural amusements and athletic exploits for which it was afterwards 
so famous. At Kelton Fell races, in the summer of that year, it 
chanced that Tommy Aldersey, from the Abbey Hobn, was not 
idtogether satisfied with his favourite grey horse Jumper being 
named only second best for the purse given on that occasion; a 
drcumstance he attributed, in some degree, to the partiality of the 
stewards and the sharp turns and inequalities of the race course. 
He therefore challenged Jack White, of Muncaster, to run his chesnut 
mare Jessy, for the important sum of five pounds each, on any other 
ground in the neighbourhood, where these impediments might be 
avoided. Jack was nowise averse to the match, and the bonifaces 
from Lamplueh, Arlecdon, Ennerdale Bridge, and Cleator being 
laudably awake to their own interests, through their interference the 
match was finally determined to be run on Arlecdon Common, the 
said landlords agreeing to stake out the ground, and to remove such 
obstacles as might prove detrimental to the rivid racers ; and further- 
more, to select umpires to assist them in collecting a sum sufficient 
to procure those necessary and usual appendag^es to a horse race, viz., 
a belt to wrestle for, a hat to run for, and a pair of gloves to leap for. 

Very early in the afternoon of the last Saturday in July, 1760, the 
) piece of ground, long afterwards resorted to on similar occasions. 
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bore ineTitable tokens of the approachiog contest. Then for tiie fiist 
time was the centre of ArlecMion Common decorated with sail-cloth, 
managed so as to bear remote resemblance to a tent, under which th^ 
water oi life, from ale to blue dick, and the imports from distant 
parts, were to be procured; and there, too, had the proprietors of 
gingerbread-stalls, skittles, hit-my-l^gs and miss-my-pegs, arranged 
^eir several wares and implements, ready for the expected company 
to indulge themselves according to their different inclinations. £b 
the afternoon advanced, the scene became more animated, lively, 
and picturesque. On every side of the appointed scene of action 
were seen groups of rustics, decorated in their best, winding throneh 
the paths formed amidst the rough ling and heather ; while rar 
as the eye could distinguish to the eastward, small parties altematelj 
visible and obscured by the wood, or different turnings in ^e roads, 
were seen directing their course to the common, down the gradual 
declivity leading n-om Lamplugh ; while on the paths which lead to 
£^emont and Whitehaven several individual stragglers and indiscri- 
minate companies, some tramping along, and others exalted on horse- 
back, were seen hastening to join the general rendezvous. By four 
o'clock an immense concourse of people had assembled on the ground ; 
and while the youngsters, as is their wonted custom, were amusing^ 
themselves in different exercises, those arrived at maturity wei^ 
occasionally gallanting their sweethearts, joining the more aged in 
witnessing the exploits of their juniors, or descanting on the merits 
of Jumper and Jessy, both of which, gaily caparisoned in cloth, were 
slowly traversing the ground, to the intent of getting better.acquainted 
with it. 

Among those whose arrival seemed to attract a more than ordinarj 
degree of notice was a small party advancing from the neighbouring 
hamlets of Eskat and Winder. This consisted of Bobin Armstrong, 
a farmer irom the borders, but who had that spring removed to Salter ; 
his son and daughter, and his brother-in-law and nephew, Richie 
and Tommy Foster, whose residence was in that district of which it is 
provineially observed, though doubtless with much exaggeratioii, 
" That very few of the children know where tiieir fathers are ooried." 
These last two had arrived at Salter the preceding day to arrange 
some private business of their own, but the seemingly ostensible olyJMt 
was to inquire after Robin's welfare, and to bring home his daugnter 
Mary, who had been residing with them during the spring ; and who, 
as well as her uncle and cousin, was conseqaently a total stranger 
to nearly the whole of the assembled multitude. Of this small 
party it is diflScult to say whether the beauty of the young and unknown 
female, or the muscular and athletic appearance of her uncle, who 
appeared qaite in his proper element, attracted the more observatimi. 
Richie Foster was a man who, from a mere stripling, had d^ighted 
in athletic exploits ; and even yet, though considerably past that time 
of life in which such exercises are pursued with avidity, so vain of the 
excessive strength he still possessed, and for which he had been remark- 
ably distinguished, that though numbering more than forty years, be 
could not be restrained from occasionally entering the ring against 

7 noted ohampicm of the day. He W likewise been renowned 
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fdr teapin^ sod' riramDg ; but tbat elastieity so indiepenmblj rec^uisite 
for exoelhng; in these two exercises had long deserted him, althongh ' 
his gigantic stren^h still rendered him a most formidable opponent 
to wrestle with. His height seemed about six feet, and a life of hardy 
tmA TigoTons exercise, while it had yet preserved his strength unim- 
paired, had had the same effect upon his weight, which was nearly • 
sixteen stones. His arms were long and muscular, his shoulders 
Immd and a^letic, and corresponded with a frame of equal strength 
aiKl sjrmmetry from head to fbot ; and while his face bore indubitable 
tokens of middle age, his keen dark eyes seemed animated with all 
the fire and ardour of undiminished manhood. It was by no means 
Riehie Foster's foible to think detractingly of himself; and therefore, 
full of that self-importance which arises firom a knowledge of superior 
powers, and almost uninterrupted success, and extremely tain of hi» 
9tm*s prowess, who, though not ever likely to possess the strength of 
Ms father, was nevertheless a tall sinewy youth, he seemed to 
smtieipste the satisfaction he would enjoy on his return home, when 
relating their tnnmphs over the best men in that part of the country 
where his brother Robin had taken up his residence. 

The first thing after the arrival of a party at a fair, horse race; or 
siffiilar place of amusement, is, generally, to seek the inside of a tent, 
as i^ere you may enjoy at your leisure the triple conveniences of rest, 
lk)uor, and a full discussion of the business of thd day ; and although 
im this instance the first plea was but a trifiing inducement to any 
of the party, yet neither of the elder were by any means indifferent 
t# the sweets of the two latter. Indeed, the three young ones would 
hanre preferred rambling about, and amusing themselves amongst the 
naotley assemblaj^ ; but this, for the present, was frustrated by a still 
common, yet mistaken notion of politeness: either of the seniors 
wimld have dispensed with their own offspring, but Robin's hospi- 
taiit^r was too much in question to permit Tommy's absence; and 
Riehie was equally strenuous in regard to his nephew, and there- 
fore a visit to the inside of a tent was rendered totally indispensible. 
Ob Robin's looking round to ascertain whose temporary encampment 
comTnanded the best view of the soene of action, he suddenly exclaimed, 
**See^ brother, yondur gangs that deeveVs journeyman, Kadgie 
Brown, and lang Tom Westray, of Hensingham, the vara men we 
were talking about !" As these personages were of the most droughty 
order of beings, and well acquainted where the best brandy and 
red farintosh were to be had, our party presently joined them in the 
tent at good Harry Jenkinson, of Arlecdon, an appellation bynomeam 
so honourable to the individual in question as many of my readers will 
be apt to imagine; as deeming it, either coin 3ident with his general 
diarseter, ron^ to distinguish tiie said Harry from a worse of the 
same name. Now, though nothing is further tfova. my intention than 
poflonal detraetion, yet the truth must be told. Comparison was, 
sbEty years ago, quite familiar in this part of Cumberland, and was 
fntpumiky used to distingfUish pereons of the same name from each 
OMf) m like manner as the ^ace of abode was referred to in Scot- 
\KbA^ and many other places. '* A ^stinctiim," says my venerable and 
i ^i |ieoto i l Mend, Wiluam Graham, the sage of Mockerkin, " coaoitt- 
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Bive of tbe superidr grammatical attainments and natural critical 
acumen of the inbabitants of this dictrict over the thievish borderera, 
amongst whom th« scandalous and unwarranted epithets of * Cum- 
berland Jwohn/ and * Cumberland Gowk,' first originated." There- 
fore, although the term good could not in any instance (irony apart) be 
considered detrimental, yet in the present case it was not so much 
a recommendation, as a proof of the kind and considerate cha- 
racter of our forefathers ; for of three individuals of the same name, 
good Harry Jenkinson ranked lowest in general estimation, the others 
being equally known by the higher appellatives of better and best^ 

The inside of good Harry's tent was furnished with planks, ranged 
in different directions, and raised to the necessary height for scats, by 
occasional supports formed of turf, which served very well for the 
accommodation of a succession of customers, who, fond of noise and 
good humour, were either busily engaged in passing jokes on ea^ 
other, or descanting on the approaching sports. On the subject of the 
match, opinions were nearly equally divided; and bets nrom pints 
to gallons, and sometimes a dry shilling, were freely sported by many 
of the company, each supporting his favourite steed ; and as few thin^ 
occurred perfectly indifferent to Bichie Foster, he was not long m. 
sporting a bowl of brandy punch upon Jumper, merely because he came 
from the same side of the county, a circumstance which more thaa 
any other had a wonderful influence in determining the partiality 
of the betters, as it was a generally expressed assertion that they 
would rather lose than be seen betting against their own side. 

The person with whom Bichie Foster wagered his brandy was no 
other than the above-mentioned Eadgie Brown, a man who may per- 
chance yet live in the recollection of some of my aged readers. 
Brown, though then in the decline of life, still retained those 
characteristics for which he had been distinguished through a long* 
period of predatory villainy. His limbs might truly be said to be 
''cast in giant mould," and corresponded with a frame which yet 
seemed to vouch for that strength of constitution which had enabled 
the possessor so long to persevere in such habits of profligacy and 
debauchery as few men could have survived. His low broad forehead 
was partly covered with locks of the dirtiest black, which nearly 
reached to thick bushy eye-brows of the same colour, and assisted to 
shade a pair of dull and malignant grey eyes, one of which was distin* 
fished by a peculiar and ddsagreeable squint. To these partieulaTS, 
if the reader will imagine a long and prominent chin, a wide mouth, 
well studded with teeth thoroughly tinged by an immoderate use 
of tobacco, a broad flattish nose, and high cheek bones, he will have 
, gome idea of the external appearance of Kadgie Brown, a nickname 
which his wandering and unsettled mode of life had procured him in 
his youth, and which the deeds of his latter years had by no means 
tended to abolish ; though few, except his intimate acquaintance, were 
hard]^ enough to brave hii resentment by using it in his hearing, 
for his ire was swift, his hatred implacable, and his revenge stima^ 
lated by a heart as daring as his means of mischief were many 
and powerful. Both Armstrong and Foster had, when mere lads, 

nown Brown when in the prime of manhood, but the awe with 
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wbieh 8 character bO pbwerfal and daring is eenerallj regarded was 
eomf^etely dissipated in respect to the latter, whose own courage and 
vrciwess, nothing inferior to what Brown could ever hoast, taught 
mm to despise the danger which might arise from offending a 
laan whose powers were on the decline ; and Richie's yoluhility over 
his caps was often so offensive to firown, thatnothing hut a conscious- 
ness of his inferior strength and the connexion suhsisting hetween 
tiiem, could have induced him either to suppress his resentment or 
continue to associate with him on any terms whatever. Richie's 
aptiiude to express every conceit of the moment seldom suffered him 
to reflect on the consequence of what he was going to say ; and he 
BOW, without the least intention of affronting Brown, ohserved, 
ttiat if he won his hrandy he would bet him another bowl, more 
if the prizes went east ; for Tommy should both leap and wrestle ; 
and for matter of that, his own time of day was sufficient for such 
a border grip as would let the best of them know whato' clock it was ; 
and, turning to Brown, instantly added, ** What thinkest thou of that, 
SLadgie ?'* ** I think," replied Brown, nettled, as well at the appella- 
tion 60 publicly given, and which he saw had excited the suppressed 
titter .of many of the company, as at the freedom with wnich he 
was treated, ^* that if no brandy travels over thy tongue till yonder 
gloves and belt are either Tom's or thine, thou mayest take to blue-dick 
whenever thou likest, for brandy thou art likely to want for the remain- 
der of thy life." " What ! crusty, old boy !" rejoined his antagonist, 
*' hut nevertheless Iwill abide whatever wager thyself shall propose, 
as to one or both of yonder playthings ; a set to be reckoned a 
draw, and Robin here shall be judge between us." "Agreed," 
TepHed Brown, in a tone only audiole to their own party, and anxioua 
to propose something that might tend to allay the dispute. " Let our 
wager be the profits of the first cask of brandy that travels eastward 
duty free." To this Foster readily acquiesced ; and then turning to 
Westray, asked him, " If he knew now many wrestlers Blown 
eould procure to make his wager the better?" adding at the same 
time, with a significant look, " That whoever they were they should 
bave reason to know him aeain without looking two ways at once." 
** Nay, Richie," said Westray, archly, " It is not fair to be con- 
tinually reminding Rob here (the real simame of Brown) of the 
Bcperiority of his eyesight ; but with regard to your wager, it w^U 
not be in numbers, but on one man only that he relies for winning.*' 
^* Then, prithee tell me who it is. Were he as high as a church, 
and as strong as a castle, I promise &ee he would have nis work to do." 
** Nay," said Westray, ** he is neither the one, nor the other ; but 
* apeak of the devil and he will appear !' what thinkest thon 
of yon striplii^ in the drab coat and velveteen breeches ? for he 
ia the undisputed champion of this neighbourhood, I assure thee." 

The eyes of the whole party were instantly directed towasdf 
tiia young man whom Westray haa thus pointed out, and who hap- 
pened just at that time to be walking leisurely in front of the tent. 
T^o Bomn and Walter he was partiaUy known ; but to Richie and 
Ua 0on he was of course a totd stranger. After strictly eyeinff 
Mm till he had passed the tent, the sturdy borderer exclatmed. 
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'^ Truly, it is a well-made strapping yontli! Imt mark me, lads;* 
he wants timber ; and hear ye, Sir Rob, if thou likest that title better, 
I care not if I double tbe wager, tbat if it so falls out, Tommy 
here does him his turn, if they come first together." " I will spare 
Rob the trouble," replied Westray, "one bet is suflScient for him; 
and, therefore, I will stand your second proposal, that Tom neither 
wins the gloves nor throws Harry Cleraentson." *'Nay, Westray," 
said young Foster, eagerly, *' ray father shall stand his bet wiih 
Kadgie, and I will accept of thine ; as probably yonder joung fellow 
is a graft either from his stock or thine own." "Enough said, 
cousin,^' observed young Armstrong, " but as ye love quietness, bridle 
your tongue respecting yon said youth ! for should he hear soch 
an allusion respecting him, he would probably deem it no great 
honour, and there would quickly be the devil to play." • "Tush, 
lad," rejoined the other, " I value him not a straw ; let him like it or 
not, I — ' " Nay, Tom," exclaimed Waller, cutting him short, " do- 
not misunderstand me ! Harry is by no means quarrelsome, but let 
me forewarn you, he will brook no insult ; and as to your wager, 
though I heartily wish you success, yet I would not for double Ae 
sum insure you of either prize. But come, what is the use of sitting 
here so long.^ Mary has been weary for' some time. The horses 
are drawing up to the starting post, and the sports are ready to 
commence. So, father, pay the shot, and let us see what is gt)iBg 
forward." To this the whole party agreed, and, quitting good Harry 
Jenkinson's tent, issued together upon the now crowded common. 

On the Common matters seemed fast approaching to a crisis. The 
hdrses were saddled, brought up to the post, and started amidst the 
mingled acclamations of an immense crowd, whose eager curiositj 
to see them off had collected to that particular spot, and who now as 
quickly dispersed to endeavour to attain those situations which 
commanded the first view of the horses, when having run ronnd 
the southern extremity of the course which is not visible from the start- 
inff post, they burst upon the expected view of the anxious spectators. • 

The pleasure derived from witnessing a countrv horserace are many* 
and varied ; and although what may be termed the most polished part 
of the spectators may oe indifferent to any event previous to the 
starting of the horses, yet this is far from being the case with respeet^ 
to the majority of the rural and villatic part of the assemblage. 
With them ever}'thing associated with the subject « is a source of ia- 
diteembled satisfaction. The very anticipation of the day serves to 
afnuse the mind and shorten the fhtiguing labours of the season;- 
and when it is fixed, its approach is linked with so many ima^inarj- 
sources of enjoyment that every idea of personal endurance in the* 
meantime is completely absorbed in the houndless prospect b^ore 
theiti ; atid on the journey io the alUimportant place the faee of 
th^ rustic continues to brighten as the distance diminishes. When 
arrived there, the pleasure he experiences is almost exclusive!? hiltf 
own, as it is an nndonoted fsiet that the delights of social lira are 
highest appreciated by those whose means of enjoying them are eon- 
fineid within narrow limits. He is now a partaker of the rights, and 
Ml the consequence of being A free-born Englishmen. The maslei' 
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of hii oim actions, be can leiiarely wander about as fanoj dictates, 
and enjoy, to him, the new and snpreme pleasures of meeting ac- 
quaintances, nearing news, or engaging in some of the various arause- 
mentB such a scene generally a£>rds on a fine summer evening, 
amusements which, invigorated by that lightness of heart which springs 
£rom the consciousness of being at least tolerably dressed, and master 
of his own actions, are peculiarly gratifying to those accustomed to the 
hard labour of a country life. But to return to Jumper and Jessey. 
Twice did these renowned coursers circle round the allotted space, 
and as often was their arrival hailed by their respective admirers ; 
but on the third and last round an unexpected incident was doomed t^ 
prevent either of their proprietors from being fivte pounds richer. 
Jeseey, which was leading at the time, seemed to think, that if gallo|p 
she must, it might as well be towards home ; and therefore when she 
should have crossed the beaten track leading towards Egremont, 
, she manifested a decided preference to try her speed upon it ; and 
the horse, which had hithexto hung purposely in her rear, had no 
objection to follow, and as the race was catch-weight, the riders, 
two young light boys, found considerable difficulty in enforcing a due 
pbedience to the reins. The cry of " Eun away" resounded on all 
sides, and the interested . spectators, young and old, horse and foot, 
jnade the best of their way towards that side of the common. In 
this situation were things when Tommv Aldersey's grey yoad, 
urged by the remonstrances of his rider, oegan to recollect that he 
was running from home, and became more tractable ; and the mare, 
BO longer hearing him at her heels, began to swerve towards the 
left about, but not before the horse was so far gone as seemed to put 
the result of the beat out of all manner of doubt. It has often 
been remarked that " A bad beginning makes a good ending,*' but 
this was doomed to be a race of irremediable blunders. Tne boy 
who rode the horse, thinking himself perfectly secure, and having 
regained the course, looked behind him to see what had become of 
his more unlucky competitor; and the horse, left for the moment 
to his own discretion, seemed to prefer the inside of a small ash twig, 
which served to mark the boundary of the course between the prin- 
mptd posts. This the boy was too late in perceiving altogether 
to prevent, and in endeavouring to do so the horse went directly over 
it, broke it down, and sustaining no injury, held on his course, and 
was loudly cheered as the victoi on his arrival at the goal. The 
other boy, who was at that time sufficiently near to witness the cir- 
cumstance, kept outside the prescribed bounds ; and having completed 
bis distance, lost no time in asserting his claim to the heat, on the 
ground pf his adversary's having run inside the course. All was 
now a tumultuous scene of uproar and confusion. On strict examina- 
tion, it appeared from the broken twig, and the marks of the horse's 
feet, that he had gone neither outside not inside ; and this circum- 
stance, which mignt have puzzled more competent judges to deter- 
jnine, was, as is usual, construed b]r each of the contending parties in 
their own favour; as one party maintained it was always the custom 
for the horses to keep outside of all marks or boundaries whatever, 
and that ia the present case, this was the intention of those who 
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staked out the course, and which it clearly appeared had heen violated, 
insomuch as the marks of the horse's near siae feet were indisputably 
inside of the stump of the twig which yet remained in exactly the 
same place in which it had been driven by the umpires ; while the 
other as^ strenuously insisted that the unfortunate twig had noUiinff 
to do with the course, as it was only placed as a temporary m«rk 
to inform the jockies which was the best and nearest direction to the 
principal posts, and that even if it had been one of these indispensablea, 
the ground was the ground, and that, consequently, in strict justice, 
if the horse could have broke, and had preferred breaking down a// the 
posts, they stood exactly in the course measured out, and which was, 
or ouffht, according to agreement, to have been an exact mile, it was 
entirely at his option to have done so. All argument, however, served 
but to render them more obstinate ; neither would they listen to any 
mitigation of their fidl claim, and trea^ted with derision a proporal 
made by the most moderate on both sides to run the heat over again. 
Amidst this tide of conflicting opinions, Richie Foster rendered himself 
very conspicuous. Naturally positive and overbearing in his dispo- 
sition, he not only loudly challenged, but threatened any of the 
other party that ventured to contradict him ; and fixing upon Henry 
Clementson as the person who had first proposed another trial, he 
clenched his fist, and dared him to a repetition of his proposal. 
Henry was the last, and perhaps the only person present, to orook 
such an insult. He called Richie a busy, bullying scoundrel, 
declared his intention of teach^ig him better manners, and scarcely 
could his brother-in-law restrain him from putting his threats into 
execution ; while it required all the strength of the small number ^ 
Foster's acquaintances to prevent him from becoming the first 
Mjgressor. By degrees, however, the passions of all parUy subsided. 
Three arbitrators were chosen by the joint parties, who, after duly 
weighing the matter, as both refused to run over ^ain, determined 
that each should receive his own money back again. This knot^ 
point being at length adjusted, the great majority resumed their 
good humour ; and even those interested seemed in nowise displeased. 
As far as an impartial judgment could be formed, the termination 
of the contest seemed quite uncertain ; and although we regard the 
act of receiving to be unquestionably the most pleasant circumstance 
attending a wager, as however trifling it enables us to laugh at our 
more unlucky sporting acquaintance, and compliment our own know- 
ledge at their expense; yet, vice versoy to lose our cash and be 
laughed at is undoubtedly far worse than an equal draw ; and per- 
haps, after all, the pleasure of witnessing a horserace is something 
like the efiect of a shower-bath upon a nervous patient, the benefit at 
which is said to consist, not in merely being wet, but in the efl^ect 
produced upon the body by the first fall of water ; so in like manner^ 
the real consequence may not be very material, if that pleasure arisea 
from the ardent excitation of the mind : for said Janet Anderson, 
who attended the races with real Sanquhar stockings of all sizea, 
'* Man, sirs ! it was an unco' and a fearfu' race. The tane galloped, 
and the tither galloped, and nowther wan the siller !" 
But whatever disappointment this unexpected termination of tbe 
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match might occasion, the contests for the other prises seemed to 
promise ample amends. The eastern nmners were heaten for the hat 
Dy lonff*winded Bohinson, of Pardshaw, who, it was said, conld mn 
two mues in nine minutes and a half, and was neyer ftdrly heat. For 
tiie gloTes the competitors were numerous ; hut after the first round 
of leaps, (three heing allowed), they dwindled to Tommy Foster, 
Bohinson, and Henry Clementson, tne last haying entered the lists 
contrary to his pre-determined intention, on account of his dispute 
with the elder Foster, whose preyious conyersation respecting nim 
had heen frequently repeated, and had certainly lost nothing in the 
eonye^ance. In leaping first in the second round, Henry, to the 
astonishment of his friends who had calculated far otherwise, harely 
surpassed the mark of Foster, who had leapt pretty well out on his 
first trial ; while the other two, who had rally prepared themselves 
for action, went nearly two feet oyer it. On tossine up for the last 
go, ihe choice rested with Henry, who chose the last leap. The 
other two exerted themselyes to the utmost, and with nearW equal 
success ; the adyantag^, however, was supposed to rest with Tommy, 
who strenuously insisted upon the point, and which Richie was 
preparing to maintain with his usual ardour, when Henry stepped for- 
ward to leap, which Westray ohseryinif, desired him to he patient, as 
there woula not he the least occasion for any dispute. Foster's looks 
were agidn stedfastly fixed upon the youth, who, without any emo- 
tion, having measureid the distance with his eye, stepped to the ri?al 
marks, and placing his hat (the onl^ part of his dress he seemed 
to think necessary to disencumber himself of on this occasion), 
walked hack to the pl^ce marked out to spring from, and apparently 
without any extraordinary effort cleared the hat with the utmost 
ease; an enloit which occasioned loud shouts of approhation, and 
ffrins of deli^bt from the neighbouring swains, while Richie imme- 
diately turned quietly away, exclaiming, '* Wha the h — ^1 ever saw the 
Uke o^ that !" 

The wrestling now commenced. The ring, as pointed out to me 
by a veritable old gentleman now no more, but who acted as umpire 
on that occasion was formed precisely upon that quiet plot of ground 
where many a succeeding hero has renewed an unwilling acouaint- 
ance with his mother earth; and where a few, to whom fortune 
has proved more favourable, have been cheered with the smiles of 
victory. Hail ! scene of exalted triumphs, immortalized in the pages 
of Wrestliana, long shalt thou live m my remembrance! What 
though the green tops of the best of ve geta bles now wave over the 
place where the mighty have fallen ! What are they to the laurels 
which have been acquired on the green sward ? And what, thougn 
the most generous of grain, a thing not to be calculated upon, 
shall hereafter brave the severity of winter, flourish in the spring, 
ripen in the summer, and, mellowed by the suns of autumn, recline 
at last a glorious burthen upon thy bosom ! Yet what is all this to 
those sensitive thrills of delight, which, emanating from thy listed 
rinir, have made hundreds forget for a time there was such a thing 
as eating, or even drinking, in existence ? 

In the first round Richie Foster laid such violent hands on Allan 
Singleton, a reputed strong man from Egremont, that it was ptr^ 
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i^tty evident rerj few wonld nm the risk of a simikr gr^. ToftHBj, 
IkoWeVer, yery cleverly vanqniehed in the first ftni seeond rounds two 
of nearly the best wrestlers upon the gronnd ; and it became appa- 
rent that excepting Henry Clementson no other stauder would 
hazard a contest with either of them. Henry as yet had nndef- 
gone no trial, his opponents withdrawing their names ; but early in 
the third round, on being called with Thomas Foster, an umversal 
fSeeling of intense anxiety seemed to prevade the ring. Tommy 
eagerly prepared himself for the contest, listening in the meantittie 
to the well-meant advice of his father ; and deficient neither in cour- 
age nor confidence, dwelt not a moment on the superiority manifest to 
the knowing spectators between him and his opponent. Tommy, 
though nearly as tall and heavy as Henry, had the appearance of a 
well-proportioned lad under twenty years of age; while Henry 
possessed the firm sinews and close-knit frame of a man of twenty- 
four. His form was symmetry itself. His dark-brown hair carefully 
tied behind, and gracefully curling forward, added considerably to 
the dignity and sweetness of his open forehead and lively blue eyes. 
The lower part of his face was equally well proportioned, and looked 
as far removed from effeminate indulgence as that unnatural flash 
which is the most certain indication of frequent excess. His step was 
light, graceful, and active; and his whole figure was generally 
deemed a model of manly beauty. Nor in those essential requisites 
which constitute a man, and distinsTiish him as the favourite work of 
his Creator, was he anything inferior to his external appearance. 
His courage was of the very first order ; undaunted to an extreme, 
but at the same time cool and circumspect. He had rapidly profited 
by an education rather superior to what was in those times deemed 
necessary for men in his circumstances : and his general character 
and behaviour was such as to make him greatly beloved by the majority 
of his acquaintance. In athletic exercies he was deemed unrivalled ; but, 
except as in the present case, he had declined entering the ring, for 
about home his superiority was too well known to make his winning 
be considered any augmentation of his prowess. "When yonnr 
Foster was ready, Henry, instantly laying aside his hat, coat, and 
shoes, advanced to meet him. Tommy seemed rather difficult to please 
respecting his hold, but his antagonist's offers were so perfectly fair 
that little dispute occurred respecting it. Foster instantly made 
vigorous play. He struck with his right foot, and attempted to 
follow it up with his left side. Being baffled in the first by Henry's 
wrenching nimself at the moment from his hold, and planting himself 
firmly upon the ground, the second effort was fatal to him ; for his 
opponent stopping him when half turned, closed his hands imder 
his short ribs, and threw him lightly backwards on the ground. 
Tommy made no dispute respecting the fall, but expressed himself 
extremely anxious for another trial for a shilling bowl of punch, to 
which tlie other readily agreed ; and as soon as a second hold was 
taken, Henry made play without ceremony, and gathering Tommy, 
struck him so quickly and effectively on the outside of the leg, that, 
quitting his hold, he lell a considerable distance, his shoulders being 
tne first part of him that touched the ground. As the result was 
tnticipated by all Henry's friends, the fall occasioned comparatively 
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little sensation. The conqueror walked quietly away as if nothing 
had happened; while the other, now perfectly conscious of his 
inferiority, when Westray provokingly reminded him of his wager, 
replied, " He was content to lose it : for he was satisfied yon chap was 
not a blood drop to him, for he was sure he was completely master 
of all Westray's breed, seed, and generation." 

The defeat of his son had considerable effect upon Richie Foster, 
who, however anxious to do so, could not so much suppress his con- 
cern but that the penetrating eye of young Armstrong readily 
perceiyed it, and would gladly have persuaded him to have relin- 
^^uished the contest, alleging, that now, when Tommy was thrown, his 
time of life was a sufficient excuse for doing so without incurring any 
reflection from the candid spectators, who would naturally imagine 
he had entered his name merely to assist his son, if they coanced to 
come together ; and now, as he had fallen honourably, there was no 
occasion for proceeding farther. This advice was gall to the proud 
soul of Eiohie ; while the visible prowess of Henry, which rendered 
him more petulant and sulky, evidently disconcerted him. Not that 
he wanted courage, or was afraid of the man he had recently insulted ; 
but for nearly the first time in his Ufe he felt those apprehensions of 
disgrace which ^erally prognosticate defeat. In this round, as 
in the former, his man refus^ to encounter him ; and in the fourth, 
when called against Clementson, the half-suppressed clamours of the 
crowd considerably damped his accustomed ardour. Conscious, how- 
ever, that the eyes of the whole multitude were fixed upon him, he pre- 
pared himself for the contest with apparent indifference; though 
internally cursing that vanity which threw him in the way of so 
formidable a competitor, and had not Brown maliciously reminded 
him of his wager, he probably would have listened to the sugges- 
tions of Walter, and declined a trial for which he before seemed so 
anxious. The appearance of Richie Foster when stripped for action 
was truly formidable. His sinewy limbs fully denoted his excessive 
strength, and his rough hempen shirt thrown open on his shoulders 
freely displayed his t£ick, though finely-proportioned neck ; while 
his ample chest and breast, partly coverea with black wiry hair, 
contributed to impress such an idea of tremendous bodily powers upon , 
the spectators, that the most confident of Henry's admirers trembled 
for the issue. Still, however, as the combatants, perceiving each 
other ready, advanced slowly to the centre of the ring, the good 
judges failed not to remark, that the superior strength of the one 
was fully balanced by the youth and activity of the other. Henry 
himself seemed equally confident and indifferent as on his former 
trial. He had indeed thought proper to make these precautionary 
preparations, requisite for assisting nim to elude the dreadful gripe 
of his antagonist ; but there was the same animated smile in his coun- 
tenance, and the same alacrity in his endeavours to adjust the 
hold, as if he had had a mere commoner to encounter : and after 
mutual trials for accommodation, during which a tolerable idea of the 
powers and intentions of an opponent may be discovered ; when his 
eyes accidentally met those of his particular friends, there was in 
them' that peculiar expression which clearly indicated he felt him- 
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self perfectly at home. Richie, on the contrary, fully conBciously 
at his only reliance was his superior strength, endeavoured to se- 
cure as low a hold of his opponent as he possibly could; and 
when he offered to take the first hold, pinned Henry's right arm down 
to his ribs, and grasped him so forcibly to his breast, as to elict 
loud tokens of disapprobation from the crowded ring, which, if he at 
all regarded, served but to render him more obstinate in continuing 
to exact such a hold as to render futile the superior action of his 
fairer and more agile rivali Henry, perfectly aware of his inten- 
tions, regulated his own action accordingly. He took a slight hold 
of Richie's back, stood as far out as he thought his stubborn rival 
would permit him, and offered his own body to his opponent's grasp 
in a manner which it is impossible for him to refuse with any show 
of moderation, and stood ready to avail himself of his opponent's 
meditated plan of operations. Richie now seemed perfectly satisfied. 
He instantly laid hold, and endeavoured to draw his antagonist 
close up to him. Henry resisted this attempt for a moment, in order 
to give a more violent effect to the reversed movement of rapidly 
throwing the weight of his body forward, and striking his opponent's 
heel at the same instant, a mode of acting to which even Richie's 
strength was auxiliary, for instead of meeting with the resistance he 
expected, the suddenness of the reversed change made it impossible 
for him to preserve his equilibrium; and accordingljr the instant 
his heel was struck he fell violently backward, but in the act of 
falling threw his hands loose, and thereby enabled his successful 
adversary to go lightly over, instead of falling heavily upon him. To 
describe the electrical effect this scientific performance had upon 
the immense multitude is impossible. Those only who have witnessed 
a similar scene can have any conception of its dramatic effect. 
The shouts of victory which attend the conquering pugilist must 
always be damped by feelings of compassion for the vanquished, or 
recorded as a lamentable memorial of the triumphs of brutality over 
the better feelings of the mind ; independent of which the event is 
gradual, and therefore divested of that enthusiastic admiration which 
is the keystone of all transporting sensations; for when expectation 
and anxiety are wound up to the highest possible pitch, the quicker 
it is gratified the more powerful will be the effect. ' During the 
act of taking hold so intense was the interest that not a word could 
be distinguished ; it almost seemed as if death-like silence was 
necessary to strengthen for one moment the foundation of the earth, 
lest the simultaneous burst of sounds of the next should occasion a 
percussion in the elements so violent as to endanger its solidity. To 
the conqueror this formidable yell seemed totdly Indifferent. He 
walked instantly to that part of the ring from which he advanced, 
while the discomfited Richie, after rising and looking for a moment 
after his victorious antagonist with no very enviable sensations, fol- 
lowed his example, being well aware that the best method of escaping 
any unpleasant observation was to put a jocular face upon the matter, 
and seem as indifferent as possible about the event. 

The wrestling was now fast drawing to a conclusion. Walter 
Armstrong, though twelve months younger than his- cousin, and 
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perfectly free from that Tain confidence of himself which at times 
rendered Tommy arrogant and overbearing, possessed nearly the same 
prowess, had, by the collision of the renowned dons, been enabled to 
wrestle thiougn the ring with equal credit and good humour, and 
was now the sole competitor remaining to dispute the prize with 
Glementson. Walter had since his residence in the neij^hbourhood 
been sometimes in company with Henry, and both had evinced an in- 
clination to form a more intimate acquaintance ; and therefore on 
hearing their names called together they advanced towards each other 
without any apparent intention of preparing for the final contest. 
" Now, what would I give,V said Tommy Foster to his small circle of 
acquaintance, '^ to see my cousin Wat strutting about with yon ^Ided 
piece of leather round his shoulders?" "That is a thing, * said his 
uncle, ^*I deem so unlikely, that I would much rather see him 
forbear the risk of a trial." "So would not I," said Richie, "for 
though his chance be small, a fall will hurt no man ; and it is better to 
be thrown honourably, than to lie down like a coward, for when 
a man does his best what more can be expected from him ?" A trial, 
however was not the intention of either party. Immediately on 
meeting each other, Walter signified his intention of not wrestling ; 
while Henry insisted, that as he had wrestled more falls, and afforded 
better sport, he had a superior claim to the prize, which, as a matter 
of perfect indifference, he carelessly flung round his neck. A friendly 
ahaKe of the hand terminated the dispute : and while Walter was 
pleased at the distinction, the resiffnation of the honour created little 
murmur among the friends of Henry, as the result of a trial would 
have been deemed too certain to have created any proportionate interest. 

Thus terminated the first sports ever remembered upon Arlecdon 
Moor. The crowd in general began to disperse in all directions. The 
most eager of the elderly sportsmen sought the inside of the tents, to 
discuss at their leisure the events of the day ; while the young began 
to draw down towards the village, where dancing had already com- 
menced in a bam fitted up for the occasion, as well as in the upper 
apartments of the house of good Harry Jenkinson. 

Immediately on quitting the ring, Henry Glementson had 
attached himself to a party of his particular friencu, who, before their 
final separation for the day, were sauntering about, and occasionally 
purchasing gingerbread, &c. for such members of their respective 
nimilies as they nad left at home, a task as incumbent upon Henry 
as those who had chosen helpmates for life, as he resided with the 
only near relation he had living, a sister, whose husband, Edward 
Wilson, had accompanied him to the sports, and whose little ones, with 
whom he was a great favourite, had through long indulgences 
become accustomed to expect such trifling, though pleasing tokens 
of remembrance. Edward was, for the time and situation in which 
he was placed, a tolerable extensive farmer, in addition to the task 
«f caltivating a smtJl paternal estate on which he resided ; and was 
rdated to the respectable proprietors of the extraparochial Esket 
estates, John Steel and Henry Westray, both of whom had young 
fiEmulies ; so that through his brother-in-law Henry Glementson was 
eztrasively and intimately acquainted in the neighbourhood of 
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Arlecdon. The important business relative to his children beini 
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Ariecaon. me important onsmess reiatiTe to nis cnuoren being- 
completed, Edward Wilson prepared to return home. "Henry/* 
said he, " why did you not take that strap from young Armstrong > 
It would have suited Mary Allison for her butter kits ; and I heard 
'ou promise her the first you won." " Simply/* said Henry, "because 
' did not win the belt in question,and therefore had no right to dispose 
of it." " Say, rather," replied young Joe Steel, of ]^et, " your 
thoughts were otherwise engaged; for trust me, Ned, Harry was 
too intent upon gazing at and admiring Walter's pretty sister to 
think of such a thing as a belt. By my life, if Hal does not fairly 
blush ; therefore, oflf Ned, and tell your wife that Harry fancies 
himself for gone in love with a wench whose father probably does 
not know how many of his male ancestors since the days of King 
Arthur have escaped the hands of the hangman, while I, in pure 
pity, will assist him in bestowing the ribbon, premising it will be upon 
the damsel from the east, for her eyes are too bright to suffer him to 
form an impartial judgment of the merits of her heels." Wilson 
laughed at Joe's sally, and wishing them good sport, and fair par- 
takers of it, hastened home, and left the youn^ men to bestow them- 
selves as best suited their inclinations. On passing the outside of the 
tents, Henry observed the elder Foster and Robert Armstrong, in 
conversation with Westray and Kadgie Brown, a circumstance which 
did not tend to raise them in his estimation, as the desperate charac- 
ters of these two men were well known throughout the west of Cum- 
berland. On passing forward, Joe Steel discovered that the younger 
Foster and his cousins had joined themselves to a party with whom 
Walter and himself were mutually acquainted:; they therefore hastened 
to overtake them without delay,' and the whole party proceeded in 
high spirits towards the village of Arlecdon. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to select one single indi- 
vidual who, however voluble, polite, or even impudent, has 
not on some occasion felt too much mental embarrassment to reply, 
behave, or conduct himself with his accustomed equanimity, and 
self command. This was now precisely the case with Henry Clement- 
son. The confusion he manifested at the simple raillery of his friend 
bore ample testimony that there were some shades oi truth in it, 
which his taciturnity abundantly confirmed ; for he was in general 
remarked for his self-possession and quickness of reply. His eyes had 
more than once during the sports met those of the fair stranger; and 
the more than usual ooservation the party which accompanied her had 
excited, particularly the vaunts of Richie Foster, which were with 
some additions soon disseminated throughout the vast assemblage, made 
it no difficult matter to ascertain who she was, a piece of intelU^ence 
indeed which he had acquired from Joe Steel himself. There is inter- 
woven in the indivisibility of the human soul some indefinable ideas, 
which, however powerfal when roused into action, slumber in quietness 
till awakened by recognizing in another those corresponding sympathies 
which, like a talisman, embodies the visionary charm, and instantly 
produces that irresistible impulse which often' contributes to influence 
the most important transactions of our subsequent allotted pilgrimage ; 
i it is no less strange than certain, that these ideal counterparts 
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arc generally found to exist in uniformity of sentiment and simili- 
tude, and contrariel^ of habitual action. Hence the physiognomist 
and craniologist will generally discover some organical delineation, 
or similar expression of countenance, in man and wife; and ^ hence 
authors in all ages have, in proportion to the courage and valour 
of their hero, represented the timidity and gentlent-ss of their 
heroine. The distinguishing traits of disposition may be the same, 
but Camilla, or Penthesilea, would never have found a lover in 
AchiUes, Hector, JEneas, Telemachus, or any other warrior of first- 
rate prowess ; but must, like Artimesea, if bieloved at all, have been 
content with having excited the unavailing love of some less dis- 
tinguished suitor. Consistent with this acknowledged principle, no 
sooner did the eyes of Henry Clementson meet those of Mary 
.Armstrong, than he felt a sensation to which he had hitherto been 
a stranger ; and while gazing on such parts of her alabaster fore- 
head as natural tresses of the richest auburn suffered to be visible, her 
bright blue eyes, her rich and pouting lips, which at times exposed 
to temporary view the whitest and most even set of teeth he had ever 
witnessed, a regularly beautiful and dimpled chin, and a complexion 
which far outvied the characteristics of the rival roses, he seemed to 
recognize the substance of that vision which his youthfal day-dreams 
had sometimes represented to his enthusiastic fancy, but which 
he had hitherto deemed purely imaginary. The more he gazed the 
more he wished to ^ze : and, particularly as he had been pointed 
out by Westray as me youth on whose prowess depended the success 
of her uncle's egotistical wager, Mary was at no loss to know who 
it was she had observed looking towards her with such intense in- 
terest. Henry had arrived on the ground only a few minutes pre- 
vious to the commencement of the race, and had but just reached the 
scene of action when he was pointed out to Richie Foster as the most 
formidable opponent he was likely to encounter; and it was not 
till after the race, and the consequent squabble had partly sub- 
sided, that his attention had been attracted by an accidental obser- 
vation of his friend Steel, that ** so pretty a lass might have been in 
more suitable company." During the ensuing contests, he had once 
or t¥dce chosen a situation from whence he could survey her at 
Idsure ; but this, instead of allaying, increased the inclination he felt 
to be further acquainted with her, that he might ascertain how far 
her mind and character assimilated with her outward appearance. As 
far the vaunts of Bichie and his son, he set them at nought, re- 
garding one as a sturdy stripling, and the other as past that time of 
Die when bodily strength is not accompanied with so much quickness 
and vigour of action as to render it formidable to a youthfal opponent 
of first-rate prowess, science, and action. In his trials, therefore, 
with the Fosters, he felt that confidence which the result perfectly war- 
ranted ; and it was with himself a settled point that he would not 
contend with young Armstrong, except compelled to do so in 
order to come at them. The moment he had thrown Richie, he re- 
niarked with pleasure that Walter was the only stander excepting him- 
self; and the little he had seen of him would have been a sufficient in- 
dcnement to have conceded the prize of athletic prowess, independent 
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of the certainty that it was the most probable means of facilitating 
his acquaintance with his lovely sister. These ciroumstanees haa 
occasioned that confusion and unwonted taciturnity during his 
companion's sallies which, though Steel had in fact marked the be- 
haviour of Henry, and even guessed at the cause, could have surprised no 
one more than himself; but equally anxious to gratify Henry, and afford 
a further opportunity of observation, no sooner had they join^ the light- 
hearted cavalcade than he exclaimed, " Hey day, lads ; better manners, I 
beseech you ! Let us at least go like the lasses of Drigg, and lads of Bee- 
kermont ! You, Walter, as the winner of the belt, ought to choose 
your damsel ; and your cousin the next, as being a stranger. Choose, 
or suffer me to pair you. Fair maiden, addressing Mary, with 
your permission I will intrust you to the guidance of my cousin Hal, 
who is as able to protect as willing to take charge of you." " So far, 
Joe," replied Clementson, " you are an excellent master of ceremonies, 
but as winner of the gloves allow me to pair the remainder ; " in doing 
which, he adroitly contrived, as the party were composed of an 
odd number, to leave out Joe, which afforded a general laugh ; after 
which, Henry, throwing him the gloves, observed that they might 
keep him from burning his fingers. This did not disconcert Steel, 
who laughingly remarked, that he thanked Hal for his caution, and 
likewise for his preventative, but advised him to take care of his own 
heart, which he believed was in considerable danger of a flame which 
all the gloves in Cumberland could not smother. Thus, placed arm 
in arm, without having exchanged a single word, did Henry and Mary 
first enter the village of Arlecdon together. 

In many -of the modern novels we find it an established maxim, 
that at a ball or rout the room crowded to confusion is regarded as 
the envied criterion of distinguished excellence among the nobility, 
both as it augments the compliment paid to the liberal entertainer 
and enhances the pleasure of the visitors. If this be really the case, it 
is not surprising that the same relish for bustle should equally 
delight the motley ^oup of visitants that at a wake, ftdr, or horse- 
race, flock in miutitudes to where the pleasing sound of the fiddle 
emits the welcome note of invitation ; and such have I often vnt- 
nessed, in more modem times, inundate the premises of my worthy 
ac<}uaintance, the present landlord at Arlecdon. And should the in- 
quisitive reader wish to be informed what constitutes the pleasure of 
such an assemblage, I answer, the flowing bowl; the confused 
pressure of the crowd, which forms an excuse for the closer squeeae 
and the gentle kiss ; the mingled variety of successive scenes amd 
objects, which delight the eye and exhilarate the mind ; and, what is 
still more essential to transitory enjoyment, the determination of 
such an assemblage to be pleased with everything which occurs. 
But to return to my story. 

The crowded state of the dancing rooms at Arlecdon was such as to 
render futile any attempt of so numerous a party to keep together, 
and every couple was consequently left to shift for themselves. Thus 
circumstanceo, the thousand trifling incidents which in such a sitaa- 
tion incessantly occur tend more to place the parties on the footing 
of old acquaintance than years of cold and formal introduction. 
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Henry soon forgot his former embarrassment, and, perfect master of 
all the little assidnities so endearing to the gentler sex, he exerted his 
talents to please and amuse the fair object of his solicitude. He 
found himself, however, necessitated to proceed with the utmost 
caution. Mary, though the daughter of a border farmer, was en- 
tirely destitute of that rustic phraseology and homely train of 
manners and ideas often observable in many of a similar degree. 
Her excellent mother had been educated in a superior manner to 
the station she was destined to fill in society, and she had further 
profited by the instruction and example of an aged and independent 
matron, with whom she had occasionaUy resided in the double 
situation of attendant and companion. With such a character, 
Henry was equally at home as if he had been obliged to entertain the 
most rusticated damsel in the room ; for being brought up in the 
vicinity of Whitehaven, he had received his education in that town, 
and was still in the habit of associating with his school-boy acquain- 
tances, some of whom were rather of a superior class. This had given 
that polish to his manners and behaviour which is never found in 
young men entirely brought up in the coimtry, even if restrained from 
mixing with the poorest class, and wholly confined to scholastic 
pursuits. Henry was alike renowned for rural gallantry and athletic 
exploits. His powers of observation were acute, and the continual 
opportunities afforded him for exercising his talent of discrimination 
in a sphere where the distinction between natx^e and art is more easily 
discerned than amongst those who are better educated, had rendered 
him so skilful a pathognomist, that in tM expression of the face, he 
could interpret almost every movement of the mind. No wonder, 
then, if Mary, young, artless, and unengaged, was delighted with 
the scene, the attentions she received, and the youth who bestowed 
them ; while Henry, charmed as well with the mind as with the 
person of his partner, was jealous even of the little interruption 
occasioned by an attempt to restore something like order in the bam, 
till the ribbon was contended for. 

The right of bestowing the ribbon was, from time immemorial, 
Tested in the winner of the belt, a distinction of which Henry had 
never been solicitous, and which he had often delegated to the fiddler 
or the landlady ; and when consulted on this occasion, he insisted on 
having nothing to. do with it, as Walter Armstrong was the undis- 
puted proprietor of the belt, Walter, however, was not at aU anxious 
of the honour ; but observed, he was willing to decide according to 
the best of his judgment, provided Henry, who had at least an equal 
right, would assist him with his advice. Accordingly, Walter, with 
the maiden allotted to him on the common, having seated himself beside 
Henry and his sister, the fair and youthful competitors for the last 
and gentlest triumph of the day soon made their appearance. It 
was customary, on everything being arranged for uie commence- 
ment of this graceful sport, for any candi&te to come forward at 
her own option, and choose the dance in which she excelled. Those 
who contended were generally girls about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, at which period the muscles have attained the necessary 
degree of strength, without loosing any of their elasticity ; and 
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the dance chosen, some species of hornpipe, combining quick and 
rapid movements of the jig, with the slower and more stately 
dancing incidental to the reel. The three candidates on this occasion 
were all excellent dancers; and as the friends of each loudly ap- 
plauded their respective exertions, it was evident that the prize, an 
elegant sky blue ribbon, was confidently expected by all of them. 
This placed the umpires, neither of whom wished to wound the 
feelings of either the dancers or their friends, in rather a disagree- 
able dilemma. They consulted each other, advised with their part- 
ners, and agreed upon nothing, but that i1 was impossible for them 
conscientiously to award the palm of victory. At this critical moment, 
Joe Steel made his appearance, and [relieved the embarrassed judges, 
by observing that they had better withdraw for the purpose of 
making up their minds, before they delivered their decision. This 
was joyfully consented to, and the toiotty point being referred to the 
wily tfoe, he immediately observed that " Dame Jenkinson had 
plenty of ribbons, and that if none were so well pleased as if they had 
been the individual victor, yet three grumbling curs were not so 
dangerous, as two biters." This plan was unanimously adopted, three 
ribbons exactly similar were provided, which Dame Jenkinson was 
desired to distribute; and to explain, that the candidates had ac- 
quitted themselves so well that the umpires could not decide which 
was best, but had cordially affreed, that all were far too good to lose, 
and therefore had assigned a full prize to each, a decision which was 
received with loud tokens of approbation by all, for if the distinc- 
tion was less conspicuous ^an if one favour only had been bestowed, 
the friends of all were mutually pleased at being spared the possible 
mortification of witnessing their respective favourites being sub- 
jected to temporary comparative disgrace. 

Instead of returning immediately to the dancing room, which was 
now crowded almost to a degree of suffocation, a ramble on the road 
which leads towards the church was mutually agreed to. The 
evening was perfectly mild and tranquil. The moon, though about 
to enter into her last quarter, was clear and ample enough to illu- 
mine the summits of Weddiker and Whillymoor to the left, but had 
not risen sufficiently high to dispel the comparative obscurity occa- 
sioned by the height of the Leys to the right, 9, circumstance which 
tended to heighten the contrast, and added to ihe beauty of the 
scene. This, though perhaps not the only indu(fement, might serve 
as a plea for the two umpires to persuade their fair companions to 
extend their walk considerably beyond the limits generally chosen by 
those numerous parties of stragglers which, at such a time, peram- 
bulate the roads, to enjoy the opportunities such a ramble affords for 
promoting that more mischievous relative of mirth — ^fun ; and that 
variety of remark which, before the estatlishment of the Cumberland 
Pacquet (the oldest' provincial newspaper within a very extensive 
circuit) was indispensable for keeping in exercise the gossiping 
talents of the neighbourhood. On passing the road leading to Brown- 
rigg, our ramblers observed a female figure, whose singular appear- 
ance attracted their particular observation. What had once been a 
coarse linsey-woolsey gown, of different colours, was discemable, even 
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in the shaded moonlight, to be hanflfing in tatters ; and to what article 
of dress it had beloDjml could only be ascertained by its closer compres- 
sion upon the loins of the wearer, so as still to retain the resemblance of a 
waist, and the quantom of sleeve which reached just round the elbow, 
and diisplayed her arms and hands, the flesh of which, if ever there had 
been any, had long since deserted them. Her lower garments, as far as 
could be distinguished, corresponded with the poverty of the exterior, 
which further consisted of a long piece of linsey, which served for a 
neckcloth, and a hat, small and shallow in the crown, but which was 
amply compensated by its unusual projection before and behind; 
an^ though tightened below her ohin with a handkerchief, did not 
altc^thcr conceal her face, the general structure of which appeared 
long and thin, and was partly covered with a profusion of white and 
grey hairs which behind himg loose and unbraided, quite over her 
shoulders. At such a time and place, the strange and unexpected 
appearance of so remarkable a figure could not fail to awaken a 
curiosity which was augmented by the steady and fixed regard with 
which she surveyed and continued looking after them as they 
passed on towards the church. To Walter and his sister she 
was wholly unknown ; but as soon as the increasing distance precluded 
Hm possibility of being overheard Fanny Westray, he maiden whom 
Joe Steel had confided to Walter's protection, observed, that " she 
wondered what old Eleanor Anderson wanted there at such a time of 
night ;" to which Henry replied, " that she was probably in expecta- 
tion of pocketing some of the King's coin ; though a station nearer 
the village would, on such an occasion, have b^n more lucrative, 
unless she had an especial appointment with some customer who 
wanted no listener but himself to the changes of his fature life." 
" The poor creature is, then, a fortune-teller,* ' said Mary. " To judge 
firom the eagerness with which she surveyed us, she either expected 
a fee or imagined she recognized some former customers. Pray, did 
you ever consult her ?" " Indeed, I never did," replied Henry, ** small 
faith have I in such predictions ; yet, 1 confess, should I do so, the 
haughty severity with which she is said to treat even those whose 
munificent offerings might well be supposed to influence her good 
wishes; her refusal to disclose the fate of others; and the strange 
stories told of the truth of her predictions, might, should her auguries 
prove unpropitious, possibly tempt me to say something which might 
affiront a poor old woman, who is, without doubt,* often flighty, 
and who, my sister tells me, was an intimate acquaintance of my 
grandmother's, on which account I have always avoided giving her 
the least shadow of offence. Besides, I never till this day felt 
extremely anxious to pry into futurity ; and gladly would I listen to a 
favourable doom, pronounced through the medium of fairer lips, 
by one who possesses much more power over my future destiny than 
ever did Ellen Anderson. What think you, Walter?" "I never 
thought much upon such objects," replied Walter, " but so little do I 
regard the prophecies of all the old women in the county, crazy, or 
otherwise, that should the old sybil favour us with another such 
inspection, I will, come weal, come woe, give her the option of trying 
her powers of divination." " Why, really, Walter, if the old woman 
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would condescend to be complaisant, she might have* customers 
galore; but at all events, should she be in uie mood, and deal 
favourably with you, I care not if I likewise challenge a cast of her 
office." 

By this time they had reached the extremity of the inclosed town- 
field, where, having viewed for sometime the beautiful scenery to 
the north and east, they began to retrace their steps towards Arlecdon. 
On approaching the small gate which opens into the church-yard, they 
observed it was now unhasped ; and the moon, which Henry had just 
been observing, had approached the hour of her change. Having 
ffained the summit of the hill to the south-east, they were enabled to 
discover the shadowy figure of old Eleanor Anderson, kneeling on 
the green turf, and earnestly gazing on the changing luminary. 
Either regardless or ignorant that there were any mortal witnesses to 
her actions, the old woman, in a clear, pathetic, and harmonious 
voice, repeated the following stanzas : — 

All hail, chaste empress of the night. 

Whose rays yon distant hills adorn, 
Here lone I watch thy silver light, 

And life's protracted sorrows mourn ! 
For here all earthly troubles cease, ^ 

And weary mortals rest in peace. 

Queen of the vast, tempestuous main ! 

Whose changes rule the waves and wind, 
Nor bounded by that power maintain. 

Their influence o'er the human mind ; 
When like thy course through angry skies 
The visions of the future rise. 

Here shroudless, by thy light remov'd. 

In sacred earth to find repose ; 
liOW lies the form of him I loVd, 

Unconscious now of human woes : 
While years of mingled joy and woe 
All wildly in my memory glow. 

'Twas in this changing, mystic hour 

That first my plighted faith I gave ; 
Nor dreamt thy waning spells of power 
» Portended an untimely grave. 

And yet those ties, though broke by thee, 
Are sacred still to love and me. 

Still in this hour will EUen view 

Thy splendid orb this turf illume ; 
And bathe her temples in the dew 

That rises pure from Bichard's tomb ! 
Till, severed from all earthly ties, 
I seek his spirit through the skies. 

Arlecdon Church is nearly half a mile distant from the village, or 
any other place of residence, and is consequently well calculated to 
inspire that reverential awe which all who are worthy of the name of 
man feel when approaching so unequivocal a proof of the uncertainty 
of human life as a church-yard presents, in so lonely a situation, at 
the solemn hour of midnight. It is at such a time that the best feel- 
ings of our nature are awake ; and as we view the resting place of so 
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many, undistarbed by the bustle of the world, we oontemplate the 
frailty of our present existence, and as its importance, except as it 
affects oar eternal happiness, dwindles into nothing before the 
certainty of its termination, and the assurance that we shall be for- 
gotten upon earth, we feel, in its fullest and most proper extent, the 
necessity of fixing our affections upon subjects that the ^re affects^ 
only as a barrier which must be passed by all, and which, as they 
are equally certain are beyond all human calculation, more per- 
manent and lasting. It is true that there are some who, either for 
want of sense or proper reflection, will, through mere bravado when 
in company, affect to despise, or turn to ridicule, those feelings of the 
Bool which are in themselyes an indubitable proof that there is a 
God, a Redeemer, and an awful eternity ; but such were not the 
yonthfol party that had so unexpectedly witnessed the actions and 
orerheard the singular orisons of Eleanor Anderson, which clearly 
indicated that some dreadful calamity in early life had affected her 
nnderstandin^. The mingled sensations of awe, pity, and surprise 
kept them silent as the emblems of mortality around them ; and 
80 totally absorbed was every other faculty in listening to her 
strange soliloquy, and watching her proceedings, that not one of 
them attempted either to speak or move, till the old woman, rising 
from the ground, slowly advanced up the path which led directly to 
the gate where they were standing, when, by a simultaneous move- 
ment, they aU at once drew back to allow her full liberty to pass. 
This did not, however, appear to be her intention, for having closed 
the gate without an^r apparent emotion, she turned round without 
speaking, and placing her hands upon her sides, continued sted- 
faatly to gaze upon the countenances of those she probably consi- 
dered as intruders. The moon, which beamed full in the faces of the 
yonthfol wanderers, eave Eleanor an incalculable advantage over 
them ; for her face, snaded from the light, and further obscured by 
the projection of her hat, was visible only by the reflection of her 
large dark eyes, which glittered with more than mortal lustre. Both 
the young women instinctively shuddered beneath the earnest gaze 
of the almost supernatural bein^ before them, and clung closer to 
the arms of their protectors ; while Henry and Walter, though some- 
what abashed, endured her keen glances without shrinking. The 
I death-like silence observed by both parties, which continued for some 
I time, and which added to the solemnity of the scene, was first broke 
I by Henry Clementson. "Pray, good Dame, what is your reason 
I for planting yourself there, and looking so earnestly at us ?" " It 
I is to discover whether your coming here was purposely or acci- 
i dental," was the reply. ** If that be your wish," answered Henry, 
*' you take a strange, and let me tell you, a very unlikely method 
for procuringk^ its gratification. It is, however, di too little conse- 
quence to be made a secret of. We are young, were at the sports, 
and, being almost suffocated in the bam, took a walk to refresh our- 
selves. On our return we observed this gate open, and discovered 
you in the church-yard ; and we have waited your return, it may be, 
to render you assistance, if needful. You are old and feeble, far from 
home, and in this solitary place at midnight. Tell me, then, 
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whether yomr i^pearance here, or ours, is the most natural ?" " Henry 
Clementson, " said the old woman in a feeHn^ and sorrowing tone 
of voice, ^* thine are the words of truth, and thine is the strong 
and ready hand, and the feeling heari which hath afforded me pro- 
tection n*om the ignorant and brutish rabble ; and with thee I will 
not dissemble. For fifty years of sorrow have I, in sickness and in 
health, by ni^ht and by day, in this place awaited that hour of 
change which is just added to the time that has gone for ever. My 
pilgrimage is now completed ; and long ere that annual change shaU 
return will all that is mortal of this fading form be like the millions 
that have preceded nie to the grave. But much it grieves me to 
see the offspring of her who was long dearest to me upon earth, the 
once fair and blooming Ellen Crosby, in such company at this un- 
lucky and mysterious hour.*' " Nay, good mother," replied Henry, 
"for the kindness your speech is meant to convey I thank yon; 
but you overshoot the mark. What can my company possibly be to 
you ? If you have been unfortunate, and date your sorrows from this 
hour, it is nothing to the present purpose. All changes must have 
a beginning, and the hour which was unpropitious to you may be 
more favourable to another. But from what part of this comfKiny 
can you augur evil to me?" "You have mistaken my meaning, 
Henry. I meant no reflection upon your company in the manner 
in which you have understood me. They may be as good, nay, be 
better than yourself, and yet not the less dangerous. Whatever 
they are, they are with you at this hour of change, a time which 
is fraught with evil to those whom the fates may subject to its influ- 
ence ; and when I who have drank so deeply of its bitter potion can 
no longer be swayed by it, on whom shoiud the load of sorrow fall 
but upon those who have been the only living witnesses to its baleful 
effects ? And again I sayit grieves me you should have incurred 
the danger." " If," said Walter, " the danger be such as cannot be 
avoided, what need we trouble ourselves about it ^ Yet if this old 
daoie can, as is said of her, and as she herself seems to advance, peep 
into futurity, I freely, as far as regards myself, challenge her to the 
disclosure ; for which due recompense shall be made, provided it is 
worth the hearing." " Nay, young man," replied she, " keep thy 
money, for to me it were now useless : yet this much will I tell thee, 
and tQou mayest recall my words to remembrance, when thou alone 
wilt be able to judge of their truth. Thou wilt be the longest sur- 
vivor of this present company by very many years; nor wilt thou 
ever be the husband of that maiden who now stands by thy side." 
" Now, dame Eleanor thou art ,speaking farther than thou knowest, 
for" — " Peace," said she, interrupting: him, " for so it is decreed. 
Another is destined for thee, who will see thee laid as low as thou 
shalt soon see others. I waste no more words with thee." " Truly. 
Walter," observed Henry, " you have no great reason to complain. 
Long life, and an helpmate whose loss you will have no occasion to 
mourn, are no unpleasant tidings. Can you not, good dame, as 
Walter and Fanny are not destined to come together, prognosticate 
more favourable on that score relative to his fair sister and her 
present companion ?" " Henry Cleraentson," said the old woman, 
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with great solemnity, and drawing dose up to them, '^ make no jest 
of mf predictions, nor attempt to disguise the interest you feel in the 
questioa yon have asked. Many are the opportunities you have had 
of asking me to untold your destiny ; yet never hefore did you express 
a wish of hearing. Fair, indeed, is she whom you have thus chosen : 
and if my eyes deceive me not, as good as fair. Therefore, mark 
the result of my observations. You have both the same sign of nati- 
vity, and so far all is well. But, (added she, after keenly scrutinizing 
the face of each) you have met together under an ominous and adverse 
planet ; and thot4:h it cannot separate you long, its influence may 
oe fatal to you both. There are ways to circumvent its malignancy. 
But no ! my brain bums as it is wont when daring to remove the veil 
which shadows futurity : the mists dispel, and I see, God ! yet 
why should I anticipate ? Away, I will tell you no more. Nay, 
interrupt me not ; farewell." And before Henry could recover from his 
astonishment, old Eleanor, with a swiftness of foot almost surpassing 
credibility, was too far gone for him to think of detaining her with- 
out the certainty of attracting the observation of other parties of 
stragglers, who would not have neglected such an opportunity of 
exercising their talents of remark. 

Walter was the first of the petrified party that recovered the use of 
his tongue. " So," said he, " we must have our fortunes speered, 
and, forsooth, we have been accommodated with a vengeance ! The 
old sybil is not, however, far read in the mysteries of her profession ; 
all plain sailing, a little about planets and signs, &c., but nothing 
about horoscopes, and the more abstruse parts of the science. "What 
is the difference, I should like to know, between a fortune-teller and 
a witch } The old woman seems to have been unfortunate, and nothing 
but misfortunes run in her head. Let me see, imprimis^ I was to 
survive you all ; well, certainly some of us must be the longest liver, 
and as I believe I am the youngest, should that prove to be the case, 
it will be no very convincing proof of her skill. We will therefore 
set that down as something indifferent. But I was not to marry 
you, Fanny ! That was bad, very bad, and I hope is a lie ! There- 
fore, her last prediction is not worth attending to. Now then, 
for you : apropos^ you were both born under the same sign. Let us 
see how that tallies." " I was twenty-four on the eighteenth of 
April last," said Henry. " My sister's birth-day, as I am a sinner !" 
exclaimed Walter, rather startled at this coincidence ; "for I remem- 
ber well that she was twenty-one on that very day. Your age was 
no doubt well known to her, but how she came to be so well 
acquainted with Mary's is not so easy to determine ; though it might 
be possible enough. Well, but no matter, that was all very good. 
Then you had met under the same planet to which she imputes her 
own misfortunes ; and reason good it should be no favourite with 
her. That is all very natural. A burnt child, it is said, dreads the 
fire. Then came the climax, which I confess I would have preferred 
in the comic, rather than the tragic style. But what reason could 
be expected from a siUy old creature, who has gone quite crazy with 
ransacking the elements to find out the time of her own dissolution." 
In this noisy strain did Walter run on till they arrWed at the 
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Tillage, partly because he had no f$,ith in the prophecies of Eleanor 
Anderson, and partly to dispel the evident effects of her predicticm 
npon Mary and Fanny, and spite of one or two feeble endeaToors to 
dis^ise it, e?en upon Henry himself, whom Walter now regarded 
with unqualified admiration. His courage and unrivalled prowess, 
joined to his unassuming manner in resigning the belt, were all hit 
youthful and ardent disposition, and to riTet his warmest Mend- 
ship and esteem. 

The scene whicA awaited their return to the ball-room was one of 
a very different description frcmi the last. The bam was not so 
much crowded as when they left it, but it was equally as noisy and 
disturbed. Robin Armstrong, Richie Foster, Brown, and Westray, 
had found their way down to the Tillage, and Tommy Foster, who 
was too found of mountain dew to be quite sober, had, in oonse- 
Quence, lost his sweetheart, and again joined his former companions 
in a very captious humour. In fa^t the whole party were more than 
half-seas-over, and peace was very difficult to preserve amongst them. 
Robin Armstrouj^, though a bold and daring character, was of rather a 
taciturn disposition, and one of the few who possess the sins^ular pro- 
perty of preservii^ a due command of temper, amidst the wildest 
uproar of dissipation ; and had even been known to pocket affironts 
wnen in liquor, which he was anxious to resent when quite sober. 
Long before his presence was observed by any of the party, Henry co^d 
discover that Robin Armstrong had full exercise to preserve quietness 
between his relations, and Brown and Westray, and that he himself 
was the cause of quarrel. " There is surely no occasion for dis- 
pute," said Armstrong, ** those who lost, are as willing to pay as 
the winners are to receive ; and you say, Westray, -that the Toung 
fellow has more than once affronted both Brown and you, ana as to 
my brother and nephew, thev have no cause of quarrel with him. 
To be sure, I do think myself that he is a better man than either 
of them at this time ; but Tommy may long be a match for him, 
therefore drop the subject altogether." " To oe sure,'* said Tommy, 
sulkily, " he won the gloves, and threw me fairly, and therefore I 
will pay my bets honoui-ably. But in spite of all KsEdgie's bragging, I 
dare nght either of them any time they like." **I bragged none," 
said Brown, " but I have no occasion to be continually bullied by any 
of you ; and I say again, Clementson is a better, aye, I say, better man 
than any the border can produce ; and as to Tom's fightiujg him it 
is mere nonsense. He would lick him as easy as he threw him, and 
that was as easy as if he had been a baby." *'Thou'rta liar, Kadgie!" 
cried Richie. " No man can make such a baby of either my son 
or his father ; and that I will let thee know presently." ** That thou 
shall not!" exclaimed "Westray; **you have bantered us all night, 
and Brown is right." At the very moment when Robin's influeneo 
would no longer have availed, he fortunately espied his son and his 
companions — "Peace," cried he, '* ye hot-headed asses! See, here 
is Walker, and Henry Clementson himself." 

These words had a kind of electrical effect up6n the four wrangle- 
some companions of Robin Armstrong ; and the violent passions with 

hich they had been previously agitated subsided immediatelT into a 
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settled calm. The words of strife, and the arms raised ^r comhat, 
were instantlj exchanged for one eenaral stare of sorprise at the 
person who had heen uie innocent, though immediate cause of their 
eontention ; and all, from different motives, feeling somewhat abashed 
at hw unexpected i^etenoe, after earnestly surveying him for a moment, 
seemed to drop every intention of strife, and slunk silently to the 
seats they had previously occupied ; while the young men, who had 
heen the means of preventing actual hostilities, accompanied by their 
fiur companions, advanced towards the now quiet and peaceful party. 

'* It is well lads ye are come," cried Bobin Armstrong on seeing 
iktm. approach, ^ otherwise we should have had pret^ doings, I 
bdieve. Therefore, come, sit down, and help me to keep peace 
among these quarrelsome blades who will needs cut one another's 
throate, which would be a most sinking loss, either to our young 
King's revenue, or to the distillers of the water of life. Therefore, 
I pray ye, as ye are honest men, and good subjects, assist me either 
to keep these sparks quiet, or find them something worth while to 
quarrel about. Here, Harry, bring us another bowl of punch ; and 
hang him who will not sooner drink than quarrel without a reason." 
The transitions of the last few minutes had contributed to dissipate 
the effects of the liquor they had so plentifully swallowed, and the 
speech of Robin Armstrong, purposely calculated to awaken them to 
a just sense of the folly of quarrelling amongst themselves, had its due 
effect upon the whole party ; and observing Walter and Henry pre- 
paring to join them, each determined to take no further notice at 
present, either of the scuffle, or the occasion of it. 

The moment Henry Clementson was seated, Tommy Foster rose, 
snatched the bowl m>m the hands of the landlord, and advanced 
with it towards him. " If I lose a wager," cried he, ** I will pay it 
honourably ! Here is the bowl you won of me, and here is the hand 
of a true Britoner ! and damn, if I retain any malice or illwill to- 
wards you, more than to the chUd that is unborn, though you hindered 
me of Both the belt and gloves ; aye, and, moreover, enabled these 
knaves to laugh at me into the bargain, which was equally as pro- 
voking as throwing me.'' Henry instantly seized the proffered hand, 
and shaking it heartily replied that for his own part their meeting in 
the ring had only made him more desirous oi his acquaintance, as 
every man had a right, and as far as re^rded him, was welcome to 
do lus best. His maxim was, never to tnink himself thrown till he 
found he was undermost on the ground : and he had surely no ri^ht 
to think anything but well of those who entertained the same opimon 
as himself. Then, grasping the bowl, he drank to the good health 
of all present, and, turning to Richie, who had been surveying him 
with a minuteness something similar to the look of a mastiff when 
undetermined whether to bite or lick the hand about to caress it, he 
ranarked, ** that if he had been a few years younger, he would have 
been the most dangerous customer he had ever met with, as so strong 
an arm had never crossed his back before." Nothing could have 
been more agreeable to the frank and warm heart of Richie than such 
an observation from a man of Henry's prowess. He started up, and 
crfed with the voice of a Stentor, " Then give me a shake of thy 
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daddle, for thon art a true-hearted chap, I warrant thee! Aye, 
thou sayest true, I have in my time made many a good man know 
the time o' day to his sorrow ! Bat thon galloped over me as if I had 
heen a jenny spinner. I thought yance to-day, I could have wisted 
thee ahout like a cat without claws ; hut hark thee, lad, I think the 
trial was as well let alone. So give me thy hand, and I promise 
thee it will he thy own fault if ever we quarrel again." " Then,** 
replied Rohin, " I will pledge that you continue friends a long time ; 
for 1 know that Henry is none of your waspish crazy pates that 
cannot take a glass without heing foolish. So enough said, we 
are all friends now, and let us he merry. Come, Brown, push round 
the howl and ^ve us something in point." " Point, or not point,** 
said Brown, " if I sing this night, excepting a stave of my own, may 
this he my poison ! Point quonia ! What is this ? Gin, as I am the 
son of a woman ! Then, juage ye, my lads, if I sing not to the point. 

Your gentry may boast of their slip-slopping wine. 
And in exstacies term it a liquor cuvine. 
But if such was the drink of the heathens of old. 
It made Bacchus a sot, and dame Juno a scold. 
Be mine the pure beverage, which, bouncing apart. 
Each drop that you swallow goes plump to the heart ! 
O I for tuning aU discords the regions within, 
There's nothing so famous as true Hollands gin ! 

Then there's brandy, French brandy ! come push round 

the bowl. 
It lightens the mind, and enlivens the soul. 
And good reason it should, for it comes from a coast 
Where the air is more pure than old England can boast. 
Then let us be merry, and brook no delay. 
Till darkness gives place to the rosy-faccMl day ; 
For no toper on earth can the praises advance. 
Or detract from the worth of the brandy of France. 

" Now, hoys, call ye not that in point ?" " Look ye, lads," said 
Richie, " it may he all well enough m the way of a man's calling ; 
hut I say, curse the French, and their liquor, and climate altoge- 
ther ; for they neither eat, drink, nor fight like men. For when Brown 
and I went over one time, in that La, La, Galle, damn their lingo 
into the hargain, say I, I happened to give one of them a rattle 
over his chops for his jahher, which laid him sprawling like the hinder 
legs which they cut off the poor innocent frogB to make scouse of, and 
the bloody cut-throats drew as many knives as would have carved 
me into crown pieces, had I not seized the fire irons, and driven 
the cowardly rascals out of the room." And what was Brown doing 
all this time, Richie.'" said Westray. "Brown, Oh! Browii was 
husy collogueing with the ma^strates of the place ahout his own 
affairs." ** Come, come, Richie, stop your gallop ahout that. You 
know had it not heen for me you would have been a soioumer in 
the hulks to this day for your pranks that trip. It was all work to 

fet him dear, T\\ assure ye." "Why," said Richie, " to give the thy 
ue, thou had'st some influence there, to be sure. 1 remember 
they would have made thee hangman-general; but the Popish ordi- 
nary, who was himself a true Judas, 1*11 warrant him, took it into 
his head that while Brown's right eye was examining the halter, hit 
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left bad a kind of leer towards him, which he did not half like ; 
and as th^ fellows have all to say there, poor Kadgie lost the 
S V .^^t^H^® company laughed heartily at Richie's inven- 
Hon; bntKobm, observing Brown's countenance began to forebode 
a storm said "Come come, Richie, no more of your bitter iokes. 
As you did not like Brown's song, try if you can give us abetter." 
"Me sing! Can the Devil whistle? But Tommy, ye can give old 
Andrew Dobson's lilt to the same tune. Ye kenned old Andrew 
Dobson, some of ye! he dearly loved the smack of the peet reek, 
and a hearty old codger he was, but he overdosed himself at last, 
and a waefu' tale I could teU of his latter end. But hang care, 
drink about, and listen till honest Andrew's lilt." Tommy, who 
had no mean pipe of his own, and hated ceremony as much as 
his iather, lost no time in acceding to his wishes. 

Come all ye good fellows who wish to unite. 
Stand true to each other, and do what is right. 
Let us haste to the ffighlands, the counti^ for me ! 
And bring home the liquor that sparkles so free : 
For to sharpen the wit, and ennoble the blood. 
There's nothing on earth half so che^, or so good ;— 
For though small be the pittance the kern can afford. 
Let him qttaff a few mntchkins,— he's high as a lord ! 

Thra hark to the saddle ; those hills let ns seek 
Where the natives subsist by the smack of their reek ; 
Where the dew of the vallies, and breeze of the hills, 
Besemble the liquid that flows from their stills ; 
Fbr whffii dear as the first are the bubbles that float 
No balsam so healthy ere ran down a throat 
And no fat gouty toper the blessing ere knew. 
Of that liquor so wholesome, the pure mountain dew. 

1^ After the noise with which this boisterous proceeding was accom- 
panied had partly subsided, Richie Foster, turning to good Harry 
Jenkinson, asked him " If he did not prefer the pure mountain dew to 
either ^n or brandy ?" " Truly," said Harry, " I think there is 
little difference. Our excise folks make no distinction between 
them ; and as for my own drinking, home-brewed for me ! No, no, 
none of your strong fiery potions for me, which are like to blister the 
month, and scald the very guts in a man's belly. The foaming 
tankard and a hearty drink for my money; and no sipping and 
davering like a woman drinking tea, or tasting aniseed water. And 
for singing, I will bring you Will Sinclair of Croasdale, and he shall 
sing ye a fine ballad as long as my arm, made by old Robin Jen- 
kinson, my neighbour and kinsman, and every bit of it in praise of 
home-hrewed, f warrant ye!" and suiting the action to the word, 
good Harry departed in ^uest of the personage he had recommended. 

A scene like this, assisted by the effluvia of tobacco, could not 
possess many attractions for the young females who formed a part of 
the company ; and Mary had more than once pressed her father to 
retnm home. Of this, however, she entertained but faint hopes. 
She knew her uncle and the nature of his connexions too well to ex* 
peet tioiat he would be in any hurry ; and her father, even if so inclined, 
eonld not leaye him ^with propriety. The anxiety she felt on her 
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mother's accoant prompted her to make another attempt to induce 
them to depart ; bat it was as fatile as the former. Richie pi eased 
her to stop and hear Will Sinclair's ballad ; and Robin's answer was 
precisely the same, " Aye, lassie, just now !" as it had been some 
time before, and which she was aknodt certain would not vary for 
an hour to come. Walter and Fanny were ready to depart, and the 
youth who sprung to her side to accompany them was perhaps the 
most impatient of the three. Maiy felt and was fully conscious of the 
importance of that moment, and the influence it might have on her 
future destiny. Walter would, no doubt, escort Fanny home, and it 
was equally certain that Henry would not leave her ; and however 
much she felt inclined to be pleased with his attentions, the pre- 
dictions of the old woman, which clearly foreboded evil, still rung in 
her^ars. It was likewise very probable that she would in future be 
looked upon as a sweetheart of Henry Glementson's, as not a single 
day would elapse before even her mother would be acquainted with 
their being together, and that he accompanied her home. All ihese 
things, though perhaps pleasing in the whole, are, for the first time, 
not devoid of embarrassing and even painful sensations to a yoang 
and bashful maiden. There was however^ no alternative. The busi- 
ness he had yet to conclude made Robin Armstroi^ glad of any 
plausible pretence for their departure ; and perceiving them ready, 
he observed, '' I am sure, Mary, you have company sufficieilt to take 
care of you, if '—glancing at his daughter, and a father's fears for a 
moment crossing his mind, — **you can take care of yourself." It 
was now useless to wait, and the youthful party after enduring the 
wit of their temporary companions, which however Walter and 
Henry endeavoured to retort with interest, left the bam amongst the 
whispers and remarks of the remaining pait of the company. 

"Come, lads," said Westray, "push round the bowl; we are 
now alone, one drink more, and then to business. The time is fast 
approaching, (and we must determine upon something. By the bye, 
our felling in with Clementson is somewhat unlucky, for we shall be 
completely in his power ; he will either fell in with us at joxa house, 
or meet us on his return." " If I had thought of that," said Tommy, 
" I would have {)revented his goin^. What i( I go after them, ana 
try to prevent his going home with Mary ?" " That will not de," 
reioined Westray, " I would as soon think of thrusting mjr head into 
a lion's den as trying that experiment. Clementson is quiet enough 
and let him alone, but interfere with him, and you never saw such a 
high-flown devil in your Ufe. Nay, nay, Tom ! I wish you well, but 
drop all thoughts of crossing him." "I think," said Richie, "h6 
is as thou sayest Westray, a very devil when ^ovdfced ; but did eititer 
of you see him fSEurly tried?" "Tried," said Brown, "you knaw 
Jock Harrison, Ihe Burslem tinker ?" "Aye," said Richie, " and as 
ffood a man he is as ever peeled in a ring." " Well ! Jock wt» in 
his waggeries one Sunday afternoon on the Skittle HHl, at Hen«ii%« 
ham and threw a youn^ter's hat, who was bowling, beside his grey- 
feced dog Trusty, bidding him take care of it, am amused himsiuf 
with the efforts made to take it from him, when up comes this same 
q»ark, and knowing the urchin who owned the hat, seised on a 
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sapliufi^, and poor Tmsty, in endeavooring to defend tlie eharge in- 
trtttted to him, was laid sprawling, and had his hrains beat out in an 
instant. You know that Jock prized the dog as he did his own 
life, and he was not slow in preparing to take revenge, and I did 
expect would have given Clementson a thrashing, for they had a 
feir trial for it. But it would not do. Jock was knocked down at 
every turn ; and though he fought till he was nearly lifeless, he was 
licked like a child, while Clementson had scarcely a scratch ; and 
when the fight was over, he threw the carcass of Trusty beside his 
master, and bade us bury the two brutes together." " Faith," said 
Biehie, ** I think I had nearlj caught a Tartar ; but ye see we are 
friendly enough now. But will the young fellow peach think you ?" 
** As fcnr your friendship, Richie," said Westsray, ** I can see into that 
as farasanodier ; but I wiU sav no more on that subject : and as to 
peaching, thete is no fear of that, for though he has never been con- 
cerned himself, he would neither inform nor assist a seizure for all the 
Wimdy in Cumberland. But look ye ! here comes our landlord and 
Willy Sinclair, both in rieht good order. We must first hearken to 
thejpriuses of home-brewed, aira then be off in a jifiy." 

While these worthies were thus amusing themsdves, Henry and 
Walter, arm in arm with their fair companions, had passed the t^ats 
upon the common, which were now nearly deserted, except by those 
iriio dozed upon the bmiches or lay stretched out at fall lengUi along 
er be»eath them. They were not long in crossing the remainder of 
^tke common, passing through Winter GiU, and reaching iSskat^ which, 
as the residence or Fanny Westray, was the place where the^ must 
sqparaie, a circumstance productive of great anxiety to every individual 
or the party. Their conversation along the road had been general, 
and the events of the day had fumislMd such ample materials for 
remark, that the journey had passed over almost imperceptibly ; but 
now was the time to determine what progress the lovers had really 
made in the affections of their respective partners. Fanny felt no 
objection to Walter's company ; and Walter, in addition to the pre- 
ference he felt for Fanny's society, was aware that he would be 
kttgbed at if it was known that he parted from her without enteiinjg 
tiie house, a fevour for which he was l^erefcnre determined to be solici- 
tous, except ur^ by Mary to accompany her home, which would pro^ 
babl]r subject him both to Henry's iuwill and the consequences of his 
remaining with Fanny, if disappointed by his sister, who had been 
all ikbe evening under his more particubur escort. Hei^ felt an 
interest in the eyent to which he had hitherto been a stranger, while 
Mary scarcely knew what to think, or how she o^it to act with 
propriety ; and therefore determined to be guided by Walter's conduot 
on -the occasion, whom i^e knew was more jealous of her character 
than his own, and who, from his previous acquaintance with her lover, 
would assuredly not throw her into his company if he judged it 
improper. 

There is a kind of instinctive propriety on some occasions, as in- 
eidebtal to all classes in soci^y as the sack is conunon to nearly 
aU the nations in Europe ; and it was this wMoh caused Walter and 
Henry to suffer their partners to withdraw their arms from then 
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at the same moment, as mutually conscious tkat tbey might wish to 
have some little conversation together before they separated, unknown 
to any other person. The young women accordingly withdrew close to 
the door, while their admirers, aware that there was no danger of 
losing them in such a situation, remained watching their motions at 
some distance. " Walter," said Henry, hesitatingly, " do you intend 
to stop here anytime with Fanny ?" ** Yes,'* replied Walter, frankly, 
** if Mary's partner does not think her either too old or too ugly to be 
at the trouble of seeing her safe home." " I like your frankness, 
Walter : but do you r<jally think your sister will accept of my com- 
pany ?" " Do I think ! how in the name of Cup>id should I know my 
sister's thoughts? Why, Henry, that old sybil has surely turned 
your brain, or you woidd not ask me so foolish a question. If I 
stop here, it is not likely that Mary will prefer a solitary ramble at 
this hour ; and I fancy the lasses are not in the habit of running 
away from you." " Seriously, Walter, I know not what to think. 
I wish old Ellen Anderson had been one hundred miles &om owt 
path, for I confess her predictions hang like a millstone upon me. 
And for your sister, think not I will ever resign her unless she fairlT 
discards me, for all the old women in the imiverse." " Well, enoucrn 
said ; there is no proof like trial. But see, if I mistake not, the 
door opened, and therefore there is no time to lose. I will not, how* 
ever, stop long here at this time, and will probably see you again 
before daylight. If not^ will you go to church, and take pot-luck 
with us to-morrow?" '>I| cannot promise that; but if the day be 
fine, expect me in the afternoon, when we can talk further at our 
leisure." And so saying, the young men instantly drew up to the 
door. 

Scarcely had the young women reached the porch, an appendage 
which was generally attached to the entrance of all farm-buildings 
in olden times, ere they could plainly distinguish suppressed voices 
within ; and on Fanny's trying the door for admittance, it instantly 
yielded to the first pressure, ^is created no surprise, as the reason 
was sufficiently obvious. One of her sisters and the maid-servant 
had been at the races, and had preceded them home, not unaccom- 
panied, and were diverting themselves in the intermediate time by 
introducing in their remarks upon the events of the day such appro- 
priate inuendoes relative to th^ present situation as seldom fail to 
please those for whose ears they are intended. These conversations 
are Koften extremely lively and amusing, as they are generally con« 
sidered on all sides as a game, or trial of wit, a quality allowed by 
all to be most satisfactorily distributed, as very few are, in reality^ 
willing to admit that their own quantum is anj^thing deficient ; and 
sly comparative aUusions in which every individual is more or less 
concerned are incessantly bandied about, and couched under observa- 
tions which, as all participate in the joke, seem equally to affect the 
whole company. Yes, though many of my readers will censure as im- 
prudent and immodest the ddights which spring from such unrestricted 
and private intercourse between the sexes as characterizes our Oum- 
brian manner of rural courtship, yet they know neither half its plea<* 
fares nor the lively innocency with which it is generally accom- 
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panied. It is often, ' with the rustic swain, the mainspring of his 
actions and the summum bonum of his happiness, divested of which 
he would become a mere formal clodpole, without either life or spirit, 
a miserable burthen to himself, useless to his country, and a nuisance 
to society, instead of being what he is, not only the hardy and yigorous 
supporter of that structure of which he forms a part, but one of those 
invaluable contributors which Goldsmith very justly observes: — 

" When once destroy'd can never be supplied/' 

It has been erroneously maintained, or rather supposed, by some 
that this manner 'of proceeding affords such favourable opportunities 
for criminal connexions that seduction follows as a matter of course. 
This is in itself a sufficient proof that those who suppose so are deducing 
inferences from a principle with which they are tol^y unacquainted. 
Illegitimacy is not more frequent in the country than in towns, or 
in those places where such opportunities do not exist, and is still 
less common in those parts of Scotland where such seeming libeities 
are allowed as would in Cumberland be deemed immodest. In point 
of fact, without alleging that night is the onl^p^ time at their own 
disposal for meetings which all must allow to be indispensable, custom 
appears to level all distinction in such oases. Those lovers who are 
unaccustomed to a midnight tete-a-tetey mi^ht, if placed in such a 
situation, feel rather embarrassed, and consider it in some degree 
tolerating liberties which under other circumstances they would not 
have dreamt of, and 

" A dear loVd lad, convenient snng, 
A treacheronB indination,'* 

might have some influence on their future movements; but when 
sQoh opportunities are sanctioned by custom, and expected as matters 
of course, they convey no intimation of immodest freedom, and 
remove no barrier to natural modesty. The bounds consistent with 
imiocence are as clearly defined and as well understood as at any similar 
meeting under different circumstances; and until a rural population 
as active, intelligent, and independent, and a county where fewer 
atrocities connected with any intercourse between the sexes can be 
pointed out, it vnll be time enough to indulge in ideal speculations 
tending to asperse the customs of our own neighbourhood in this 
respect. 

This unexpected addition to the number of inmates did not disturb 
the peace and tranquillity which reigned in the dwelling of Henry 
Westray, of Eskat. A mutual endeavour to identify each other, during 
which some ludicrous mistakes frequently occur, is generally the 
prevailing inducement for the first few minutes ; and then each 
selecting their previous associate, they retire to such places as seem 
to preclude all fear of imwelcome interruption. Accordingly before 
Mary was well aware of their absence, Walter and Fanny were, 
stranger as she was to the house, far beyond the probability of her 
finding them again ; and anxious as she really felt to reach home^ no 
altemative remained but departing with Henry. The distance be- 
tween Salter and Eskat is not great, but it yet is, though less so thaa 
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at that period, a gloomy and solitary road, either by the principsd high 
way or the nearer footpath which was for that reason ohoseii by Mioy 
on this occasion. "Wnatever embarrassment Mary might feel at the 
oommencement of this short journey, it was entirelv dissipated bef^we 
they reached Salter. With that deKeacj which always accompanies 
true love, Henry, though perfectly obliging and attentiye, was more 
BoUcitous to sooth the fears and secure the confidence of his fair eham- 
pion than to appear particular in his assiduities towards her; and 
It was only on their approaching so near to the house as to leave Mary 
the perfect mistress of her own actions that he be^n to meditate on 
turning the conversation to the subject nearest to his heart. A short 
silence ensued, during which thev reached an old gate wMch led 
into the yard, and their attention being roused by distinctly nearing 
the sound of different voices, amongst which they could dearly 
distinguish the words, ** Hist, yonder they come !" Henry desiring 
Mary not to be alarmed, pointed out to her the shadowy forms m 
three or four men, partly shaded from the moonlight by the over- 
hanging boughs of a large sycamore tree, which stood at one extremity 
of the building ; and what to him was the only circumstance winrthy 
of notice, the two which were most visible evidently wore red coats. 
** Oh, Henry," said Mary, softly, " what can be the meaning of this ? 
May not these men have muidered my dear mother ? I dare say there 
was not any living being left in the house with her, excepting my old 
nurse." *• Do not fear, my love, for your mother," replied Henry. 
*' Had there been any violence going forward they would not have 
been standings yonder. But what any of the military can be wanting 
here at this time I cannot teU ; yet be their errand what it may, they 
can have no business with us." By this time the whole party had 
dearly perceived that their former conjectures were not well founded ; 
for quitting their retirement, they stationed themselves in the nearest 
path which led to the door, and the foremost, a stout thickset fellow, 
with a red coat, exclaimed " I told you it was only some clodhopp^ 
with his sweetheart ! I will, however, have one smack of her ups ; 
that is, if I think them worth tasting ;" and so saying he advanced 
towards the terrified Mary, encouraged by the jokes of his companions, 
who appeared quite pleased with an adventure which seemed to promise 
some nm. 

The words of the soldier, and his evident intention of frdfilling 
them, made Henry instantly quit the side of Mary to interpose be- 
tween them. "Stand back,** said he, " and mind your own business ! 
What right have you to interfere with us ?" The red-coat, a sturdy 
blade, who was in reality afraid of very few men, was by no means 
disconcerted at the formidable appearance of tbe manly figure before 
him. ** Keep thy wind to cool thy poddish with, Johnnie," said he, 
"jand when there is a wench in the case, learn to keep out of my 
way, or I will not be long in teaching thee how to do so in fature." 
"Do not think," replied Henry, "that because there are four of you, 
that you shall offer any insult to this young woman when in my 
company. If you persist in your brutish insolence, depend upon it 
you will r^nt it." The soldier, perhaps unfortunately for himself, 
did not righUy coBstrae l^e threat implied in the latter part of Henry's 
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address. He imagined that the superiority of number, as well 
as each of them being armed with a large stici, must deter any but 
a madman from attempting personal resistance ; and as for law, other 
reasons, independent of the difficulty of recognizing him, made him 
scoff at the idea. ** ^hy, Johnnie I thinkest thou there is any law fot 
a kiss ? No, man, our justices know better than that ! Besides, I am 
a soldier, and could plead priyilege. Theiefore, stand back ! Oh I 
(seeing Henry determined and preparing to resist him), then will I 
wring thy nose to teach thee better manners !*' 

Tms was the worst joke the soldier had ever been concerned in, for 
DO sooner did he attempt to put his intention into elocution, than 
he was levelled with such tremendous force, that, falling first with 
hii head against the rough payement, the shock completely stupified 
him for some time. His foremost comrade immediately aavanced to 
affist him, and aimed a blow at Henry's head with his cudgel. Thitf 
bis adversary avoided, and elosine witn him, wrenched the stick from 
his grasp, and at the same time, dashed him to the ground with such 
viol^ce that he lay as insensible as his companion. The others 
witnessing this twofold disaster, drew back in terror ; and one of them 
patting his fingers to his mouth whistled aloud. During these tran- 
sactions Mary was almost petrified with fear ; and excepting a loud 
scream at the commencement of the scuffle, she stood gazing on the 
combatants with a look of mingled anxiety and terror. Scarcely had 
Henry liberty to turn his attention towards her, before the door was 
opened, and her mother and nurse, who had for some time been 
anxiously expecting the absentees, joined them. When about to retire 
to rest, the^ had distinguished strauge voices about the house; 
and extinguishing the lights, they could plainly discover the num- 
ber, and red coats of the soldiers, as at different times they advanced 
to the windows, and endeavoured to ascertain what was pasnng within 
the house. It was evident to Mrs. Armstrong that their intention 
was either plunder, or that there was some information against her 
husband; and either circumstance was sufficient to create alarm. 
She therefore continued to watch their manoeuvres till the arrival 
of Henry and Mary, and had from an upper window witnessed the 
whole of the foregoing proceedings. She was very certain that the 
young man was a stranger to her, and as she had no idea but that 
some of her relations would accompany Mary home, she was not satisfied 
of her identity before the scuffle began, when her voice having re- 
moved aU doubts upon that head, she had lost no time in hastening to 
her, whatever might be the consequence. She had, however, hardly 
time to assure herself of Mary's safety, before she observed a number of 
men hastening from the other extremity of the yard ; and being unable 
to discover any friends amongst them, she enaeavoured to hurry the 
nurse and Mary towards the door, and addiessing Henry, she said 
" Young man, whoever you are, I could wish you to accompany us 
into the house, otherwise your life will be in danger for the manly 
part yon have taken in this affair, for which give me liberty to tender 
yon such thanks as are in m]r power. Hasten, i beseech you, before 
yonder ruffians have time to intercept you, and revenge the chastise- 
ment you have so justly given their companions." " I thank you for 
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the offer," said Henry, "but cannot think of accepting it till I find 
out what these fellows want. With me I am sure they have no busi- 
ness, and with yon they must have still less. But you had better 
secure the door, while I endeavour to find out their errand.'* " Oh, 
Henry !" cried Mary, " I beg of you for my, for your own sake, not 
to think of waiting here, for they will surely do you a mischief; for 
see, the two men you knocked down are joining them." " Be pacified," 
replied Henry, " I will, at all events, see you safe into the house." 

This determination, however, seemed to have come too late, for 
the whole party had gained the door before them. " What the devil 
is the matter?" said one of the new comers. "I see no occasion you 
had to whistle." " I think it was full time," replied another, " that 
youn^ fellow there has nearly killed your brother Tom, and George 
Tomlinson ; or, at least, has given them reason to remember him as 
long as they live." " Then, by my grandfather's beard," said the other, 
" he shall nave his ears cropped for his pains, if my name be Stephen 
Jemmison." " Who talks of cropping my ears }** said Henry, ad- 
vancing up to the numerous party. "That, let me tell you, is 
what a regiment of such cowardly rascals cannot do. Ha ! Paiker, 
is that you ^ Do you send for these fellows to plunder the country, 
and insult everv person that falls in their way ?" 

The person whom Henry had thus distinguished was a little slender 
man dressed in a blue coat, party coloured waistcoat, and light mixtare 
pantaloons. His height, which was supposed not to exceed five feet, 
was something augmented by a large high-crowned hat, while a 
pair of broad silver shoe-buckles could, even in the shaded moon 
light, be discovered glittering across his feet, and added to the 
natural consequence which the little personage seemed to derive from 
being the evident director of the formidable band around him. 

Jonah Parker was the owner of a pretty laree estate in finnerdale, 
and being rather consequential in his notions and ideas, he was, though 
as timorous in mind as diminutive in body, seldom destitute of a quarrel 
on his hands with some or other of his neig^hbours, and was a 
complete pest to the few ma^strates in the vicinity of Whitehaven 
by constantly teasing them with frivolous complaints, which, origi- 
nating from trifling causes, had latterly assumed a more serious aspect. 
His vanity was of that species which consists in recapitulating imagi- 
nary instances of influence and consequence, which, while it indaoed 
him to remedy every real or supposed transgression affecting his im- 
portance, by resorting to law was in itself not only a fertile expedient 
for furnishing him with opportunities for exercsing what seemed 
his favourite pursuit, but kept him in continual hot water throoj "^^ 
dread of the consequences or these litigious proceeding respectii 
his personal safety. The resentment of some of his maraudii^ 
neighbours had beffun to display itself by frequent depredations upoi 
his property, which nis fragile form and timid spirit made it almost 
impossible for him to detect ; and in those times it was dangerous fol 
men of a very different stamp to hazard an information. Jonah wai" 
therefore considered fair game, and many of the unlucky lads in tbi 
vicinity amused themselves with whimsical allusions to his christeD< 
name, and laughing at the quaint and pompous propriety of 
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in which he prided himself when reprimanding them, a habit which 
he had contracted in his youth, probably owing to his mother being 
one of the Society of Friends. Henry Olementson, to whom he was 
well known, had sometimes relieved Jonah from very unenviable 
sitaations when chance had led him into company where he was not 
treated with common civility, and this had made him somewhat a 
favourite with Parker, but the latter's inveterate habit of speaking 
disrespectfully of every one but himself had caused Henry to treat 
him with vei^ little ceremony. Jonah was extremely anxious to 
preserve the semblance of frienoship between them, conceiving it might 
prove serviceable to him in future, as it sometimes had upon previous 
occasions ; therefore, roughly as Henry had accosted him, he readily 
rephed, **No, good master Henry; you, I am sure, know that I 
respect the laws of our sovereiffu liege too much to aid or assist in 
any transgressions of them ; ana, therefore, if yonder two men^ave 
been either plundering (or insulting you, or that goodly young woman, 
they have but met with their deserts for disobeying my commands, and 
the orders they elsewhere received respecting that man of violence, 
Tom Lucas, of Stockhow, and his bawling associate. Will Sinclair, 
who I suspect have not only laid unjust hands upon part of my goods, 
but are even now concerned in aefranding the revenue of our good 
king. Therefore, good master Henry Clementson, till we meet again, 
I wish jon health and good morning. I tell ye, comrades,'* sdded 
he, turning to his companions and lowering his voice, ** that young 
man is my good friend ; and it were dangerous to molest him, both as 
it would be a gross violation of the law, and what is a better reason 
with some of you, because ye will gain nothing by meddling with 
him." Aftter this lengthy oration, Mr. Jonah Parker departed with 
his company towards Stockhow, and Henry Clementson accompanied 
Mrs. Armstrong and her daughter into their dwelling. 

" If I judge rightly," said Henry, turning to Mrs. Armstrong, 
" the urgency of the occasion must preclude ceremony between us, 
and excuse the liberty which, as a stranger, I may appear to take in 
your affairs. These men are undoubtedly abroad on some infor- 
mation which Parker out of revenge has laid against your neighbour 
Lucas, and in which your husband and his brother-in-law are con- 
cerned ; and should they meet while engaged in any illegal transac- 
tion, the consequences may be serious. This, therefore, I will with- 
out any delay endeavour to prevent. I know where I can find 



Walter, and will bid you farewell for the present," and, without 
ring time for a reply, Henry hastened out of the house. 
Mary," said the watchful mother," great as our obligations appear 



to be to this young man, was it consistent with prudence to be alone 
at this hour with a man who is an entire stranger to you ? for, how- 
ever the circumstance of his attending you home may prove fortunate, 
it cannot excuse any impropriety on your part. I know Henry 
Clementson by report, ana though that, generally speaking, is in his 
favour, he is certainly considered a dangerous acquaintance for a 
young woman." *' Dear mother, I never saw him before this day, 
or rather yesterday ; but my father was aware of his being in the same 
company with me, and Walter accompanied us nearly home." *' Aye, 
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aye/' said the nurse, who loved Mary as well as if she had been her 
own child, ** you need not he alarmed. I was sure Mary would act 
prudently, and as it has fallen out I am glad of it ; for if any 
other person had been with her, you saw into what hands she would 
have fallen. I never saw a bolder nor braver youn^ man, and I hope 
it may be in his power to prevent any further mischief." Leaving 
the kind and garrulous old nurse to convince ffood dame Armstrong ot 
the propriety of the measure Mary had been obliged to adopt, we must 
now detail the future proceedings of Henry Clementson on this busy 
and eventful night. 

Henry was not long in retracing his steps to Eskat, and fortu- 
nately met with Walter just as he had quitted the house. " Walter," 
said he, '^do you know whether your father and uncle have any 
transactions with Tom Lucas and his gang at this time? If they 
have, there is no time to lose if you want to prevent mischief. 
*' They have." " Then let us lose no time in endeavouring to find 
them, and I will acquaint you on the road with what has happened." - 
" I know they intended to cross the common, and take the road to- 
wards Kirkltuid, which I think we had b^ intersect at the nearest 
point." The morning was by this time beginning to break, and the 
two active youne men hastened without further delay towards that 
part of the road Walter had pointed out. The distance, though 
trifling, was sufficient for Henry to detail what he had witnessed since 
they parted. Having reached the place specified, and ascertained 
that nothing had recently passed, they were for a few minutes uncer- 
tiin how to proceed ; but a distinct sound of the tramp of horses, 
urged forward by different voices, soon convinced them that they 
were in the right track, and they accordingly crouched behind the 
hedge to await the approach of the numerous cavalcade. 

" There must have been some treachery," said Walter. " This 
brandy was landed at Barrowmouth some weeks ago, and has been 
concealed in that neighbourhood ever since, as we were conscious 
some information was on foot. In order to insure its safe remo?al, 
a false notice was put in Parker's way as from a friend, informing 
him that there would be a quantity of contraband goods removed 
to Robinson's, of Long Moor, on Monday night next, and assuring 
him that they would be found at Wath, at midnight. It is certain 
that Parker would not fail to endeavour to turn this information to 
account, because he knows Robinson is connected with Lucas and 
Brown, whom he blames for plundering him. It was therefore 
agreed that Brown and Westray should appear publicly at the races, 
that Willy Sincl lir should apprize them of its arrival at Arlecdon 
Moor, and that it should be conveyed a different route, and secreted at 
Salter and Stockhow till Monday evening, when they would accom- 
pany my uncle and Tommy with it eastward, till it was either dis- 
posed of, or he fell in with his associates with whom he could 
exchange it for whisky. Parker, it evidently appears from yom 
account, has procured better information ; it clearly proves that some 
of the party are concerned in it, and should they be discovered, there 
is no judging of the consequence, as Brown for one would stop little 
•=hort of murder, and perhaps would not scruple at that. But see, 
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yonder l^ey come ! Would they not proye a match think yon for 
aD the men that Parker had with him r* Henry could now plainly 
discoyer a hody of not less than twenty horses, which, from the 
comparatiye silence with which they trayelled, he imagined were shod 
with leather. They appeared heavily laden, and were guarded by 
aroarently more than a dozen stout men, armed with sticks and 
Uudgeons, stationed at different points alons^ their line of march ; 
who, rendered confident both by their formidable number, and the 
precautions they had previously taken, were carelessly journeying 
along with the utmost indifference. On the near appioacn of the fore- 
most horse, Walter put his fingers to his mouth and gave a pretty loud 
whistle. The change this produced in their movements was instan- 
taneously visible. The horses were stopped in a moment ; and on 
Walter's repeating his whistle, the whole pturty, ready for action, drew 
up in front of the leader with the most determined resolution. ^* Nantz !" 
said Walter, aloud, and one of the party answering, ^' All's well," 
he immediately, accompanied by Henry, sprung over the hedge, 
the latter of whom now dearly recognised the whole of the party 
he had left at Arlecdon. " What is your reason for this conduct ?'' 
said his fitther, angrily ? " Is this a joking transaction, think 
you ?" " Beason enough !*' said Walter, h^tily ; " Parker has 
excisemen and soldiers stationed both at Salter and Stockhow. It is 
no joke, for Henry both saw, and had a scuffle with them ; therefore, 
determine quickly what is to be done." " By the mother that bore 
me, Nixon, said Lucas, seizing one of the party by the collar, " I 
would think as little of cutting my windpipe as the tmroat of a sheep ! 
There are only Sinclair ana thee who could inform ; and Parker 
and thee were seen together at Whitehaven on Thursday last." 
" Damn him," said Brovm, " if I were sure he was guilty, I 
would sooner crack his skull than the shell of a hazel nut ! and 
if it lies between Sinclair and him, the thing is certain ; for Sin- 
clair knew the road we were to come, and therefore if he had been 
implicated, you would have been intercepted before you left Preston 
Quarter." " You judge me wronfffnlly," said Nixon, whose confusion 
however, was evident to all ; " u I had been so inclined, what was 
there to hinder me from carrying the officers to where it was so long 
concealed ? Was the place unknown to me ?" " That is very true," 
said Brown, " I know not what to think." " I tell you what, lads," 
said Sinclair, " I hate an informer, as I do the devil or a Frenchman ; 
and, therefore, if any one of you will abide by me, if I do not con- 
gee you in tiie course of a few hours, from Parker's own mouth, who 
gave him the information, ^bbet me, that's all !" " Then here am I 
at thy service," said Richie Foster. "And if thou attemptest to 
play me false, I will twist thy neckabout, if I swing for it." " Agreed," 
said Sinclair. " I give you fidl liberty. Let Nixon be kept out of 
the way, and the brandy suely bestowed, and then we will be off". So 
let us to work, for the day is Dreakin^ fast." 

All were again instantly in motion. Three or four men chosen 
by Lucas were despatched in different directions to prevent the 
approach of any unwelcome intruders, and the horses proceeded at 
a more rapid pace towards Kirkland. On reaching Thistlegill, down 
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which there was a foot-path which led directly to Stockhow, the pro- 
cession halted; and while part of the company speedily unloaded 
the horses, others conveyed the casks a certain distance down the 
path- way, where they were received hy Lucas and Robinson, assisted 
by the Fosters and Armstrongs ; so that the greatest part of the ^ang 
could not be certain of the precise spot where the lading was deposited. 
Of this knowledge they were, of course, extremelv jealous; but Lucas, 
well aware of Henry's character, and conscious that from his seeming 
intimacy with the Armstrong party, l^at he was either privy to the 
whole transaction, or too daring and formidable to be thwarted, 
suffered him to act as he thought proper. Henry, therefore, without 
opposition, accompanied them to the vault, and was astonished at the 
ingenuity .displayed in the contrivance and execution of it. Thistle- 
gill is a small unequal valley, abounding with limestone, large 
masses of which protrude in some places above the snr^e of the green 
sward, and in others it is covered with a strata of mould of different 
depths, upon which, at irregular distances, grew considerable beds 
of whins. The vault had been originally constructed by enlarging a 
large natural fissure in the rock to a proper size, the entrance to wmch 
was only of sufficient dimensions to admit a man creeping on all fours, 
but was sufficiently capacious within to contain an immense quantity 
of casks, or any other article which it was necessary to conceal. 
They had contrived to place a pretty strong oaken door, the hinges of 
which were protected from the earth, by iron plates fastened so as to 
prevent any obstruction to the raising of the door, which being 
covered some inches thick with mould, was green as the turf beside i^ 
aad imperceptible to the keenest scrutiny by being overshadowed by 
whins growing around, and even upon it. The stora^ being com- 
pleted, the door of the vault was closed ; and all being considered 
safe, the whole party re-assembled upon the road. After a short 
conversation it was agreed that those men and horses from the vicinity 
of Whitehaven should return back without delay; and it was inti- 
mated to Nixon, who accompanied them, that if he separated himself 
from the man who was deputed to keep a strict eye upon him till fm> 
ther information was procured, he would be considered guilty, and 
must abide by the consequences. Henry, after assuring Walter he 
would see him according to his previous promise, mounted one of 
the returning horses, as he both knew, and was known to several 
of the party. Richie Foster and Sinclair, selecting one of the best 
horses belonging to Lucas, departed together, while Robinson, 
Lucas, and the Armstrongs, with Tommy Foster, chose the old narrow 
lane which at that time divided Salter from Stockhow, as it led equally 
to their respective residences. The diminished band pushed on quickly 
and without molestation till they had nearly reached the road leading 
to Stockhow on the left, when a shrill whistle, which was repeated 
in different directions, indicated that Parker and his associates were 
yet on the look out for them. As they had now nothing to fear, 
they continued leisurely to advance till they had reached the gate, 
when they were immediately surrounded by a strong party of men, one 
of whom, well known to them as an officer in the customs, commanded 
them to stop in the king's name. " By all means, sir," answered 
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Lucas, with an archness peculiar to him, "we are the kinp's pood 
suhjeets, and hound toohey. What is your pleasure with us?" 
" Tell me where you have heen, and what you have been about ?" re- 
joined the officer. " You wiU be pleased to confine yourself to your 
own business,*' said Lucas, ** and leave us to manage our own. What 
if you have been delivering grain : who shall gainsay it, or what is 
it to you? See, here are our yoads and bags. If you can justify 
stopping us on the highway, show us your authority for detaining 
as ? or else look to your situation, Mr. Charles." " I am bound to 
inform you^" said the officer again, " that I was sent out on an infor- 
mation against j^ou for smuggling brandy. But as there does not 
appear to be any in your possession at this time, I cannot detain you. 
You are therefore at liberty to pass on." " There is no minding what 
some people will say," answered Lucas, ** such stories might ruin a 
man's good name. But I live in a good neighbourhood, and I dare 
say, if need be, my good friend Parker will be bound for me to the 
amount of his whole property ; as he knows me to be an honest man 
and a peaceable subject. Do you not, Mr. Parker ?" " Mind your 
own business, Tom Lucas," answered the little personage alluded to. 
" I would not be bound for you to the amount of a hedge-sparrow's 
nest, if all the egga were rotten ! "So I desire you will spare yourself 
the trouble of mtUong firee with my name." " Indeed, Jonah !" replied 
Lucas, with a leer not to be misunderstood, " I prophesied that instead 
of a damaged bird's nest you would not have bolted at a whale ! But 
as I prove to be mistaken, I will divest my stomach of the idea, and 
then we will tread the dry land on equal terms together :" and instantly 
thrusting his head forw8^ he imitated a violent reaching, amidst the 
unrestrained laught^ of the greater part of the company, who were 
weU aware of the allusion, and were prepared for it by a knowledge 
of the reciprocal ill terms on which tney had been for some time. 

Nothing could exceed the paroxysm of raffe into which this flight 
of Lucas's, and the mirth it excited, threw Mr. Jonah Parker. He 
sometimes honoured Lneas Mrith aU tiie opprobrious epithets he could 
recollect ; then threatened law, and even expressed an intention of 
fighting him with pistols upon the spot. " dear ye, gentlemen," said 
Lueas, " if he be not using nnwarrantable language respectinff my 
unsullied character ; and wishing me to break the peace by fighting 
him a duel, contrary to the laws of this land. I take you all to wit- 
ness his Wood-thirsty intention, for which I will have satisfaction, if 
there be any iustioe in Cumberland." The enrag:ed little gentleman, 
finding himself ridiculed and laughed at even by his own party, whom 
he c(rald perceive were mortifi^ at his imperfect information, and 
judging himself safe irom personal molestation on his road home by 
leaymg the enemies he most dreaded in company with the officer and 
milita^, departed without further ceremony. 

As soon as the loud and general burst of laughter at Parker's abrupt 
departure was subsided, Lucas, turning to the officer, said, ** I believe 
you and these lads have been upon a foolish errand, and are not over 
and above provided for it. We are within a stone's throw of my 
house, and you are welcome to a slice of cold beef, and, it may be, a 
dram into the bargain, before you take the road to Whitehaven." 
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The party needed no second inyitation, and Lucas amply fulfilled his 
pledgee. After treating them with such provision as nis dwelling 
afforded, he produced a large grey bottle, and the wholesome beverag[e 
which it contained was too welcome to cause any inquiries into ms 
manner of procuring it. After suffering each individual to drink 
as much as he deemed prudent, (for Lucas would have desired no 
better fun than making them all too drunk to be able to reach 
home) the officer thanked Lucas for his hospitality ; and after cursing 
Parker heartily, and declaring he should not bring them there on a 
similar errand, the whole party set out on their return to Whitehaven. 

Meanwhile, Jonah Parker, in no very enviable state of mind, 
held on his course, and had nearly reached his own residence when 
he discovered a horse with a halter and pack saddle upon it, crazing 
in the lane which led to his house : and a,t some little distance n'om it, 
a man lying on the road and groaning in seeming agony. The in- 
creasing light and proximity to his own dwelling had their due 
effect upon the courage of the disconsolate Jonah ; and not doubting 
but it was one of the smugglers who had been intoxicated, and met 
with an accident, he approached him in the expectation of learning 
the particulars of their expedition, and in what point his informa- 
tion had been deficient. The man on his approach made a seeming 
iueffectual attempt to rise ; and Jonah, advancing close up to him, in- 
quired if he had met with any misfortune. *' I have broke my 
leg," was the reply; "will you assist me to reach the hedge?" 
Paiker observed that the man before him was a perfect Hercules, 
and on taking hold of his arm to aid his efforts to rise, the seeming 
cripple raised himself up, and, before Jonah could recover from his 
astonishment, threw the mouth of a large sack over his head, and 
completely enveloped him in it. " Jonah Parker," said he, "listen 
to nay directions, and abide by them if thou regardest thy safety. 
I will but convey thee to a place where thou wilt have to answer to a 
plain question. If thou doest so truly, no harm shall befall thee ; 
out if otherwise, thou must risk the consequences. Shouldst thou 
once attempt to call for help, or offer any resistance, thy folly be 
upon thine own head; for I will directly throw botii thee and the 
sack into the river, and thou art the best ju^e how thou wilt be 
able to save thyself from drowning; there^re, silence, if thou 
prizest thy own safety." These terrible threats were sufficient to terrify 
the helpless being into pertect submission. The sack was made fast 
below his feet, his gigantic insnarer lifted him like a child upon the 
horse, which another had meanwhile seized, and made ready for 
the load; and while one of them mounted and secured him from 
falling, the other, running alongside of the horse, urged him to exer- 
tion, and poor Jonah, half de^ with terror, was rapidly hurried 
along he knew not whither. 

The journey, to the great relief of Parker, was not of long dura- 
tion. At one part of the road he was almost tempted to call for assist- 
ance. A voice, which he thought he could recognise, called, 
" Hollo, whore's ta for, Sinclair ? What's that thou's ^ttea be- 
fwore thee ?" The voice of his guard was, however, instantly 
audible enough. " D — n ye, be off about thy own business, or rU 
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break every bone in thy skin." These words, followed by a pat- 
tering of feet, resembling a race between the parties, again deter- 
mined Parker to preserve silence ; and a few minntes more brought 
Mm to the place of his destination. The horse stopped ; his escort 
arrived ; and after a whispering conversation, in which he could distin- 
gaish three or four different voices, he was taken off the pad and 
carried np some steps within the reach of a chained mastiff, which he 
could easily guess by his growls, though evidently kept fast by some 
one connected with him. He was men laid ^ntly down upon a 
* couch of straw, and the same voice, which was me only undi^ised 
ODe he had yet heard, thus addressed him, " Mr. Jonah Parker, I 
will allow thee sufficient time for rest, after thy uncalled-for labour of 
last night, and thou mayest meanwhile consider of thy answer to my 
question, which is briefly, who gave thee the information which caused 
thy present captivity, instead of sleepinff in thine own bed ? It is 
impossible for thee to escape, even if tSou wert left there at full 
liberty ; but if thou movest from thy present situation, thou wilt fall 
within the reach of a dog which will tear thee to pieces. A strict 
watch wilt be kept that thou art not molested ; and therefore till thou 
art wanted, I leave thee to thy repose ;" and, without allowing the 
terrified creature to reply, they bolted the door, leaving the dog 
chained inside, and de[Mirted, laughing at his misfortunes. 

The Sabbath morning was far advanced before the fomily of Robin 
Armstrong met at breakfast, which on that day generally consisted of 
milk boiled with oatmeal, or bread made of the same material, and 
commonly called havre bread ; or coomed milk, that is, milk designed 
for cheese in its first state of preparation, before it is broken from 
the curds, and separated from the whey, or watery fluid which 
forms a part of its composition ; and bread, cheese, and butter. His 
mother bad talked to Walter on his comi^^home, respectinfi^ his 
leaving Mary alone with a stranger to her. "What if I ^i, momer ?" 
he replied. " He was no strainer to me ; and you can yourself judge 
it he was not as willing, and much more able, to protect than I 
was ; and my father can inform you I was expected elsewhere." " If 
I were as well satisfied of his intentions and principles, as I am 
assured of his readiness and ability to protect her, I could not blame 
you for the part you have acted. But I see you are all eager to silence 
me by dwelling more on those qualifications which are more ovm^ 
to Providence than his own merit ; which, indeed, may accord vrith 
them for anything I know to the contrary'; and, thererore, I will not 
mention the subject again." Kichie had acquainted tiie other three 
with the trick which Sinclair and he had played Parker, at which 
they laughed heartily ; and Walter had related the accidental manner 
in which Henry had gained a knowledge of their proceedings, and 
his scufiie with the soldiers ; which last transaction the nurse had 
dwelt upon with some exaggeration. "Mar^," said Tommy, while 
at brealuast, " if I had accompanied you home, I would have done 
my best to have defended you as well as Clementson, but whether 
1 would have succeeded or not I cannot tell. 1 wish, however, I 
had been there to help him to thrash a few more of the impudent 
rascals. *' " Hold your tongue. Tommy Foster," said the old nurse; 
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" you are a bold and a brave gallant enough, but ye will never be 
the man that stands in yon laddie's shoes. After he had douced 
the two chaps that first engaged with him, when that red-coated 
loun — I hated a red coat all my life — talked of cropping his ears, 
he bounced up to the pack of ihem as if they had been oanUings ! 
and if his very name had not frightened them, I doubt not but he 
would have cracked the skulls of one half of them. But the fray 
ended in good time, and I hope there is no mischief done." ** Come 
come, nurse, you speak largely ; otherwise they had been but a set of 
awkward boobies, and quite unfit for the errand they came upon. 
But I only meant to say I would do my best for Mary any time, and 
I shall think better of this Harry Clementson all my life for his conduct 
in her behalf, though he hindered me of both the belt and gloves ; did 
he not, uncle ?" ** Ye forget, Tom," said Walter, " tiiat I was stand- 
ing ; and if my uncle had laid down to you, I would have given you a 
twist for the belt. At any rate, I would have kept you tighter to your 
work than you did Henry." " Aye, so thou wouldest, lad," said 
Richie, " or else it would not have been worth looking at. Tom had, 
indeed, no chance at all with him, and he sprung over me like a 
bladder before I knew what I was about ! But no matter, he is a 
brave fellow, and it does not grieve me to be thrown by a good man. 
But however much one ^art of the family might exult in the tran- 
sactions of the preceding night, and anticipate their future prospects 
with satisfaction, this was by no means the case with either Mrs. Arm- 
strong or her lovely daughter. The former, indepndent of her fears 
for Mary, who, sne was afraid, was captivated with the manly 
disposition and pleasing exterior of Henry Clementson, had always 
been, in the just acceptation of the word, a truly reli^ous woman. 
She had always \)pposed, as fsur as prudence permitted, the illegal 
pursuits of her husband ; for however such proceedings may be glossed 
over in the o^nions of the world, she felt convinced, that every {Nreme- * 
ditated violation of the laws of her country must be an offence in 
the sight of God; and she knew, by melancholy experience, that 
they were the grave of all moral and religious duties. Robin Arm- 
strong had, ever since their marriage, been concerned in illicit dis- 
tillation and contraband trade ; and even his removal to his present 
residence had be^n influenced by the importance (^ establishing aa 
entire link of oommunicatpn throughout the county, under the imme- 
diate inspection of some of the band with which ne was. connected ; 
without trusting, or participating in all their dealings with Brown 
and his associates, by whom they had a suspicion of being oft^i- 
times duped. The consequences of this desidtory mode of life had 
been to him what it is to many who negled; their la wfcd avocations 
for the pursuit of uncertain gain : what he sometimes gained by a 
fortunate speculation, he lost through want of due attention to lus 
more indi^nsable, but not less pressing affairs ; and Robin Armstrong, 
after twenty years of incessant feti^e and anxiety, during which £e 
had toiled as much by night as durmg the day, and as far as regarded 
himself, bad blended the Sabbatii in me same undistinffui^ed chaos, 
was not one jot nearer attaining that i^nis-fatuus which yet glittered 
before his eyes, and was still the loadstone of his actions, than at 
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the eommeneement of his arduous pnrsoit. His temper and dispo* 
sitioD, which were cool and warj, hail preserved him from engag'mg 
in any very outrageous acts of violence ; and had his prinoipleB not 
revolted at the commital or connivance of petty rohheries, he was 
too wise to hazard his life or reputation for the chance of such trifling 
reaunerations. Very few men are totally regardless, or wholesale 
villains; yet Robin Armstrong, such as we have described him, 
sade no hesitalion in engaging in illegal speculations with those 
whom he knew stopped at nothing. This conduct had been a source 
of unremitting sorrow to his wife ; for some years his frequent absence 
for successive nights had alarmed her for his personal safety ; but 
these fears had gradually, through long continuance, partly sub- 
sided. Finding every endeavour on her part to wean him from 
his habitual pursuits wholly ineffectual, she deemed it her duty to 
desist from the attempt, rather than hazard the entire alienation of 
his affection, and the loss of that attention and regard with which 
he treated her judgment in regard to his other concerns, and which she 
was aware she hail irequentiy endangered. In this prudent line of 
conduct she had been encouraged to persevere, as well by the hope 
that he would in time be tau^t the folly and sinfulness of his pur- 
suits, as by her affection for her children, and her fears for their 
fatore and eternal welfare. Agreeably with this determination, she 
had neglected nothing to procure them ev^ advantage consistent with 
her means and ability, in the hopes of preserving Walter from the 
contagion of his father'^ example, but this was not in her power alto- 
gether to prevent. His active disposition naturally prompted him to 
be a partaker in the secret dealings of his father, which, when in his 
company, he had very erroneously been taught to consider both manly 
and laudable ; which hvpothesis he was the less inclined to senitinizo 
as his mother, from the delicacy in censuring tiie conduct of her 
' hOsband in her son's hearing, had seldom ventured openly to con- 
demn. In many other respects he was all that she could wish. He 
was bold and courageous, but at the same time kind, volatile, and 
placid in his disposition. His duty towards his parents could not be 
exceeded ; and his brotherly regard for Mary was unbounded, for 
when her safety or character were in question, his own were con- 
sidered as nothing; and as yet he had manifested no great remiss- 
ness in his religious duties, a thing which she justly deemed of para- 
mount importance. With Mary she had every reason to be still 
better satisfied. She was, indeed, all that she could have hoped to 
see her ; feir, and good in every relative meaning to which the word 
is applicable. Mary, young as she was, had had several respectable 
suitors ; but her affections being wholly unengaged, she had neither 
kept company nor given the least encouragement to any of them. 
In doing so she had acted entirely at her own option. Her father, 
when applied to, always observed'** that his wife was more likely to 
know his daughter's mind on such subjects than himself;*' and her 
mother, after giving hejr opinion, desired her ** to be ruled by her 
own inclinations and discretion." 

The transactions of the last few hours were to Mary Armstrong 
the subject of more regret than satisfection. It was sufficiently evident 
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to her, that her father, since his residence at Salter, had intimately 
connected himself with some of the most desperate and dreaded 
characters in the nei^hhourhood ; and that the connection was hy 
no means destitute of danger, she herself had already witnessed a most 
convincing proof. Her nncle and cousin were undouhtedly joined in 
the enterpnze; and Walter, it was more than prohahle, had also 
some share in it ; all which events were to her mother and herself 
subjects of bitter disappointment and regret. Her acquaintance with 
Henry Ciementson was also, on reflection, fraught with many disagree* 
able sensations. His manners, behaviour, and education were, she 
was satisfied, very superior to what she had ever had an opportunity of 
viritnessinff ; and with whatever reluctance the discovery was accom- 
panied, she felt her afifections were no longer unengaged. It was 
certain that he was*quite unconnected with a^ her father's transac- 
tions, and, she had observed, evidently despised his associates, 
Brown and Westray. How much better could he in reality believe 
their companions to be ? and the next question that presented itself v^as, 
in what li^ht must she herself, as the daughter of Robin Armstrong, 
appear in his estimation ? These were interrogatories very difficult to 
solve. On reviewing the whole of what had passed between them 
individually, she coiSd find nothing to condemn on either side. The 
time that she had passed in his company was chiefly in the presence, 
or at least under the eye of Walter ; and his accompanving them, 
or rather her, home, was directly sanctioned by her father, and 
so far countenanced by Walter, that putting her own inclinations out 
of the question, she had scarcely the power to choose. With Henry's 
conduct throughout, but more particularly towards her, it was im- 
possible to find fault. The quarrel with her uncle she did not see; 
and of the wrestling she could scarcely be called a spectator : the 
crowd was great, and she was not anxious to witness the contests. In 
the result of the meetings between Henry and her uncle and cousin, 
she felt interested so far as to wish them over without injury, as she 
could learn from the crowd before her, that there was either some 
dispute, or at least something more than common attending them ; 
but when this formidable champion was called against her orother, 
her anxiety for the safety of Walter, whom she clearly understood 
would not have the slightest chance, was painfully acute ; and when 
she learned they were'entering the ring together, most truly welcome 
to her were the words of a homely-dressed man before her, "A 
duen't think it'l be a wussel at o ! Nea ! it's just es a thowt ! Cie- 
mentson hes gi'en up't belt to't young lad, en its reet en'nuef ; he's 
wusael'd varra weel, en Harry cud'a gitten nea credit by fellen f like 
o' him." Towards her his conduct had been equally attentive and 
respectful ; and his delicacy in avoiding any question or action, in 
their solitary walk from Eskat, which coidd tend to embarrass her in 
the slightest degree, pleased her much more than his readiness to 
prevent any insult from being offered to her with impunity ; and his 
' subsequent conduct on that eventful morning, whicn had probably 
prevented the most serious consequences, she could not only justly 
appreciate, but impute to the right source, namely, the great regard 
which he professed to entertain for her. 
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So far she saw nothing either to regret or alarm her ; but their 
interview with old Ellen Anderson, with whom Henry evidently ap- 
peared to be a favourite, was, as far as such prognostications were 
entitled to any consideration, of quite a different character. What 
had the old woman been ? Where did she reside? and what, 
except the conviction that she was acting under some irresistible 
impulse which she believed infallible, and which she either could 
or would not gainsay, could determine her to foretel evil to Henry 
whom she professed to esteem, and to her whom she had no reason 
to dislike ? She saw the prediction was not without its effect, even upon 
the bold and resolute spirit of her lover ; that he who was alike reck- 
less of numbers and threatened violence from men of the most for- 
midable character shook at the words of a poor and feeble old woman ! 
Walter had intimated to her that he expected Henry in the course 
of the day ; and from him^ if she had an opportuni^, she was re- 
solved to inquire some particulars relative to the singular being whom 
they had so strangely met with. Amidst this labyrinth of perplexi- 
ties she was summoned by her mother to accompany her to church, 
a command she gladly obeyed, as calculated to soothe the anxiety of 
her mind ; and Walter and Tommy being ready to accompany them, 
they set out for Ennerdale Bridge without further delay. 

Kor was Henry meanwhile without his share of perplexities. When 
he thought of Mary, he firmly believed that his mture happiness was 
involved in the progress he could make in her affections ; and though 
he was well enough satisfied with what had yet passed between them, 
he dreaded the foreboding of old Ellen Anderson as well for the 
misery it portended as the influence it mi^ht have in detering Mary 
from keeping company with him. Should he, on a second interview, 
be as weU phased with Mary as he was inclined to believe, he resolvea 
to see the old woman without delay, and entreat her by every means 
in her power to disclose all she knew, or apprehended, relative to his 
connexion with Mary Armstrong. Her mother he had heard highly 
spoken of at Eskat; and Walter seemed to possess many amiable 
qualities, but he appeared intimately acquainted with the connexion 
his fEither had formed with that gang of desperadoes which were the 
terror of the peaceable part of the neighbourhood. In illicit dealings 
he had never been implicated further than an occasional acquaint- 
ance with some of those who regularly pursued that course of Ufe as 
their sole means of support ; and of some of whom he had sometimes 
purchased a cask to divide alon? with others who had jointly subscribed 
towards it. He did not, thererore, consider smuggling a very heinous 
offence ; but he felt that an intimate connexion with the daughter 
of a smuggler would degrade him even in his own eyes. Deter- 
mined, however, to keep his engagement with Walter, and to regulate 
his conduct by future events, he rose and dressed himself, on re- 
ceiving a message by one of his sister's little ones, that breakfast was 
ready, and waiting for him in the parlour. 

It was an invariable rule every Sunday in the well-regulated 
family of Edward Wilson, that on the conclusion of their necessary 
and indispensable morning's labour, every member of his household 
should, before breaking their fast, assemble in the parlour, where 
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prayeni were read, either by Henry or himself. This was a dutj tiiat 
Henry was never known to neglect ; and for which he rightly judged 
his wanderings ov^ night, instead of forming an excuse, rendered 
the more necessary. ** Are you not well, Henry ?" said his sister, 
when he entered &e apartment. *' We have waited for you for some 
time." There was a mixture of confusion and perplexity in Henry's 
countenance, which occasioned some mii^vings in the mind of 
Margaret Wilson as to the correctness . of his ** Yes, never better." 
Hc«ry, however, very collectedly read the prayers, and a portion of 
scripture, which were often previously selected by his sister; and 
con^uded the devotion of the morning, as usual, with an extempwe 

Erayer o( his own. The rdigious deportment of Edward Wilson and 
is amiable wife, though regular and sincerely devout, was trntirely 
divested of all unnecessary austerity. Upon one point only did they 
ever expostulate with Henry respecting his duties as a believing 
member in the doctrines of dunslianity : this was his frequent absence 
on Sunday afternoons, and which sometiiiies extended throughout tiie 
evening, a custom, indeed, common enough in that as in the preset 
time, but which was never sanctioned by their example. After break- 
fast, therefdre, in answer to some questions put to Henry by fidvTard's 
little boy, it was vdih much regret they understood that he had 
engaged himself for that afternoon ; and this chagrin was consequently 
further augmented by learniuff that he did not expect to return before 
their usual bed time. Edward Wilson very seldom chose to express 
his disapprobation of any jpart of Henry's conduct o^nly ; but his wife, 
who considered herself rally warranted in so doing by their near 
relationship, was not so delicate. "Indeed, brother," said she, 
''your manner of witnessing the first appearance and departure of the 
Sabbath you yourself must needs think is not very commendable. 
May I ask where you intend to spend the evening ?" "You are p^- 
fectiy welcome, sister, provided you allow me the same liberty in 
answering." " Were you at Eskat last night ?" " Yes." " Perhaps 
further ?" " Yes." " At Salter, then .? " " Yes." " Then isit there 
you are going to this afternoon ?" " Yes." " Edward says Robin 
Armstrong's daughter is very pretty. Do yo think so ?" " Yes." 
" Then I would much rather jrou would not go, for you have not 
waved any of my interrogatories, and as it is seldom so much 
sincerity on such subjects is accompanied with much love, you will 
perhaps oblige me by stopping at home." "A very modest request, 
truly! I am civilly desired to break my word, because, though I 
am allowed to be sincere, it is presumed I am not so ! and" — " Hush, 
I am content to change the subject. WiU you go to Gleator with 
us this morning ?" " With all my heart." 

At the period we treat of, the custom of erecting tombstones to 
perpetuate the memory of departed friends was not, in this county 
at least, carried to the extent to which it has arrived at the present 
time, when the wandering idler may amuse himself, or the contem- 
plative Christian improve an hour, by rambling through a country 
churchyard, and learn, by referring to the tablets above, by what 
names the tenants of the mansions beneath them were once distinguish- 
ed. Of these attractive, though unavailing memento muri^ the sur- 
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loandiiig inelofiure of the village chiireh of £imef dale was then nearly 
destitate, a eireumstance, however, which neither tended to promote 
ncnrimpede ike edification of the parishioners in genend, as ^e church- 
yard was, on a fine Sunday morning, for some time previous to the 
commencement of the service, an hahitiial resort for the more noisy 
and Tcdatile part of the intended congrejgation. With country people 
4n general, no journey of an equid dutance appears so short <h: de« 
Hglmiil as their walk to church on a Sunday. The rustic swain, 

C; Aeed from a week's incumhranee of beard, clogs, and according 
Hiaents, seems to derive new vigour irom s^ven chin, slender 
shoetyand Sunday "cUes,** and moves on the Sabbath light and elastic, 
like what he is,' certainly^ but very different from his wonted tread 
duiiBg the previous perioa of his six dap' labour ; and tiie move- 
ments of the blooming maiden are, it must be allowed, rendered 
more graceful and enchanting by some similar or equally conclusive 
veason. There is likewise at that time anadditLonal motive by which 
all are governed, that is, a self-oomplacency arising from the conscious- 
ness of performing an expected and indisputable duty, which appears 
equally to bind those who attend to see and be seen — to blind others, 
but themselves the most, by the desire of appearing to be actuated 
by what they have no claim to, and those who are guided by a true 
Mgiait of devotion. But while I point out reasons, the truth of 
which will be admitted by alL I leave each individual to select for 
himself the particular motive he may choose to assign for his own 
attendance. But this is perhaps irrelevant. X^et us return to l^e 
story. 

On entering the churchyard, the pa;rty from Salter could observe an 
imosual assemblage of rustics, who, regardless of the chiming bell, 
were gathered round, and listening to the strange surmises of Jacob 
Johnstone, who was then husbandman and &ctotum to Jonah Parker. 
Ah]^ disaster of that gentleman, if not decidedly serious, was sure to 
decide the grins and provoke the wit of his rustic neighbours, amongst 
whom he was no favourite ; and Johnstone's strange account of the 
disappearance of his master was only answered by advising him to 
have Mr. Parker called at church and market all round tiie country, 
offering a reward to whoever produced him, whether dead or alive, 
and proposed that the clerk suould commence with the usual ^* 0, 
yes," after service on that very day. Honest Jacob knew well enough 
by the laughs and jeers which accompanied this advice that it was 
meant to provoke him, and his contracted brow and sullen eye bore 
evident tokens of his knowledge ; but his tormentors soon twisted 
the story to assimilate with a subject upon which they knew he 
could not govern himself. It was pretty clear that Jacob's tongue, 
though glib enough relative to last nighf s transactions, did not give 
free utterance to all he thought upon the subject ; and the siniificant 
glances with which he sometimes honoured Willy Sinclair fully indi- 
cated to the surrounding spectators .that he suspected that mis- 
chievous wag of being concerned in some plot relative to his master. 
Jacob Johnstone and his worthy dame dwelt in a cottaee belonging to 
and immediately adjoining the residence of Jonah Parker; and Jonan 
sometimes, for lack of better company, sat and chatted therein, possibly 
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when the master of the tenement was absent ; and his friendly int^ 
macy was, as is often the case, perhaps without any other founda- 
tion, construed to the prejudice of both parties by the neighbonring 
gossips; and to any allusion respecting it, Jacob was most trem- 
blingly alive. This, therefore, was the theme chosen to make Jacob 
unf(Hd what he seemed to consider a secret of some importance. 
** What thinks' ta, WiWj ?" said a rustic, with a leer which brightened 
up the countenances of his auditors. " Wad'ent it be queer to co' a 
statesman about like a two-year-auld heifer ?" " Nut at o*," replied 
Willy, *' Jacob can tell his marks, and sumbody 'el find em, nea 
doubt." " Marks, gowk ! What marks ! We o' know he's nather 
tail nor horns!" "Na, we o' know nea sic things," said Willy, 
with a knowing wink to the surrounding rabble, the object of which 
could not be misunderstood. *^ Jacob's wife's likeliest to know that 
ev' anybody." 

The general laughter which accompanied this witticism was fully 
adequate to its intended object. Jacob Johnstone j^iashed his teeth 
in an ecstacy of rage, and, fixing his eyes, red and rolline with pas- 
sion upon Sinclair, exclaimed, ** A tell tha Will Sinclair, thy tongue's 
nea scandal ; en maer ner that, if maister is'nt at wyam to neet, 'al 
hev thee tyan up to'mowm for robbin' and murderen 'em. A knew 
thee en Tom Luccus's Smiler weel eneuff ; en if him et chessed ma 
wassent that girt fella et wussel'd Clementson yesterda', my naim 
is'nt Jacob Johnstone, that's 'o." Before Willy conld reply to this 
passionate harangue, the bell ceased tolling, a circumstance conclusive 
of the near approach of the minister ; and Jacob, not perhaps in the 
most fitting mood for devotion, dart^ into the church, ana was at 
least truly gratefid for the protection it afforded him from the scoffs 
of suspicious neighbours. 

Of the latter part of this dialogue, Mrs. Armstrong was a painful 
listener. From ner recollection of what seemed passing at Salter, 
she felt convinced that Parker was at least detained m custody by the 
gang, for some purpose of their own ; and that, of course, this same 
Willy Sinclair and her husband's brother-in-law, (for Richie Foster 
had married Robin Armstrong's sister) were principally concerned ; 
and her fears for the worst made her seize the first opportunity of 
learning from Walter what had become of, or what they meant to do 
with Parker. Accordingly, having suffered her daughter and Tommy 
Forster to precede them on their return, she instanUy broke up the 
subject to her son. " Walter, you may easily see the sinful folly, 
though you cannot foretel the consequences, of last night's transac- 
tions. You see the very entrance to the church has become the 
scene of licentious scandal and unhallowed jests, connected with some 
lawless outrage in consequence ot them ; and if you are privy to 
the detention of this man, by those who would not scruple to go 
much further than perhaps you imagine, you are equally guilty, 
both in the sight of God and the just laws of your country. TeU 
me, then, what purpose such outrageous violence is intended to 
answer ?" Walter would gladly have evaded a direct reply, but he 
saw his mother was not to oe diverted from the question ; and as he 
had never wilfully deceived her, he found himselt necessitated to ac- 
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quaint her with all that had happened. ^' Believe me, Walter/' said 
sne, when he had finished his story, *^ no good can finally result from 
these lawless and mysterious'proceed^ngs. You see the danger you last 
night avoided, hy mere accident. Had Mary not been with you at 
the races, or had this Henry Clementson been less active and daring, 
you would have fallen in with the party which were purposely 
watching von ; and any resistance, which would doubtless have been 
the case, besides being probably the occasion of some lives being 
lost, would have been prosecuted to the utmost extent of the law. 
Therefore, as far as you have any influence with these desperate men, 
try to prevail with them to liberate Parker speedily, and without 
injury." To this advice Walter promised implicit obedience. "Should 
my endeavours prove unavailing,** said he, " I wiU speak to Henry, 
whom I expect to see this afternoon ; and his opmion and inter- 
ference cannot fail to prove effectual, as they are completely in his 
power, and they well know that anj attempt to silence him by 
intimidation would be eaually futile and dangerous. Scarcely 
was dinner ended when Mrs. Armstrong, had she remained unac- 
quainted with their previous proceeding could have discovered 
something more than common was in agitation. Their neighbour 
Lucas, who was by trade a butcher, and farmed both Stockhow and a 
part of Salter, made his appearance, accompanied by Robinson and 
Willy Sinclair ; and being immediately joined by her husband and 
his party, they left the house, and remained at some little distance, 
evidently engaged in deep consultation. Having seemingly agreed 
what course to adopt, Robinson left them, and Walter returned 
speedily to the house. " I hope," said he, " all will be well. Robin- 
son is gone to keep all quiet, and as soon as it is dark Parker will 
be carried to some little distance, and liberated without any injury, 
by my uncle, who is the only person he has seen ; and as he leaves us 
to-morrow, there is no fear of any discovery." These tidings were 
very acceptable to his hearers, and scarcely had Walter time to 
report them ere the rest of the party returned to the house, and Robin 
Armstrong calling for the whiskey-bottle, Mrs. Armstrong, leaving 
the nurse to attend to their wants, walked out, accompanied by her 
son and daughter. 

As Walter assumed the province of guide, he imperceptibly led them 
to the boundary between Salter and Eskat ; and as the distance to the 
latter was trifling, he easily persuaded his mother to inquire after 
the health of their ^ood neighoours, with all of whom she was, consi- 
dering her short residence in the neighbourhood, both well acquainted 
and regarded as a desirable acquisition to their society. They were, 
of course, not lona; in being surrounded by nearly every inhabitant 
in the hamlet, ana in the variety of the scene and the agreeable 
conversation which ensued Mrs. Armstrong forgot for a while the 
boisterous proceedings in her own house, wnich she had no reason to 
doubt would be riotous enough, as they had remarked on their 
walk to Eskat two men greatly resembling Brown and Westray 
on the road which led to Salter, who, of course, would be both ex- 
pected and welcomed by the drougthy housekeeper they had left at 
home. 
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The conversation, which had become pretty geeeral, was not mnch 
interrupted by the entrance of Henry Clementson, who was well 
acquainted with all the company, if we except Mrs. Armstrong and 
her daughter, to whom, without seeming to expect any formal intro- 
duction, he paid the necessary compUments, as persons with whom 
he had some slight acquaintance. In the course of the ensuing con- 
versation, old Ellen Anderson was mentioned by Joe Steel, as having 
been seen passing through the village of Arlecdon about midmght. 
As Henry easily divined by the arch look of Ms frigid Joe that he 
entertained some suspicion of their having been seen t(M?ether, whkh 
he woxdd not neglect to introduce to thelprobable eonnision of some 
of the company, he deemed it prudent to prevent any such intention 
by saying aloud with the most seeming indifference, ** Oh ! Walter, 
that was the dd woman we saw on our walk towaixls the Chnrch. 
What did you think of her, Miss Armstrong ?" " Indeed," said Mary, 
" I have no wish to be acquainted with her. I was frightened at her 
singular appearance." " You will not be afraid^'of her on a further 
acquaintance," said Mrs. Steel, " she is perfectly harmless, if we 
except her ktle habit of telling fortunes, by whichrsbe occasionally 
obliges some of her friends ; and those unknown to her generally 
conmbnte something towards her support, in iietum for such fore- 
knowledge as she either thinks it prudent or chooses they shovld be 
acquainted with." " But you do not reaUy think that the old woman 
can possibly have any knowledge of what is to come to pass ?•* " I 
do not know what to think concerning that. I have known cir- 
cumstances connected with her predictions which seemed dmost 
miraculous.'' **You have known ner long, then," said Mary, un- 
willine to drop the subject. " Pray where does she reside ?" " I 
have Known her since my childhood," resumed Mrs. Steel, " during 
which time she has resided in a lone and solitary house close to the 
motmtains, where very few have chosen to visit her except in large 
parties during the day, as she is generally believed to be flighty, and 
even quite wreft of understanding at intervals. My mo&er knew 
her under very different circumstances. Her father, with whom she 
resided, was unf(^rtunate, and died broken-hearted; and your erand- 
mother, Henry, who was her friend and confidant, and whom she fre- 
quently visited while living, could, had she chosen, have told ttie 
whole story of her misfortunes. All I can tell you is, that she was 
betrothed to a young man of the name of Robinson, who was heir 
to the Scalelands estate. It was rumoured that, after an absence of 
some time, Robinson was seen and spoken with one evening wh&k 
passing through Cleator on his journey homewards ; but what, if it 
was the case, is extremely strange, he vras never seen after; and 
hence probably arose the strange and idle stories req)eoting the 
Scalelands boggle. Whether it was the loss of her father, or some 
dreadful occurrence respecting the fate of her lover, or both united, I 
know not, but Ellen Anderson soon after was not like the same young 
woman who had been respected and belored by all who had hitherto 
known her. She turned negligent of her person, regardless of her 
dress, chose to reside by herself, and was often met wandering alone 
at midnight. For your sister, .Henry, as the descendant of her 
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frieod, ^ seems to entertain the greatest respect ; but to no €€e 
now living has she glanced at the story of her misfortunes. As to 
myself, I am one of the few whose future ifortunes she has always 
eroded attempting to disclose. She foretold my marriage, and the 
number of my children, but would not proceed further ; and therefore 
if £Uen b<r a true prophetess I ha ire no reason to rejoice at it, for our 
intimacy is such that she would, I know, be as willing to tell as I 
could be to hear anything which could please or prove tSvantageous 
to me. I have now told you youngsters all I know concerning 
Ellen Anderson ; and I would wish you all to be content with it, 
and not trouble the old woman without, she herself chooses to 
acquaint you with what, granting it may prove true, cannot be of any 
service, but may possibly serve to perplex you without a reason." The 
whole party joined in thanking Mrs. Steel for thus satisfying their 
cariosity as far as she knew, and seemed to acquiesce in the propriety 
of her concluding remark. The conversation respecting old Mien 
dropped ; and Mrs. Armstrong, having augmented her party by in- 
Titing all the youngsters to accompany her home, set out on their 
petum to Eskat. 

Whatever miffht be the opinion of Henry's gallantry in their walk 
to Salter, his politeness in escorting Mrs. Armstrong, without seeming 
to naind the pranks of their young and volatile companions, did not 
admit of a question. Henry was one of those few with whom it is 
almost impossible to converse, even upon indifferent subjects, without 
being pleased. For however inflexible and tenacious of his own, his 
remarks upon and deference to the opinions of others were so well 
timed and judicious, that if any difference originally existed, the con- 
▼ersation seldom droj^ed without a final and amicable coincidence. 
His present more immediate companion, as we have dsewhere stated, 
was a well educated and sensible woman; and during a prolonged 
walk home, neve^ had she been so well pleased with the knowledge 
and behaviour of any young man. Henry was, in fact, particularly 
anxious to stand well in her estimation. He knew her character, and 
was satisfied that the most certain passport to Mary^s favour was 
through the good opinion of her mother ; and in securing that, he so 
&r succeeded that on their arrival at Salter Mrs. Armstrong, not- 
witiistanding her prudence and circumspection, considered him, short 
as their acquainttmce had been, a most desirable suitor for her daugh- 
ter's favour. Her prognostications respecting the company she had 
1^ at home she found amply verified on her return. They were all, 
more or less, in a state of intoxication, and were laughing at the lec- 
tures of the good nurse respecting their conduct on the S{U>bath, which 
she insisted would disnace a brute beast, forbye men pretending to be 
Christians. ^*Hold uy tongue, nurse," said Westray ; *^ thou art a 
good and a true woman, and I do not know but I may possibly make 
tiiee my own some of these days." ** Learn to guide your saucy toneue, 
ye wicked Sabbath-breaker f Make me thy own, truly ! Thinkest 
ttkou I vnll yoke myself to thee, thou hemp stretcher ! to keep com- 

nwith the beggars of Hensingham, or drive cuddies to Burslem 
uy pots ? Nay, marry, come up ! I am not come to that 
neither ! ' To provoke the good woman, and laugh at her dinger 
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till she absented herself from their company, was the object of the 
party; and Westray enjoyed and laughed at her angry retorts, as 
much as any of the rest. The return of the mistress of the house, 
with Clementson and the Eskat visitors, did not at all suit the Bac- 
chanalians, and accordingly they soon, to the great relief ot the female 
part of the company, withdrew to Lucas's, where they could enjoy 
themselves without fear of molestation. 

We must now return to the helpless and disconsolate situation of 
Mr. Jonah Parker, who, while his indefatigable factotum was busy de- 
vising plans for discovering him, and procuring ample revenge upon 
Willy Sinclar, whom he firmly belived was concerned in his master's 
disappearance, was, though destitute of manacles, labouring under the 
horrors of a weary and terrific captivity. Whenever he attempted to 
stir, or change his position, his canine companion made the room 
echo with his loud and incessant growling, which was rendered 
more fnghtful by the rattling of his chain ; and Jonah's fears lest he 
should break it made him prefer any position, however disagreeable, 
rather than incur the danger of being worried. The terror and 
agitation of his mind threw him at times into short and disturbed 
slumbers ; and bitterly as he regretted his disgraceful confinement, 
which he knew would oe full often thrown in his face upon future 
occasions, he was not the less resolved, whatever promises his liber- 
ation might cost him, to give his ensnarers the utmost visitation 
the law would afford, as on cool reflection he remembered the horse 
to be Lucas's and the voice which had named Sinclar, during his 
obscure journey to his present abode, he was almost certain was that 
of his own man, Jacob Johnston, who had been out all night with 
him, and whom, as the morning advanced, he had dispatched to 
reconnoitre the premises of Kobinson on his return home. Should 
that |)rove to be the case, he considered the conviction of Willy 
and his associate ascertain; and could he but procmre ample revenge 
for the outrage, he very prudently resolved to let his estate, and keep 
out of their clutches m future. The decline of day, which was 
easily perceptible through the coarse canvas in which he was envel- 
oped, was, however pleasing as the harbinger which proclaimed the 
near approach of freedom, not entirely destitute of many disagree- 
able sensations. He could not tell whether his disclosures would 
prove satisfactory to his formidable gaoler, but, as far as promises 
would go, he determined to stick at nothing ; although he felt some 
reluctance to disclose the name of his informer, whose story he was 
satisfied was correct, if he had not being thwarted by unforseen and 
adverse circumstances. Amidst this chaos of suspense and conjecture 
he heard the door open and the peg removed ; and immediately a voice 
which he instantly recollected to be the same he had before so unwil- 
lingly listened to, thus addressed him : " Jonah Parker, thouperceiveet 
I have hitherto kept my word with thee ; and I will in a short time 
relieve thee from thy bondage, if thou dost truly answer my ques- 
tion. From whom didst thou receive that information which induced 
thee to keep watch upon the premises of thy neighbours ?" " I do 
not think it ri^ht to inform you that," replied Jonali, " but I will 
give you other information you require of me, albeit it is but just you 
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should produce the warrant of our lord the King to oblige an 
Englishman to answer such unbecoming questions ; and that, too, 
only in cases — " " Tell me not of cases," interrupted his impatient 
catechiser, "I have warrant enough to make thee answer me by fair 
means, and if foul ones are resorted to, whose will be the fault, for I 
gi?e thee thy free option ?" Jonah remained silent for some time, and 
he could preceive his seeming resolution not to satisfy them puzzled 
them not a little. His terror, however, was extreme, when after a con- 
fused suppression of voices, he could distinguish an audible whisper of 
" It will not do, I tell you ! He w'dl not answer truly, and his lies 
and malice may cause mischief ; therefore either tuck him up where 
he is, or throw him into the river, and then we are clear of him 
once for all.** Those terrible words were answered by "Well, well, 
as you think best. I am clear of my promise, as he has evidently 
shuffled ; therefore, Dick, make a proper noose,* while I throw the 
other end of that cord over the beam. Jonah Parker, thy|time is num- 
hered. Thou hast neglected the opportunity of preserving thy life, 
and therefore prepare thyself for aeath, with all spee^ for thy 
time is of the shortest." This intimation, followed by the lash of 
a rope against the beam above him, had such an effect upon the cap- 
tive, that he had in right good earnest nearly disappointed them of 
profiting by his disclosures. The idea of such a death was so terrible 
to Jonah Parker, that his tongue for some time refused its office ; 
and his agitation of mind and body was visible through the covering 
which inclosed him. " Shall we hang him up in the sack, or let him 
die like his brother rogues ?'* said an unknown voice, in a kind of 
whisper. "In the sack by aU means," answered another, "for 
then it will serve him for a shroud, and we can bury him without 
farther trouble.** 

Jonah Parker had not, though naturally timid, apprehended any 
very serious consequences, previous to the arrival of his gaolers ; and 
the sounds of a human voice, however rough, as long as it conveyed 
no intimation of immediate danger, rather allayed than increased the 
aniiety of his mind. Therefore, when he first heard a resolute 
determination to silence him for ever, by the committal of a cold- 
blooded and horrible murder, the shock was so terrible to his feelings 
as to deprive him of utterance ; but like a temporary detention of a 
stream of water, his faculty of speech quickly returned with double 
energy. " As ye h»)pe for mercy from above,** said he, " send not the 
soul of a fellow sinner to its final and terrible account, totally unpre- 
pared ; but spare my Ufe, and spare yourselves the certainty of eternal 
damnation, by the premeditated perpetration of so foul and diabolical 
a murder. Think, I beseech you, of that moment when this world 
is as near receding from your view, and an awful eternity presenting 
itself, as it can be to me at this time. And if you are deaf to all 
fears of futurity, reflect on the punishment you will assuredly meet 
in this world from the avenging laws of your country ; for when did 
&e actors of so open a deed escape detection ? Whatever ye require 
of me which can be of service to you, I am ready to answer.** 
Jonah Parker had touched the right key to procure his liberation. 
The frank and manly heart of Richie Foster, though it might have 
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been proof against any unmanly snpplication fat mercj, was enturc^r 
devoid of t^t oallons inhumanitr and apathetical indifference to ail 
social and sacred ipstitations, whieh alone could resist so powerful 
an appeal to the roelings, was instantily touched. The solemn and 
eloquent tone of voice in which Parker addressed them, and the 
tLwmL and irresistible truth of the arguments he advanced, at once 
carried conviction to the mind of Richie, and made him ashamed of the 
mean part he had acted. This, while it marred every scheme of his com* 
panions to frighten and perplex their victim any longer, made him 
truly solicitous to put an end to this farcical and di^raceftd inter- 
view, and he criea with some impatience, "Prithee, tell us at 
once who told thee, or by what means thou gained a knowledge of last 
night* s transactions, and let us have done with the nonsense. Speak 
the truth and fear not ; and it wiU be thy own fault if thou art not 
in thy own house ih one hour from this time." Parker now deemed 
farther evasion as unnecessary as it was dangerous. He acquainted 
them in a few words that the losses he had suffered from Lucas and 
Bobinson made him desirous to be even with them, that he had 
thrown himself in Nixon's way, in Whitehaven, and attempted to 
bribe him, but that Nixon, after some hentation, revised his offer. 
That having gained information that Nixon lodged with a woman 
with whom he was supposed to cohabit, he had gone to her, and by 
dint of a little money, and ample promises of more if the informa- 
tion was correct, she had told him when the brandy was to be re- 
moved,;;and where it was to be deposited; but Nixon either could not, 
or would not give information, and knew nothing further about it. 
After this disdosure, Parker could distinguish voices in evident con- 
tention. But this lasted not long ; his Herculean kidnapper came up 
to him in evident wrath with his companions. "Jonah Parkw," 
said he, '< I will play this game no longer for any man's £uicy. Thy 
answers are satisfactory to me, and I will redeem my promises to 
thee accordingly. Any remonstrances as to the precautions I deem 
necessary for setting tnee at liberty will only delay the time ; there- 
fbre, silence and submission will suit thee best." He then lifted 
Jonah upon his feet and loosed the sack ; but immediately bandaeing 
his eyes with a handkerchief, and taking him in his arms as if he 
had been an infant, he ran down the steps, and placing him upon the 
ground, seized his arm, and ordering him to move on, walked forward 
with a steady pace, Jonah could form no idea of the road they travelled ; 
he could only conjecture that they made many twines and went 
over different kinds of road. At length his guide suddenly stopped, 
untied the bandage, and thus addressed him, "Thou urt now at 
liberty, for which thou art somewhat indebted to me, which may per- 
haps soften the part I took in first detaining thee. Farevrell ; and 
if thou art wise, keep thvself dear of such pioceedinffs in future." 
He then removed the handkerchief, leapt the hedge, and disappeared 
in ftn instant. 

The first thing Jonah Parker had to reflect upon after his liberation 
was to endeavour to ascertain the place where he stood, and this he 
was not long in doing. The night was neither dark nor far ad- 
Tanoed, and to his great joy he found himself within a trifling Stance 
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of Ennerdale Bridge. The door of the inn was cloeed, but there 
wanted not cnstomen within ; and Jonah, lurking beside tiie window, 
was a greedy listener to his supposed captivity, l^the scene in the 
chnrch-yard, and to the divers schemes which ms tmst-worthy friend 
Jacob had snggested for his discovery and relief. Jonah did not think 
proper to make his first appearance in such company, and was not 
long in reaching his own honse, which he fennd locked np, and 
con^letely deserted ; but on approaching the dwdlin^ of Jacob John- 
stone, he was welcomed as well by that faithM rustio and his wife a« 
by the whole of his own family, ful of whom rejoiced to see him once 
more in safe^. 

At the period we treat o^ tea, though its introduction was general 
throi^hout the kii^om, was a beverage by no means common in the 
remote parts of this county, where it was considered more as a novellT 
than anything like a luxury. In realty, there are instances which 
aie too well authenticated to admit of any doubt, that it was pur- 
chased by some so ignorant of the manner of using it, that it was 
irequenfly boiled in a pan, kettles not being then deemed so indis- 
peosable a household utensil, and after carefully draining off the liquid, 
the leaves were chopped with butter, and served up exactly similar 
to what is called a common herb-pudding. Mrs. Armrtrong, we will 
suppose, was too accomplished a housewife to be unacquainted wi^ 
the proper mel^od of preparing, or what our ladies of the present 
day deem a more proper and polished phrase, making it ; and there- 
fore we may venture to conclude that her young party drank that after^ 
noon what we would now call a comfortaUe eup of tea. Youth is 
not the season of voluntary confinem^t. ^ The evening was delightful, 
and lacking neither healtli nor spirits, the sprightly youngsters 
leaving the mistress of the mansion and the ^^ood nurse to arrange 
their necessary domestic concerns, set out to enjoy themselves by ram- 
blmg, without any definite purpose, in pairs, or in mingled oonfusicm, 
aiehance or the caprice of the moment dictated. 

Having finished their business within the house, Mrs. Armstrong^ 
and the nurse closed the door, and walked out to see if they could 
trace the route or discover any indication of the return of the young 
party. Their wdk was unwillingly prolong^ to a considerable 
distance by the interest they took in the snbieet of their cimversa- 
tion, which was, indei=^, one always esteemed by both as intimately 
blended with their own hapiriness— the welfare or Mary. The object 
of Henry Clementson's visit, as it was too apparent to admit of any 
doubt, was, of course, the immediate cause of serious consideration. 
Notwitiistending the general freedom of his behaviour, wldch ap«. 
peared quite indifferent as far as regarded any selection in his choice 
of company, the anxious mother had remarked that when his eyes 
met those of her daughter, there was in them that mixture of ex- 
pressive meaning and confused tenderness which dearly indicated 
that the feelings of his heart were deeply interested in those glancee, 
which, as they convey the meaning, are the most Uvdy and un- 
equivocal testimonies of the indissoluble ^irit within. The resolute 
and ardent character of Henry would, it was quite certein, excite him 
to the pursuit of his inclinations in spite of any obstacles whidi oould 
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be thrown in his way, except his declarations met with a decided 
ne?atiye from Mary herself, and this was not very probable. Mary's 
a£^ctions were, in far as she knew previous to her meeting with 
Henry, quite unengaged ; and independently of her hasty expression 
after the scuffle, she had remarked, that during the afternoon there 
appeared to her something more than accident in the crimson whick 
flushed over the cheeks of Mary when she had more than once 
caught her eyes, as they followed the movements of Henry, or 
glanced on his countenance as he spoke. All these observations she 
made no hesitation in disclosing to the well-meaninf nurse ; nor did 
she scruple to express the high opinion she had herself formed of 
Henry during their very slight acquaintance. Henry's connexions, 
she knew, were very respectable; and she had heard that he was 
master of a sum of money sufficient to enable him to commence some 
business, with a reasonable prospect of making his way in the world. 
This, though by no means equal in a lucrative point of view to 
what Mary had already refused, or what might possibly again be 
offered to her acceptance, could not furnish any reasonable objection 
to his alliance, as Mary neither had, or was likely to possess, any for- 
tune whatever ; but what to her was a real source of uneasiness was, 
that the pride of Henry might revolt at a le^al connexion with 
the daughter of a smuggler ; and could he gam the affections of 
Mary, he might, rather than balk his inclinations, have formed a 
design of seducing her. In answer to these objections, Henry had a 
strong advocate in the nurse. He was, she said, too frank and too 
brave a laddie to harbour any such mean and dishonest views. 
Love was too great a leveller of any such frivolous objections as she 
could urge in the present case. Nobody had a rignt, nor would 
Henry simer any person to thwart his inclinations. Mary's prudence 
she doubted not, was equal to her beauty ; and to awaken any un- 
founded suspicions of her lover's intentions was not only cruel, but 
might tend to crush their mutual confidence in the very bud, and 
thereby render two young people unhappy, without an^ cause what- 
ever. It was therefore her advice to keep such vigilant watch 
upon the progress of their acquaintance as a mother^ reasonable 
discretion ftilly warranted, and leave the rest to Providence. 
Whatever old or very prudent people might think, youthful affection 
was not to be restricted or bartered like the sale or purchase of their 
stock ; and whenever it was the case, it was always productive of a 
life of misery to both parties. It was therefore her settled opinion 
that Mary should be left to her own option, or otherwise, like many 
lasses, she might be tempted to commit some imprudent action which 
they might have reason to regret, without having the power to 
prevent the unavoidable consequences which might attend it. 

This long and important discussion had led them to a much greater 
distance than they had anticipated ; and in returning they incurred a 
danger which had well nigh been attended with the most serious and 
dreadful consequences. Salter was then, as now, divided into sepa- 
rate estates, and one of these Tom Lucas farmed in conjunction with 
Stockhow. The inequality of the ground, and the abundance of wood 
in that neighbonrhood, have, as in similar situations, been considered 
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a means of rendering cattle wild and dangerous. Tom Lucas always 
kept one or more bulls ; and these rendered savaffj^ by their mutual 
bellowings^ or the echo of their own terrific moan^s, were not very 
desirable company to foregather with, even for the ooldest and most 
active youths, except fully prepared for the encounter by the assistance 
of their curs, of which the most furious of these animals have a 
much greater dread when accustomed to them, than of the most for- 
midable mastiff. The circumstance of a bull turning what is termed 
man-keen, was to Lucas rather a recommendation than a disqualifica- 
tion. It kept unwelcome stragglers out of his ground, and oeing a 
batcher, farmer, and grazier, he had always men and dogs about his 
premises to bring them when wanted, or keep them in sufficient awe 
for his purpose, without the female or weaker part of his family in- 
corring any d^i^r on that account, as knovmig their pastures, they 
had nothing to do but keep out of their reach. The bull then kept 
by Lucas was unusually large and savage, and he was commonly de- 
pastured in Thistlegill, for the purpose of rendering that sanctum 
ionetorum dangerous to prying intruders ; but being that afternoon 
wanted near the house, he haS been forced away by the dogs, while 
those who had encouraged them on were too idle to notice the direc- 
tion he took to clear himself of them. He had therefore swerved 
from tiie direct path, and, regardless of trifling obstacles, forced him- 
self into one of Armstrong's fields, where his canine tormentors 
quitting him, he had for some time sheltered in, and Mrs. Arm- 
strong and the nurse, unconscious of any danger, were crossing the 
field on their return home, till rendered fully sensible of their hazard- 
ous situation, by one of those appalling moans, which at once indicate 
the presence and rising fury of these gigantic savages. The fright- 
ened females were, however, at asufficientdistance from him when he first 
perceived them to reach and secure a ^te which led into another field 
adjoining the buildings before he could overtake them ; for rendered 
more furious both hj their flight and the previous usuage he had under- 
gone, he lost no time in nursuing them, making the surrounding 
valleys ring with his dreadful roarings. The gate formed but a 
feeble barrier to his progress, for placing his horns underneath it, he 
threw it over his head in a moment, and by that means arrived so near 
his intended victims, that, advanced in years as they were, their 
exertions to get out of his reach were evidently fruitless; and it 
appeared certain that one or both of them must fall a prey to his un- 
restrained fury. Most fortunately, Henry Clementson and Mary had 
separated from the rest of the company, and had preceded them 
home, on Mary's urging the lonely situation in which she had left her 
mother and nurse, when their screams, and the terrific noise which 
marked the near approach of their vindictive pursuer, roused their 
attention. They had reached the house and ascertained that it was 
tenantleas, when Henry was diverted from a softer theme by Mary's 
breathless exclamation of " Good God, my dear mother !" which made 
him instantly quit the dwelling ; and crossins; the yard in the 
direction of the noise, the cause of their alarm, and the dianger of the 
two helpless women, were alike visible. On leaving the house, Henry 
bad snatched a strong oaken sapling which luckily stood amongst 
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fiome others behind the door, and though impelled alike hj im 
humanity and the necessity for immediate succour) it required his 
utmost exertions to make his assistance fully effectual ; for the enraged 
beast had nearly overtaken, and was preparing to make ^ decisive rash 
upon his victims, who, palsied b^ terror, ^ung to each other, and 
awaited a fate which seemed so inevitable and dregful, when the shouts 
cf Henry, and his arrival at the place, diverted him irom the former 
objects of bis fury. The furious animal paused for a moment m 
ihe midst of his career, and Henry, advancing somewhat nearer to 
him in an oblique direction, and attracting his attention by provoking 
ihis rage with menacing voice and gestures, the bull, with an Indsoos 
yell, rushed directly at him. - Henrv, with equal agility and presence 
of mind, threw his nat in the anunal's fikce, and stewing nimbly iside, 
Xiot only evaded his fury, but before he could turn himself, seized a 
firm hold of bis tail, and commenced plying bis cudgel with much 
force and effect. The bull several times attempted to wheel iionnd 
troon his assailant, but his attempts were always met by a shower 
of blows upon his eyes, nose, and horns ; till losmg his courage from 
his ineffectual attempts at revenge, he decamped from the seene of 
action with the utmost speed. His endeavours to escape 'furtber 
punishment were for some time as impotent as unavailing. Henry 
eanly ke^t pace with him, bdabouring him all the while, till as 
terrified himself as he ever had made others, he rushed headlong into 
a thicket, when his assailant was constrained to ouit his hold, and 
desist from his pursuit. The nurse was so much affected by the 
dm^er she had almost miraoulousW escaped, that on Mary's arrital 
{whose fears for her mother had maae her hasten to them even before 
the defeat and flight of the bull) she swooned away ; and the situation 
uf the nurse, joined to greater nramess of mind, alone prevented Mis. 
Armstrong from following the 'example. This temporary deprivation 
of her faculties was ^ut transient ; and some tnne before Henry 
joined them, she had fhlly recovered, and joined in the pious and most 
becoming ejaculation in which Mrs. Armstrong had returned thanks to 
their Creator for their rescue. On Henry's return, there wis in bis 
manner and appearance the consciousness of having performed a | 
meritorious acnon, joined to the desire of making it appear as light 
and trifling to those benefitted by it as possible, and he was the 
first that broke silence. " I have,'' said he, ** given yonder cowardly l 
beast such a lesson for his insolence as will make him remember both 
me and this good cud^^l for some time to come ! But really, Mary4 
I am almost tempted to think you must have had some presentimeni 
of your mother's danger, for you see we xnAy arrived just in time t« 
avert it." " Do not," said Mrs. Armstrong, " so undervalue the sCTvic* 
you have rendered us. How few are there who possess either th« 
courage or generosity to have acted as you have done ; and fewer stilt 
who are blessed with the power or promptness of action to hav# 
made their assistance of any avail. But I see and respect your motivl 
too much to distress you ; my services, whenever they can avail yoOf 
will best speak the grateful sense I will always retain for the pre-* 
servation of my life, and may my prayers to the Fountain oi all 
Goodness in your behalf, not fell' * like the chaff which the wind 
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seaiteieth, till it is no more seen/ But come, let ub hasten home, 
and aee if the rert of the party be returned in safety." And, sup- 
ported by the arm of their preseiver, the two senior women soon 
reached the house ; while Mary followed, deraly impressed with 
anxiety for the danger of her mother, gratitude for her preserration, 
and, it would not exceed truth if we were to add, love for the immedi- 
ate occasion of it. 

Previous to the arrival of Walter and his party at the dwelling of 
Ms father, tiiey were fully acquainted with the danger his mother and 
ibe old nurse had providentially escaped. One of Lucas's servants, 
who resided at Salter, had heard the noise, and witnessed the conflict 
between Clementson and her master's bull, and was as eager to pro- 
mulgate the circumstance, remodelled with some particulars of her 
own, as any gossip of modem times. The sensations of Walter on 
leamuig tlie extent of the danger are difficult to describe. Affection 
for his mother and gratitude tor her deliverer struggled for pre-emi- 
neoBe. He rushed into the apartment where the small party were 
seated; and the pleasure of seeing them safe, contrasted with what 
they might have been, instantaneously crossing his recollection, the 
mingled emotions of his mind quite overpowered him, and he burst 
into tears. The perturbation of his spirits being somewhat soothed 
by this relief, he congratulated his mother in the most feeling and 
affectionate manner on her escape ; and turning to Henry, observed, 
" That if her preservation had rested with any other person, he was 
convinced it would have been unavailing ; that however ready he 
himself might have been to have attempted so perilous a rescue, it was 
probable it would have proved fruitless, but that if" — Henry would not 
suffer him to proceed. He assured him, '^ that even upon a calm re- 
view of the circumstances, he 'considered the danger he had incurred 
was so trifling that he would most assuredly have hazarded it in behalf 
of any human being, however worthless or unknown to him, or even 
to relieve or preserve any creature or object to which he attached any 
value ; and that, on this particular occasion, if he had not exerted the 
power with which he was endowed, or been dilatory in affording his 
assistance, his own remorse would have been equal to the sorrow of 
any other individual ; and that, therefore, as he had been as much 
swayed by his own feelings as his regard for others, bis claim to any 
thanks as having conferred an obligation was comparatively trivial ; 
and on that account, if anv were due to him, he would, as far as 
r^arded himself, consider tbem most amply bestowed by not men- 
tioning them." The return of the rest of the party prevented Walter's 
relying ; and as the recent transaction was the unavoidable theme 
of conversation, Henry extorted the laughter of the more giddy 
part of the company, and the smiles of the most serious, by ludi- 
crously detailing the embarrassing situation of the bull when he had 
him entangled by the tail, the speed he had exerted in his flight, 
and the great terror he manifested by the manner in which he com- 
pleted his escape, and concluded by offering to bet a trifle that the 
said beast, would for some time recollect the very instrument of his 
chastisement so well, that if it was laid in his way he would shun it 
jut as much as a wise man would a pestilence. 
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The danger his wife had incurred, and the manner of her escape, was 
soon imparted to Eobin Armstrong, who with his drunken asso- 
ciates were just then deliberating upon thecaptivity of Jonah Parker. 
The story somewhat affected him on its first recital, but as soon as he 
was certain of her safety, the transaction was commented upon in so 
many different points of view by his companions, that, in his present 
state, the impression it had made upon him was soon obliterated. Eichie 
Foster, after observing in his blunt and open manner that her rescue 
was a bold and gallant action, turned to Lucas, and asked him why 
he kept so vicious and dangerous a beast. Lucas defended his conduct 
by urging the service the animal had been of to the whole concern, 
as the terror with which he was regarded kept that part of his ground 
more free from intruders of every description than if he had hired 
men to watch it. It was, he alleged, the only effeotual way to prevent 
an)r discovery, whether designed or accidental as guarding the 
vicinity of the vault by any other means would oidy occasion 
suspicion. These reasons were deemed so sufficiently plausible by the 
whole company as to excuse Lucas, who expressed his determination 
to keep the beast ; but he promised Robin Armstrong that he would 
never suffer him to be removed from his accustomed pasture without 
taking care that he should never, either on his removal or return, tres- 
pass m a similar manner. This being satisfactorily arranged, wad 
the evening pretty far advanced, the whole party set off for Robinson's, 
of Long Moor, the place where Parker was confined, devising tiie 
most plausible methods during their journey to intimidate him into 
such confessions as might be of service to them ; and it was solely owing 
to Richie Foster's powerful interference in his favour, that Parker 
was liberated without enduring some further marks of their resent- 
ment. That, however, being agreed upon, and effected as we have 
already related, the remaining part of the ni^ht was consumed in 
drinking and debating upon their iiiture proceedings, and it was not 
till day was beginning to peep that they separated to recruit them- 
selves from the toil of the succeeding night. 

In the meantime, the youthful visitors of Mrs. Armstrong passed 
the early part of the evening in that social and agreeable manner which 
was consistent with the regular practice and customs of that period. 
Blind-man's buff, and the game of forfeits, now nearly extinct in 
many parts of Cumberland, were then in great repute in this neigh- 
bourhood. The first of these is well enough calculated for the pro- 
motion of boisterous and rompish mirth ; and was therefore more a 
favourite with the giddy and volatile rustics than the other, which 
required much more intellect to render it amusing. The eyes of 
one of the party were bound close with a handkerchief, and being led 
to the boundary allowed for the sport, it was his business to catch, 
detain, and mention the name of the party caught, in which, if he 
succeeded, they immediately exchaiiged situations ; but if he erred in 
respect to the person, he was convinced of his mistake by the voice of 
the captive in some doggrel rhymes adapted for the occasion, which 
are yet common to almost every child in the vicinity. 

In the game of forfeits, each person deposited some distinguishing 
trifle, to which they were supposed to attach a corresponding value, 
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into a hat, or some similar depository ; and one of the company, on 
whose in^ennity the interest of the game in a great measure depended, 
kneeled down, and having his head covered with a napkin, or apron, 
another selected one of tne deposits, of which the person kneeling 
had no certain knowledge exc^t what was gained hy a few simple 
qneries, the tendency of whicn enabled him to ascertain whether it 
belonged to a youth or a maiden. The querist concluded hy demanding, 
"What mnn them de at ons't ?" Some penalty was then attached to 
the restoration of the deposit, which was generally of the ludicrous 
kind; but any indecorous solution was prevented, as well by the 
general vwce of the company, as by the uncertainty of the {>erson 
who awarded the penalty with respect to the owner of the particular 
deposit, which, of course, might have proved to have been his own. 
I have been somewhat induced to give publicity to this nonsense, 
because these games, there is reason to believe, were practised by 
the Egyptians, and introduced by their posterity into all countries, 
where they obtained a footing, though vari^ perhaps, in some trifling 
particulars, probably with a sinister view of assisting those oracular 
dis^nsations which were a principal means of supporting these wan- 
dering vagabonds. 

Of this manner of spending a Sabbath evening, I shall not make 
many observations. Some readers will think it profligate and sinful 
in the highest degree ; while others, considering it entirely devoid 
of any intentional offence, will consider it as innocent and amusing. 
It ifi a proposition generally assented to, that " Where much*is given, 
much will be required," and judging of these amusements by the 
intentions of those who practise, or rather practised them, before 
religion was so rigidly meted out by the increased methodistical or 
evangelical standard, we may venture to suppose that the comparative 
hlin&ess of those days may plead in extenuation of the offence, if 
euch it is designated ; but i^ at this enlightened era, any of my 
rustic readers venture to pursue them at such a time in future, at 
their own peril be it. I can only recommend to their due considera- 
tion a welllmown portion of Pope's universal prayer : — 
" What conscience dictates to be done,' &c. 

On the departure of the young party for Eskat, Walter and his 
sister were bound in decency to accompany them part of the road ; 
and as Walter chose to extend his escort to the place itself, it was 
equally incumbent upon Henry to see Mary safe back again. On 
their return, Mrs. Armstrong, guided by the suggestions of the nurse, 
and overpowered by the events of the day and preceding night, 
chose to retire, after expressing a hope of Walter's speedy return. 
In fact, what other course could she pursue ? The services Henry had 
before rendered her husband had now been augmented by her own 
personal preservation ; and as the intention oi his visits were too 
natoral, and too manifest to admit of any dubious construction, she 
could not, under such circumstances, with any propriety forbid them ; 
and to throw any unusual obstacles in the prospect of his success, 
was neither generous nor candid. Mary was therefore left to the 
gnidance of her own discretion, and no doubt acted as prudently as the 
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most modest of my fair readers would haye done in her situatioa. 
Henry pleaded his cause, not only with the eloquence, but with the 
intentional sincerity of a true lover, and met with all the success he 
could reasonably desire. Before his departure he received a promise 
of mutual fidelity, which is, under such circumstances, tantamount to 
an acknowledgment of mutual affection. And thus, by a long chain of 
coincidences, which seem more like the consequence of preordination 
than the effects of chance, did Henry Clementson become the pro- 
fessed and accepted lover of Mary Armstrong. 

In the course of the ensuing week, Henry was surprised one 
morning by the appearance of Willy Sinclair, who, watching his 
opportunity, slippea a letter into his ^ hand, unperceived by his 
sister or brother-in-law. The letter was from Walter ; and briefly in- 
formed him that Parker had, on the strength of his own conjectures, 
and the corroboration of some parts of his story by the oath of Jacob 
Johnstone, procured warrants for Lucas, Robinson, and Willy 
Sinclair, which chareed them with a conspiracy for seizing and 
detaining his ^rson, for the purpose of obtaming from him, under 
penalty of his life, certain unjustifiable information respecting their 
illegal transactions. That to his great surprise, no information, as 
far as he could learn, had been laid a^inst his uncle, which might 
probably be owing to the part he took in his release ; and that, as the 
three persons actually accused judged the evidence he could truly 
give might be of service to them, they had desired him to write, and 
request the favour of his accompanying them to Mr. Justice Plainway's, 
who had granted the warrants, and before whom they were to 
appear that same afternoon. Willy frirther informed him, that if he 
consented to accompany them they would call upon or meet him soon 
after dinner, as tiree o'clock was the hour appointed bj the Justice 
for their appearance. Henry having signifiea his acqmescence, and 
their meeting being arranged accordingly, Sinclair departed in high 
glee, slily observing, that " Jonah Parker would be as sick of ms 
warrants, as of his confinement in the sack." 

At the appointed time, the parties specified called upon Henry, who, 
without any delay, accompanied them to the residence of Mr. 
Justice Plainway, which wsis very desirably situated about three miles 
from Whitehaven, on the eastern border of the rivulet Keekle. 
The house stands at the head of a rich and nearly level piece of ground 
which from the gradual rise to the East and West assumes the 
appearance of a fine open valley, which gradually contracts to the 
southward, but to the north, extends to such a distance on the eastern 
an?le as to forfeit all pretensions to the name. The mansion is, in 
point of prospect, perhaps the finest in the vicinity of Whitehaven. 
The immediate view to the front overlooks the valley, and the Keekle 
forms a prominent shade in the scenery, not only by serpentizing 
along the level, but by giving name to the mansion itself, as weU 
as some antique remains of the former residence of the family, which 
stand on the opposite banks of the rivulet, and are now nearly sur- 
rounded and enveloped with wood ; while at a greater distance the 
view is so diversified by the contraction of the valley, which imme- 
diately opens again to an immense extent, and presents such a variety 
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of rural scenery partially shaded by the superfluity of trees, the 
fidiage of which, darkening as the distance increases, in some measure 
compels the eye to seek a resting-place in the boundless expanse of 
donas beyond them. Nor is the strong contrast visible at a short 
distance irom the north side of the house anything inferior. The 
boundaries of the comparatively level common upon which it at that 
time opened was, during the summer, agreeably interspersed and 
rendered fragrant by the variety of those pleasing and richly-scented 
blossoms from which the industrious bee selects some of its choicest 
stores ; while directly forward, the high bleak sides of "Weddicar form 
a ran^e with the still colder and bleaker heights of Whillymoor. 
The view is changed to the right by the small and deep vale which 
separates them from the borders of Frizin^n and Arlecdon, and 
inclndes the village of the latter parish ; while to the east, the blue 
or verdant summits of the mountains of Cleator, Kinniside, Ennerdale, 
and Lamj)lugh are overlooked by the fells of Loweswater and the 
donds which canopy the whole. 

The owner of these premises, who was then in the decline of Ufe, was 
a tall, dark-looking man, somewhat inclined to corpulency, ^and by 
no means fond of his magisterial duties ; and though extremely 
plain, and even blunt in his manners and conversation, he was not 
without a large share of family pride. His walls were decorated 
with the portraits of a long list of ancestors, several of whom had in 
different capacities been enrolled in the service of their country, and 
had iB their latter years been vested with that civil distinction of 
which he himself was a member. Jonah Parker had often plagued 
Mr. Plainway with those trifling disputes which characterized his 
residence in the neighbourhood; and the Justice hated him most 
heartily, as well for the trouble he gave him, as for that prim formality 
of meech, so directly contrary to his own open and blunt manner of 
dehvery. 

Not long previous to this transaction, Mr. Parker had met with a 
most severe rebuke from the Justice. One of his most frequent and 
fraitiul sources of contention with his neighbours was a difference of 
opinion relative to the treatment of the poor ; and so pertinaciously 
did he adhere to his own opinion upon the occasion alluded to, that 
the overseers had been actually forced to distrain upon his property 
for the sum due to them, as collectors of a rate which had been 
duly sanctioned by the magistrates. To complain of this rate, and of 
the manner of its distribution, Parker had waited upon Mr. Plainway, 
and pestered him so much by his formal and niggardly quibbling, 
that the Justice, who, notwithstanding his bluntness, was a very 
humane and charitable man, lost all his small quantum of patience. 
" Hark thee, Parker !" said he, " Prithee how much land hast thou 
altogether ?" " I have, if it please your worship, forty-seven acres, 
two roods, and nineteen, and nearly one half perches, in fair and 
regular admeasurement ; beside," " whew ! Then, d — n thee, be off ! 
6^ it all sown with hemp, hang all that can t maintain themselves, 
and then they will hardly trouble thee much longer !" and instantly 
turning away, he left Parker before he could recover from his astonish- 
ment. 
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The approach of the opposite parties to the edifice of justice, waf 
directly contrary to what is usually observed in the conduct of ike 
accuser and the accused. Lucas was not unacquainted with Mr. 
Plainway, either in the latter's capacity as a magistrate, or on 
account of his own extensive and separate concerns as a butcher and 
farmer, nor even in his more dangerous occupation as a dealer in 
brandy, and as Lucas was one of those who are extremely provident 
in endeavouring to stand well with their superiors, on the supposi- 
tion of future services, the Justice had good reason to be satisfied in 
all his transactions with Tom Lucas, who, with his associates, appeared 
quite certain of exonerating himself from any charge Jonah Parker 
could brine against him. Jonah, on the other hand, was conscious 
he was no favourite with the Justice ; but as he was the nearest magis- 
trate, and chose to be at home, there was no alternative ; for stanmng 
on no better terms with any other in the neighbourhood, he knew 
the very first question would refer to the legality of his application. 
These fears he had imparted to his companion, and therefore when they 
were summoned into the presence of Mr. Justice Plainway, ana 
a brother magistrate whom he had invited to dinner, purposely Uf 
assist him on this occasion, the confidence of their oi)ponents, was 
further increased by the evident trepidation of their antagonist; 
while his more steady associate, however momentarily abashed at his 
first entry into such a magnificent abode, when compared to any otiier 
dwelling he had ever previously witnessed, was, nevertheless, as 
confident in the justice of their cause as resolute in upholding every 
tittle of his former evidence. The apartment in which Mr. Plainway 
usually transacted his magisterial business was the one rendered mort 
impressive by the portraits of those illustrious personages that graced 
the walls; wnich being painted in the .size ana dress peculiar to the 
times in which^they had lived, and the costume of the several profes- 
sions to which they had belonged, were well calculated to strike tiie 
simple rustics who viewed them for the first time with some addi- 
tional awe. In two goodly chairs placed at the head of a largo 
square mahogany table slightly decorated with paper of more pro- 
fessional show than substance, sat the Justices; and as soon as he 
had ushered the respective parties into the apartment, appeared 
the hard-featured visage and athletic form of James Clark, who 
might truly be called a useful man of business, for he acted in the 
several stations of gardener, husbandman, barber, clerk, and consta- 
ble, in the employ of Mr. Plainway, in which last capacity he had 
served the warrants, and, agreeably to his instructions, arranged tiie 
time of meeting with the interested parties. He now, with becoming 
gravity, took his seat at the lower end of the table, ready to 
put down in black and white the exaniination of the different de- 
linquents, or the witnesses produced for or against them. 

The necessary formalities being complet^ Mr. Justice Plainwiqr 
was not long in proceeding to business. He was on this ooea- 
sion in one of his very best humours. The captivity of his teazing 
acquaintance Jonah had mightily tickled his fancy; and soaroeh . 
could he preserve the requisite ^vity of countenance, befitting w ' 
situation, as he proceeded. '^Hear you, Tom Lucas! what Imve 
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you to say to this charge against you ? I think friend Barclay we 
mnst qaestion them separately. Harkye, James ! Mind you write 
down the answers to my questions." An assenting nod hemg giyen 
by the two persons alluded to, Lucas asked what he was accused 
of? "Accused of! Why, man, stealing! kidnapping! bund- 
ling poor Parker, there, into a sack, and galloping off with him as if 
he had been a cask of brandy ! Did he not, Parker ?" Jonah 
Ppker liked not this method of proceeding. He saw clearly that 
his interrogator "would enjoy the recapitulation of his captivitr, 
and b^n to imagine that it would have saved him much mortin- 
cation, if he had suffered the circumstance to have passed over quietly, 
A compliance with Mr. Plainway's desire was, however, rendered 
inevitable, as Mr. Barclay, who was a gentleman much respected, and 
whose manners and conversation were entirely destitute of those 
homely traits and coarse innuendos which, if they do not detract from 
the sterling worth of the man, always desrade the important duties of 
the magistrate, desired him to recount the charges against the three 
persons whose names were included in the warranto, as he himself 
was very imperfectly acquainted with the merits of the case. Parker 
aceordii^ly related with great minuteness aU that had befallen him 
from his leaving the officer and his party to return home ; adding:, that 
he could safely swear to the suppressed voices of Sinclair, Eobinson, 
and Lucas ; and seemed disposed to dwell upon the reasons he had for 
sui^ctin^ Lucas and Robinson as accessaries to Sinclair, whom 
Jacob Jonnstone would positively swear to. "Mr. Parker," said 
Barclay, " you must yourself be aware of the inefficacy, if not the 
inaccurracy of the greatest part of your accusation. The only person 
you actually saw, and whom you are satisfied was the only person that 
laid hands upon you, is not included in the warrant ; and any charge 
yoQcan bring against two of these men amounts to mere matter 
of SQspicion, upon which you cannot ground any reason for further 
proceeding ; for granting you choose to swear to their voices, such 
an oath, under such circumstances, would, unsupported by any other 
evidence, be of no service to you. Your charge ^against Sinclair, as 
far as regards your own evidence, is nearly in the same ||redicament ; 
bat if Jacob Johnstone will swear to the person of Sinclair, it is quite 
another business : and as seizing the person of any man without due 
sanction of the law, is in itself as flagrant and unjustifiable as the 
language affecting your life was most villainous and atrocious, he 
BbaK, upon reasonable proof of his aiding and assisting therein, be 
committed without fail. Therefore, you, Jacob Johnstone, come 
forward. Where, how, and when, did you see Sinclair proceeding 
in the manner you have sworn ?" Jacob detailed, in his own natunu 
lingo, how he had been detained to watch the premises of Robin> 
K)n; and that finding nothing to occasion any suspicion, he waa 
proceeding homewards, when he met the said Sinclair riding in the 
inamier before related. That Sinclair did not speak to him ; which 
silenee' was amply amended by his companion, ^no threatened, and 
puwiied him ; conclutog by offering " To tak' his Bible oath befwore 
onther Jud^e or Jury," to the truth of his deposition. "How's that, 
WfflyP' said Mr. Plainway, who had no aesire to see matters eo 
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further without his interference, ** what sayest thou, lad ? art thou 
guilty, or not guilty ^ Thou h^rest what Jacob Johnstone deposeth 
against thee." "Aye, aye/* answered Willy, who knew how to 
twist a story, and assume a language and manner for his own advantage, 
as well as any rustic in Cumberland, *^ I hear that, sure enough. But 
dearee me, your Worships ! who minds what Jacob Johnstone says! 
He is hand and ^love with his bloody minded master more ways than 
one, and abused me like a tinkler on the Lord's day, even within five 
yards of the Church door ! No, no ! my master l^re can prove 
what your Worships call an alibi ; and so can Henry ClementsoB, 
^ho saw me in quite another place, even after this same Mr. Jacob, 
and his master, and their ^ang, attempted to murder him ! and for 
matter of that your Worships may ask him to swear if he either saw 
me touch or speak to Mr. Parker on that day I or even if he saw or 
heard him at all ! And moreover I would like to know what right 
Jacob Johnstone has to be a spy, or maybe a thief, on Mr. Robinson's 
premises, without authority or leave given, when he shcHiId be in his 
bed ! But there be who say, that Mr. Parker is ready enough to send 
him a fool's errand, when may be he himself is not building churches, 
though he may be fur nishing materials for an altar." These elbeex- 
vations were accompanied with a sneering laugh by his associates, as 
Willy, with an arch look, under pretence of scratching his head, closed 
his thumbs upon his temples, and stretched out nis fingers in a 
curved position. " Hey day," said Mr. Plainway, " what the devO'a 
all this, Will.^ I scarcely know what thou art driving at. One 
thing at a time, lad ! one thing at a time ! But Harry Olementson, 
prithee tell ns thy errand? And Heaven send it may help us to 
understand some of Willy's phraseology ! We hope Parker did not 

Sositively intend to murder thee, to hinder WiUy of the benefit of 
y evidence, which is to prove him in another place." Henry ina few 
words related the behaviour of the soldiers, of whom Parker seemed to 
have the direction ; and stated, that niter the morning had brokeot 
he could, and would if necessary, swear that he saw Sinclair in another 

5 lace, and even travelling in a different direction from that where 
acob Johnstone stated to have seen him : but added, that he did not 
blame Mr. Parker for the brutal behaviour of his party ; and aa for 
the dispute with Lucas, he was not present, but he understood Lueas 
meant to bind that gentleman over, to oblige him to keep the peaoe 
towards him. " Is that true, Tom,'* cried the Justice, "or is fiazry 
making game of thee .^" " Nay," said Lucas, " there is no joking about 
the business. I did but tell the officer oi the c(mfidenoe I nad in 
neighbour there, and he openly challenged me to fight him with 
pistols. This the officer himself can, will, and shall testify. I am a 
peaceable, and honest man, as your Worships' self may judge; and I 
do not like a gang of dirty blaclcguards prowling about my house ; ht 
if such proceedings are to be suffered, no man's life or property can be 
considered safe for a moment. As forWiUy Sinclair, I will swear I saw 
both him and my own horse both before and after Mr. Parker left his 
company with me ; nor have I ever seen him tiU in your Wor^ps' 
presence since he talked of pistoling me ; and I tlunk if he was 
run away with, it was much likelier to be by some of his own gang 
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or lack of other psymeot, than any of qb^ to irhom he is of no 
inore use liian two pair of horns would be to a bell weather!'' ^* Tme, 
Tom ! thou sayest true/' said the Jnstice ; who, however, did not on- 
donstand those allusions which appeared to sUence and confound the 
partieB for whom they were mean^ as neither of them felt anxious for 
a farther explanation. *^ I tell thee Parker there is little credit in 
thtte midnight excunrioiu c^ thine ! and as for the duelling, that thou 
knowest is quite contrary to law; and if Lucas insists upon the 
p<^t, thou must find ample bail to keep the peace. But as ye are 
neirhbours all, I think all of ye will be better pleased if you agree 
totliake hands, foreet and forgiye, and so drop the business ^to- 
gether. What think you, Mr. Barclay ?" " Why really Mr. Parker," 
said the gentleman alluded to, ^* I do not think your conduct in this 
affidr very commendable and at any rate, I think without you can ^ve 
fbrtlier eridence, or confate that which is likely to be produced in 
behalf of Sinclair, you will have very slender chance of success. 
Whereas, if jou agree to a general quittance, it may probably make 
yott better neighbours in fbture ; and in that case I presume Lucas 
will nol press your Quixotic proposal to him any further." "Well 
your Worship," said Lucas," as you have said the word, Tom Lucas 
wffl not gainsay it ; — ^therefore Mr. Parker, speak the word, and it 
shall be just as you please." ^ Truly," replied J onah, " as there seems 
to be a variety of circumstances which seem to counteract the effect 
of Jacob's evidence, and in case of proceeding, my own it appears 
will not be taken, I must perforce suspend fiirther procedure at 
this time. Master Henry Clementson's story is doubtless correct, 
and I do acquit him of all intention of giving fiilse evidence ; but for 
Tom Lucas's, I will say that the proverbs are verified as far as 
r^ardeth him, and others. * Birds of a feather will fiock together.' 
* The devQ's bairns have their father's luck !* * Go to h— ' " " What 
the devil now, Parker ! d — n thy proverbs, and thy other nonsense I 
If I thought thou wert confounding me in thy allusions I would com- 
mit thee for contempt, therefore prithee look to thyself !" " Commit 
nw, your Worship, for what ? not surely for classing you, if so be I 
did class you, in such resi>ectable company as your friend Tom 
Lucas's, who says you can testify to his character as, what, I wonder ! 
I win if it please me seek other redress, and will therefore leave you 
to aet as seemeth best to tou in the charge you seem willing to sub-* 
stitute against me for challenging Tom Lucas ; and must bid you good 
day at present," "Hark thee, Parker! thou art forgetting the 
expenses attending this business, or at least thy share of tnem," 
"Your Worship must summons me elsewhere before you procure tbera, 
^hieb if you do, I will inform, and if needs be, swear to the black- 
board oaths you have sworn during this proceeding." " And before 
Mr. Plainway could reply, Jonah and Jacob, frowning defiance, left the 
room, and departed for Ennerdale without further ceremony. ' 

Seldom had Mr. Plainway met with so pointed a rebuke, or seen 
BO little regard paid to his seeming decision. But being, notwith- 
standing his bluntness and idle habit of swearing, far m>m an ill 
Bstured man, he was, on recovering horn the general surprise Jonah's 
ooexpeoted boldness had occasioned, the first to laugh at ^the vdt 
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and pertinacioni obstiiiacy of that little angry personage. '*Look 
well to thyself, Sinclair," said he ; "for if thou didst hi^ him, thou 
hadst hetter hare kept him there; for thou mayest perceive that 
nothing hut blood-letting will satisfy his present mood ; therefore 
thy master and thee most look well to yourselyes.'' "Master may 
do as he likes," replied WiUy ; " for if ever Jonah consents to smell 
powder in pnrsoit of such game, I will freely wager to eat all he kills!" 
' " Then pray heayen he murders neither man, woman, or child ! For 
as we have no law for cannibals, we must perforce have a new act, 
which will be termed Sinclair's act ! Ha, ha, ha ! But pray ye be 
off, lads ! Take the road over the moor, and let Mr> Barclay and I 
take the road to our dinners." 

Jonah Parker, meanwhile lost no time in pursuing his route to 
Ennerdale ; though he had no inclination to be overtaken by his late 
company, yet he kept muttering all the way concerning the unlooked- 
for defeat he had undergone, and explaining to Jacob, the divers 
schemes which alternately presented themselves to his irritated 
ima^ation. Jacob's valour was rather of the blustering kind; 
and naving been hitherto restrained by his natural awe of the Justice, 
whom he clearly perceived was a much more exalted personage than 
his master, and his dread of Lucas and his associates, his prudent 
daring freely displayed itself in the hearty curses with which ne now 
honoured the two magistrates, and those rascally scoundrels who had 
£0 villainously treated his master : a mode of revenge, which, however 
otherwise harmless, served to express his own thoughtless wicked- 
ness, his affection, real or pretended, for his master, and terror or 
hatred, of his enemies. 

So much did this notion of satisfying his vengeance upon the 
offending parties in their absence tickle his fancy, and exalt his 
valour in his own conceit, that after reaching his own dwelling, he 
favoured his better half with a recapitulation of the whole transaction, 
which certainly lost nothing by the repetition. The honest woman 
who ima^ned nothing but that Mr. Parker's threats, and her hus- 
band's direfdl curses had been thrown in the very teeth of their 
opponents, was quite amazed at their boldness, which she' thought was 
nearly equal to toe doughty exploits of Tom Hickathrift and Jack the 
Oiant Kmer, which along with Tom Thumb, graced the walls of their 
cottage; or carefully stitched up with divers other entertaining 
stories, formed a tolerably large volume, or rather bundle, with 
which she often amused herself and others. " Lord, Jacob !" said she ; 
**an' dud measter an' thee, endeed! an' endeed! co' them fine Jus- 
tices and Tom Lucas sic' desp'rat neames ?" " Dud we nut, 
think'sta ! Aye, aye, we left them nowt short, al' warrant the'." 
" Bless us weel, Jacob ! I thou't they wad a prisent ye baith in a 
minet!" "Aye, d— n them!" replied Jacob, "nea doubt o' that! 
bit wd tuik care nut to let them hear us. Thou dus'ent think we 
wer' that ftdlish, surely ? Nay, nay, it was when we com' ow«r*t 
moor, an up't lonnins, when they cud'ent hear us, that we co't 
them neames ! '^ This explanation considerably abated the good 
woman's astonishment. She simply observed, "Aye, Jacob, that 
was far f quietest way!" and Jacob perceiving ms recital had 
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lost the greatest part of its attroctioii, dropped the sabject. 

The few weeks which succeeded these transactions, howeyer im- 
portant and fraught with interest to the subjects of our storr, fur- 
idfl&ed nothing Terrparticular either to the narrator or readers of 
it. During them, Henry and Mary had become affianced loTers: 
seyend visits had taken place between their families to the mutual 
sati^Eiction of both ; and Mary, owing to a temporary indisposition 
with which Mrs. Wilson was affected, had on one occasion passed three 
or four days with her, in which time she had become nearly as great 
a fiiTourite with her and her husband as with Henry ; while the win- 
ning sweetness of her disposition had so far endeared her to the chil- 
dren that she bid fair, if she did not already, rival their dearest 
relatives in their artless affections. This was to her new friends a 
most attractive and additional proof of the natural kindness of her 
disposition. A grown-up person may dissemble their real senti- 
ments, but the feelings and behaviour of children in this particular 
are entirely void of deceit; for their conduct towards any ^rson 
■with whom they are accustomed to associate will always decidedly 
manifest the tenderness and propriety with which that person has 
trei^d them. The proceedings of the gang were, with Heniy, a 
sninect of interest only as far as "Walter was implicated, from wnom 
henada regular and authentic account of their intentions and connex- 
ions, which, however habitually led him to regard their pursuits as much 
less unobjectionable, and more lucrative, than he had formerly con- 
sidered them to be. Of his knowledge of their transactions, they were 
I all aware, as he had once or twice been in company with Walter, 
I when business occasioned his presence at the vault; this, however, 
gave none of them the least uneasiness; as independent of their 
I confidence in his prudence, they looked upon him as either actually 
I concerned with the Armstrongs, or likely to be so very soon, and they 
universally imaged that his indisputable talents and courage could 
not fail to be highly advantageous to them in many other respects. 
Henry as yet anticipated no such connexion. His visits to Salter 
were frequent, and the pleasure he experienced during them was 
imalloyed by. the slightest mixture of pain; his prospects of the 
fnture were cloudless as the ideal and visionary dreams of bliss 
which intoxicate the mind of the unexperienced enthusiast, and feeling 
no cause for present or past regret, he imagined himself then 
nearly, and firmly believed he would soon be, perfectly happy. 

Between two and three months had now passed away since his 
acj^oaintance with Mary Armstrong, nor did the seeming rapidity 
with which they had flown, occasion any uneasiness in the mind of 
Henry, so fondly did he imagine that days, weeks, months, and 
; yews, of equal, or superior happiness, were strewn in his path, and 
myiting him to grasp them. The keen winds of autumn now waved 
over the plains, ana whistled through those trees, the summer foliage 
of which had erewhile seemed impervious to their destructive blast, 
when at a somewhat later hour than usual, Henry entered the long, 
narrow, and shaded lane which then led from the uninclosed common 
of deator, to Frizington, Ennerdale, and Lamplu^h. It was upon a 
Wednesday night, and aware that Walter and his father would both 
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be absent about their private bnsmess. he had determined to snrprifle 
Mrs. Armstrong and Mary with, he hoped a welcome, bnt nn- 
expected visit The moon had attained her first quarer, and her feeble' 
and comfortless light, rendered shadowy and unequal by the rapid 
succession of intervening clouds, merely served to render more con- 
spicuous a partially overshaded atmosphere, through which the stars 
glittered at intervals, or which was nrequently partly illuminated by 
the seeming dissolution of one of these little luminaries. The wind 
too, wild and irregular, occasioned an incessant rustling among tiie 
half-leafless hazels and towering thorns, which further obscured the 
solitary way, and rendered it altogether one of those disagreeable 
nights which are more apt to startle and alarm a timid and benig^hted 
traveller, than the most gloomy and profound darkness. Henry qnicldy 
arrived at that part of the road, which in those times was not 
much, or willingly frequented after nightfall ; I mean the vicinity 
of Scalelands. It is a fiuit entirely devoid of romantic fiction, and 
can be attested by hundreds yet living, that that tenement was for a 
long time unoccupied, solely owimr to thestrone and generally believed 
opinion of its bemg haunted. Tne most bold and daring minds are 
sometimes strangely susceptible of superstitious fear, and win fre- 
quentiy in bnely situations, or places famed in legendary chronicles, 
&ncy they hear voices in the ** viewless winds," or start at phantoms 
of their own creation ! But Henry Olementson's was not one of these. 
The strange, and seemingly plausible stories he had heard concern- 
ing the S^elands boggle, he had seldom paid much attention to, or 
done so only to laugh at them ; but as he drew near the lane which 
led to the house these stories glanced over his mind with some ad- 
ditional force, as connected with the information Mrs. Steele had 
related, concerning the connexion once said to subsist between the 
reputed heir of the premises and old Ellen Anderson. A circumstance 
which his sister had on that very day related to him with a serious 
countenance, likewise contributed to heighten the interest which the 
combined recollection of the other occasioned at this moment It 
was as follows : Henry had been from home the greater part of the 
preceding day, and during his absence old Ellen Anderson nad visited 
his sister. Henry had never told her the whole of what had passed on 
the race night ; this was a circumstance which none of the parties 
felt anxious to make public ; but some garbled statements respecting it 
having reached her, she had applied to Henry, and he had evidently 
evaded the question. She had therefore sei2ed this opportunity of 
namine the expected marriage of Henry to the old woman, who 
seemed to listen to the nevrs with such a sorrowfrd and dejected 
countenance as somewhat startled her. "How is this, Ellen?" 
said she **■ I thought you had been more interested in Henry's 
happiness than you now appear to be." " Perhaps you are so far 
mistaken," replied she ; " that it is that very interest which makes 
me turn so cold anjear to your information." ** Grood heaven !" cried 
Mrs. Wilson, ""VHiat is there to apprehend? Is not Mary Arm- 
strone fair and good." "As you suppose her," interrupted her 
unwiUing auditor. " But she is not yet the wife of Henry Clementson. 
There is still a space between the cup and the lip, which years of 
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time may not suffice to travel over ; though less may satisfy you upon 
this shbject. I have seen them together, and you know I never 
dwell on the secrets of others to a third person/' His intimacy 
with Mary Armstrong was perhaps the only point in which the mind 
of Henry was accessible to the effects of preternatural revelation ; to 
fears of any other kind, or even U]>on any other topic, he was a 
total stranger. *^ The mirkiest path in midnight hour" was to him 
as welcome in that respect as the most frequented road at mid day ; 
but these intermingled sensations crowding upon him, made him, 
in despite of his resolution, more sensitive to the noise around, and 
the objects before him, than at any preceeding time. In this new 
and unenviable state of mind he reached the lane alluded to, and threw 
a hasty and half suspicions glance towards the dwelling ; when for 
the first time in his life, his heart leapt as if it meant to quit its 
alloted resting place ; his hair nearly lifted his hat from his head ; 
and his knees trembled beneath him as he gazed with silent terror on 
what he momentarily believed to be the supernatural being which 
he had so often been told haunted the very place where he stood. 
The figure which had thus unmanned him, seemed yet at a consider- 
able distance from him ; but he fancied, and which was actually the 
case, that it was advancing towards him. Its general appearance 
was that of a tall, though strangely-habited femde : — and what was 
something different from the usual and well known description of 
this terrific ^host, its head dress only was white. As Henry stood fiiU 
in the opening of the lane his form soon attracted the notice of the 
object of his terror ; and though still at a few yards distance, it stopped 
short, and seemed to regard him with more curiosity than fear ; while 
Henry having recovered his recollection, felt internally abashed at 
his former extreme terror, and gazed at the apparition before him, 
with the same desperate courage with which the stag turns to 
encounter the pack, from which he has before flown with such rapi- 
dity. The strange predicament in which he stood, forcibly occurred 
to his mind ; and he felt determined that the being before him should 
not escape without his ascertaining whether it was indeed a spiritual 
shadow, or a substance of this world. A few moments of anxious 
suspense followed ; and Henr^r was just preparing to advance towards 
it, when he again perceived it in motion. " Why should I fear it," 
thought he ; ** oe it of earth, I care not ! and be it otherwise, what 
harm can it do to me ?" His fears of its immateriality were, however, 
soon dissipated, for in the tall, gainly figure beside him, he quickly 
recognized the form of old EUen Anderson ! She appeared to be 
labouring under the influence of one of those wild and wayward fan- 
cies, which at tim^he had heard she was subject to ; and having ap- 
proached somewhat nearer, she fixed her eyes steadfastly upon him, and 
addressed him in that solemn and finely-modulated tone of voice which 
was peculiar to her, in the following manner : — 

'* Say, come'st thou from the silent tomb. 

To warn me of my fate ? 

A herald to unfold the doom, 

Which veils that future state ? 
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Be weal, or woe, thine errand here 
All welcome shalt thou be ? 
The thread is wove, the hour is near. 
That joins my love and me." 

" Nay, my good dame," said Henry, " I come not from the tomb, 
to unveil the secrets of the ^ave ; and welcome or not, here am I, 
fully as anxious to join my living love, as thou can'st be thy dead one. 
But, Ellen, what makes you here at this hour ?" The old woman 
seemed for some time more occupied with her previous cogitations 
than Henry's query ; for advancing close up to him, she gazed with 
increased interest upon his form and diess, and as if completely ab- 
sorbed in her own mental recollections, she fixed her skinny hand upon 
the breast of his waistcoat, " Yes," she said, " such was his mjmly 
form, and such his dress, when he left me to procure that gold 
which should have completed our happiness ; and even such waa 
his dress when, tempted by that infernal dross, the hired murderer 
planted the fatal knife in his breast, and his bleeding and ghastly figure 
rushed into the presence of her he loved to tell the direful tale ; and 
while clasped in one bloody and agonizing embrace, to yield up his 
life to him who gave it; and," raising her voice, " I even thought 
that thou, Henry Clementson, wert the shade of mjr youthful lover 
come to witness my last pilgrimage to the place which should have 
been mine. But what were the words which roused me to the recol- 
lection of this fleeting world? Saidest thou not, that thou wert 
as anxious to join thy living love as I could be my dead one ! Yes, 
such were thy words, and twice hast thou crossed my path, when 
intent upon the pursuit that will inevitably lead thee, but fare thee 
well ; this night I devote to another purpose ; and wherefore should 
I render thee unhappy before thine appointed hour !" " Let that hour 
be now!" exclaimed Henry, with vehemence. "Ellen Anderson! 
you go not hence till I am satisfied. Both when absent and present, 
have thy mysterious words boded me evil! And what harm have 
I, or her whom to know is to love, ever done thee to be rendered 
miserable by thy predictions ? Were my own happiness only at stake, 
thinkest thou I value thy pretended foreknowledge } No, I am no 
such fool ! I know that thou canst neither add one joy, nor throw 
one sorrow into my cup ; neither care I, at what hour, or on what 
ground, either thou or any one cross my path ; but I will know the 
reason why I am thus singled out as the object of thy seeming 
hatred?" "You forget," replied Ellen, "that such disclosure rests 
with one as little moved with rash threats, as your own proud spirit 
can be ; and you likewise forget the respect due to your own charac- 
ter, in your language towards a helpless being like Ellen Ander- 
son. But," added she, after a pause of some duration, and soften- 
ing her tone, "you are not much to blame. Thine is the only 
form, and thine is the only daring spirit, which old and feeble as 
I am, would dare to control me in this place, and at such an hour. 
Tell me, then, darest thou do yet more ? Wilt thou promise to meet 
me the seventh night after this, despite of all thou shalt see and hear 
in the meantime, at my own lone dwelling kfter midnight? But 
ponder well. See here," added she, wildly, and tearing the white 
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linen which enveloped her head from around it, " this is ray shroud, 
given me by one who will, short as my own time is, sooner need 
one herself; and yet if thou darest give thy word and redeem it, 
thou shaltknow more of Ellen Anderson than all those who are 
now living. What sayest thou ?'* " Say ! I will say that if the 
road to thy dwelling, and thy dwelling itself, were forty times as 
lonely, and thyself forty times as lonely, and thyself forty times as 
reputed a prophetess, I would not fail thee !" " Then be it so. Pur- 
sue thy own path, and leave me; for this night I devote to the 
remembrance of another. But go not in wrath with me ; for if thy 
happiness were bounded only by my wishes, believe me, thou 
wouldest have no reason to complain ;" and waving her hand, as if to 
strengthen her request, Henry thought proper to comply, and de- 
parted without farther ceremony. 

" So," said he, involuntarily, after he had fully recovered himself, 
"does not this adventure throw some light upon the many mysteri- 
ous stories concerning this said Scalelands spirit! May not the. 
wanderings of this strange and impenetrable old woman have 
given rise to the report, and confirmation of its truth ? For had I 
not withstood the issue, what could I have reported concerning this 
meeting ? But stop !'' cried he ; instinctively obeying the word m its 
double meaning as the thought crossed Ws mind ; " if such be the 
case, may not her actions be premeditated, and some of her prophecies 
be brought about without seeming miraculous when once fidly under- 
stood ? If so, then she is more knavish and cunning than flighty 
imd foolish ; that be my care to develope. Meet her alone at 
midnight ! Aye, midnight, or mid-day, she shall not impose upon 
me ! Would to God that hour was come, that I might be satisfied." 
Then, dropping the soliloquy, he hastened forward towards Salter. 

Thp adventure, however, furnished such ample scope for reflec- 
tion during the remainder of his journey, that on his arrival at 
Salter, he could not help thinking, that in following the right path 
he had been more guided by instinct, than by any other cause, so 
bewildeied was his mind in reverting to the past, and pondering 
on the future. His visit on that night had been purely accidental; 
and therefore his meeting with the old woman could not be preme- 
ditated on her part ; but again, was it possible that she could under 
such circumstances address either any mortal or imaginary being, 
in such smooth and pointed, though wild and fancical verses, 
in 80 collected a manner, totally extemporary : 

" The thread is wove — the hour is near, ^ 

That joins my love and me." 

The meaning of this was clearly allusive to her own speedy death, to 
which she had reverted, both at their recent meeting, and at 
Arlecdon. "The thread is wove;" have these words a double 
meaning ? thought he ; did they allude to that linen which she had 
loosed from around her head, which, she possibly meant for a shroud } 
that shroud which she said had been given her by one who would 
sooner, short as her own time was, need one herself; and which, 
as she meant to be interred in it, might be construed as synonymous 
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"with her junction tp her lover already in his grave. Who had 
^ven it to her. That he was determined, if possible, to find out ; that 
judging from the truth of that prediction, ne might be better able 
to comprehend his own danger. 

In the midst of these perplexing cogitations Henry found himself at 
the end of his journey. It was past ten o'clock, an hour some- 
thing beyond the usual bedtime ; but as he had calculated upon the 
absence of the men, he was not disappointed to perceive on approach- 
ing the window, Mrs. Armstrong, her daughter, and the nurse, gathered 
round the fire, as was generally the case at such a time, till a later 
hour. They were, though evidently engaged in earnest and 
interesting discussion, upon the point of retiring ; as the fire had 
been covered up, or raked, their work laid by, and there was a 
lighted rush cancUe upon the table, upon which likewise lay their large 
Bible not yet closed, in which Mrs. Armstrong had been reading, 
as her hand was still resting upon it. " Strange," thought Henry, 
"that such a woman should ever be yoked to a manlike Rohm 
Armstrong ; but what can they be talking about ? Mary ha? been 
off somewhere ; for that is not her usual dress when at home. "What 
is the meaning of that tear which flitters in her eye, and is now 
stealing down her lovely cheek ? It is a tear of sympathy ! Something 
more than usual has happened in the neighbourhood ; would I 
were alone with her, that I might kiss it off, and while listening to 
the tale of another's woes, lose, for a while, the remembrance of 
these incidents which perplex me with forebodings of the'fdture. 
But Mrs. Armstrong is retiring, Mary has gone to the clock ; it is 
half past ten, see ! "While she is wining it up, her light rests upon 
the picture of Noah's ark, which hangs beside it, at once an embfem 
of the preservation and destruction of the human race. She is looking 
at it, never mind, love ! If our share of it be but small, we can still 
be all the world to each other ! Good faith, I am a fool ! Out of 
one quandary into another ; but the nurse is coming to secure the 
door, therefore, here goes." 

On recognizing his voice, Henry was instantly admitted. " "What 
wind has blown you hither this time of night, laddie ?" said the 
nurse. *' Maybe my fears for you, nurse. I knew your master was 
absent, and perhaps thought Tom "Westray would be running away 
with you." " Pshaw, ye wicked scamp, ye ; quit plaguing me 
about that windy wallet, or here I sit till midnight." " Do so, then ; 
and Tom and you shall lead off the dance at our wedding." " lit 
ye will tell me when that is to happen, my absence shall thank ye 
for the news. " " Then shortly may it be ; and you shall throw the 
bride's stocking." "Then happy may it prove lad, and I wiU go to 
bed." 

In chatting over the little trifling incidents which had occurred since 
they last met, Henry, alluding to Mary's dress, asked her if she 
had been from home. '"I was," said she ; " Mrs. Steele was left 
rather lonely this afternoon, and sent to see if I would bear her 
company. There was, however, another visitor ; who do you think 
it was, Henry?" " Nay, love, I care not, provided it was not Ellen 
Anderson." " Oh, you are there, are you f Now, tell me truly, hare 
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you not seen Ellen since she left Eskat ?" " Aye, I have indeed 
seen her : but I knew not that you had done so * Mrs. Steele is a 
fpKai favourite with her, and is doubtless very kind to her." " She 
IS, indeed, Henry. You may think me silly, but I have this day seen 
enough of that old woman to make me uneasy both on my account 
and that of others; and I was telling some of the particulars just 
before you came." "Then repeat them to me, Mary; a mother's 
interest in your welfare cannot exceed mine. Nay, look not so mis- 
trustful ; and, believe me, I have other motives than mere curiosity for 
asking the question." " Well, I will tell you then. Mrs. Steele had 
finished bleaching a web of her own spinning, and we were busy 
cutting some of it for use, when we espied Ellen Anderson. ' The 
poor <3d creature is half starved,' observed she ; * and I will try if she 
will accept as much of it as will serve her for a change, or perhaps 
to all appearance, it may serve her for another purpose shortly.* 
Whether the old woman heard this observation, or not, I cannot say ; 
but she seemed ill, and low spirited ; just, as I was afterwards told, is 
the case before one of her wildest fits ; and often during her short 
stay fixed her eyes upon us with a melancholy interest, equally strange 
and unaccountable. To divert her attention, Mrs. Steele asked her 
if she recollected seeing me before ? ^ Yes,' said she, * in a lonely 
hour, and an ominous place. I would it had been otherwise !' 
'Why ominous, Ellen?' said Mrs. Steele, *it was accidental^ I 
will not say it was otherwise on her part," said the old woman: 
' but so it was. Twice have we met, young maiden, but we never 
meet more ! If ever you a^n see Ellen Joiderson it will be when 
all this world contains will be indifferent to her. Many and sorrowful 
have been my days upon earth, and seldom chequered by sunshine ! 
But all things have an end ; and now when,I must in a few short da^rs 
undergo that chan|!^ which is as certain as its accomplishment is 
accounted uncertain, what would it have profited me, if those days 
of sorrow had been years of bliss } for their influence would have been 
as unavailing, as their duration is momentary when compared to the 
eternity that is before me.* For my own part I could not speak to 
her; but Mrs. Steele willing to avail herself of the opportunity 
which this solemn state of mind afforded her, pressed her acceptance 
of the linen which she had before designed for her; and which 
Indeed she accepted vrithout much entreaty. Soon after this, she 
seemed wholly wrapped in a state of insensibility. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the cloth in her hand, and her lips seemed convulsed. Mrs. 
Steele was either accustomed to witness these musing fits, or did not 
observe her situation, for she took no notice, but appeared otherwise 
engaged ; and while I was irresolute what to do, I could distinctly hear 
her mutter these very words, for I think I will not be able to forget 
them in a sudden. * Yes, I knew it would be so ! The self-same 
weft will suffice for both; and she who gives will need it sooner 
than I, who receive it. Alas! they little xnow how soon the one 
will precede and the other follow me to the grave ; but why should 
I «&re8S them by the disclosure !' I could not, I thought, with 
prudence, acquaint Mrs. Steele with what I had heard, either during 
the old woman's stay, or after her departure ; and to tell you the 
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truth Henry, I felt so unhappy even after she was gone, that to 
prevent it bein^ perceived, I took the earliest opportunity of return- 
ing home." '•Your story, Mary," said her lover after she had 
finished it, " is strange, and stranger still, as connected with what 
I have myself this night witnessed ; but was Mrs. Steele perfect in 
health .^" " Yes, apparently ; and purposes going to Whitehaven to 
morrow, as usual. But why that question .^^ and what have you 
seen or heard relative to what I have told you .^" Henry wisely 
judged that it was not prudent either wholly to withhold from, or dis- 
close the particulars of his meeting with Ellen Anderson that night 
to his fair and susceptible interrogator. Those things, however, that 
related to Mrs. Steele, he fully acquainted her with ; and those, 
joined to what he could not avoid revealing relative to themselves, 
were sufficient to press heavily upon the gentle and feeling mind 
of Mary. To remove these disagreeable prognostications, and restore 
her wonted serenity, Henry, though labouring himself under similar 
sensations, advanced all these arguments which reason and religion so 
amply supply. He forcibly pointed out the reasons there were for 
believing that there was more of premeditation than prophecy in 
the predictions of Ellen Anderson ; and that, granting it was 
otherwise, was not her allowed calamity as likely to produce a false 
as a true spirit of divination ? or if chance had, in a few triflmg 
instances, given weight to her predictions, was not that very circum- 
stance more likely to mislead Ellen herself? and by influencing 
the minds of those who consulted her, assist in producing the results 
she pretended to foretell .? — just as it is natural to feel curious respect- 
ing anything withheld from us, but in such instances, strengthened 
by the idea that it is a duty to forward it. That pure religion, either 
natural or revealed, equalljr condemned the absurdity of promulgating 
or believing any such doctrine ; and that if it was sinful to question 
either the wisdom or power of divine jurisdiction relating to such 
foreknowledge, it was equally so to murmur at its dispensations. 
That although it was true that a long, happy, or prosperous life 
did not depend upon the well or evil doings of any individual 
being ; yet " to do their duty, and endeavour to be happy in that 
state of life in which it should please God to call them," was one of 
the stedfast articles of the Christian belief. 

This interview between the two lovers, though widely different 
from any other that had passed between them, was not perhaps 
less calculated to strengthen their mutual affection. On the con- 
trary, that union of sympathetic feeling which it naturally excited, 
while it seemed to blend their happiness, their hopes and fears 
for the future, in one indissoluble doom, tended to rivet still closer 
the bonds of mutual sentiment and esteem ; and therefore, although 
their conversation and general behaviour towards each other had 
been so wholly dissinulai in some respects from their accustomed 
mode of "charming the midnight hours," their parting was not 
the less tender and affectionate ; nor, had the views of Henry not 
been pure and honourable, was such a meeting less dangerous to 
female virtue. The light, the trifling, and volatile moment, however 
gay, pleasing, and thoughtless, is certainly the least favourable to 
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the designs of the skilful seducer ; and it is only wlien the virtuous 
feelings of the unsuspecting mind are soothed by solemn assurances 
of corresponding value, or wholly lost in the mingled chaos of 
conflicting passions, that the wily villain triumphs in the completion 
of his perfidious schemes. It is in conformity with the truth of these 
maxims, that it is observed, that "the woman who deliberates is 
lust;" an observation illustrated, and rendered more intelligible 
amongst the lower orders of society, by being translated into, " The 
rattling car is not soonest thrown over." Shenstone, that prince 
of pastoral poetry, has added the sanction of his testimony to the truth 
of these remarks in one of his elegies, which derives no less weight 
from the vigour and simplicity of the versification, than from the 
amiable character of so chaste a writer, which is a sufficient proof that 
his conviction of its correctness was more the result of cool and deli- 
berate reflection than experience : — 



** ^dll'd in the science of Love's mane wiles, 
Ijcloth'd each feature with affected scorn ! 

I spoke of jealous doubts, and fickle smiles. 
And, feigning, left her amdona and forlorn ; 

Then while the fancied rage alarm'd her care. 



Warm to deny, and zealous to disprove, 

I bade my words their wonted softness wear. 

And seized the minute of returning love !" 

But these observations, however relevant, have unconsciously led 
me from the direct thread of the tale. 

The early hour of morning on which Henry departed from Salter, 
was as lonely, as wild and cheerless, yet more gloomy and dark, than 
that late and solitary one which had witnessed his arrival the 
preceding evening. The knowledge of Ellen Anderson's visit to 
Salter, and her gloomy remarks, joined to what had transpired during 
his own interview with her, made him more uneasy, and therefore 
less happy, but not less in love than before. His amiable and respected 
acquaintance, Mrs. Steele, was then the identical person who had given 
her the shroud to which she had so alarmiujgly and mysteriously 
alluded ! It was evident that the old woman wished it to be believed, 
that her own death was near ; but if there was any truth in her pre- 
dictions, Mrs. Steele, then in good health and spirits, was to precede 
her to the grave. This was a circumstance of considerable interest 
with Henry, both on account of his friendly intimacy with that family, 
and its eff'ect upon the verity of those forebodings which indicated 
anything but happiness to his connexion with Mary Armstrong. 
It was Thursday morning ; Mrs. Steele meant to go to Whitehaven 
that day, the only journey it was probable she would undertake 
before the time of nis appointed meeting with Ellen Anderson 
at her own house. She usually returned before dark, but should 
she not, he had a good mind to throw himself in her way, and frame 
some excuse for accompanying her home. Mrs. Steele was so far 
from being a timid woman, that he had often heard her avow her 
scepticism respectiuff supernatural appearances ; nay, so strong was 
her belief relative either to their innocence or non-existence, that she 
had frequently said, that if this ghost, real, or imaginary, which so 
much engrossed the conversation of the neighbourho^ at that time, 
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should appear to her in its usual and questionable shape, she thought 
she durst venture to speak to it ; but should Ellen Anderson take a 
fancy to perambulate the reported haunts of that appearance which it 
was supposed was connected with the fate of her lover, clothed, now 
that she was furnished with them, in the habiliments of the grave, a 
thing he considered by no means unlikely, what might be the resnlt 
of her meeting with any one, an unprotected woman ? It was not 
very usual in this vicinity to stop passengers upon the high road, but 
if the danger predicted was to arise from violence of any kind, that 
was one of the most probable ; and that, as well as any apprehension 
connected with the whims or appearance of Ellen Anderson he might 
avert by his presence. 

As these, and similar reflections darted through his mind, he again 
found himself at the opening of the lane which led to Scalelands, 
where he had last light so unexpectedly foregathered with Ellen 
Anderson. He stood for some time musing on the probable causes 
which could lead to the dreadful consequences which were exemplified 
in the case of this old and unfortunate woman. The thought more 
than once struck him, that she might occasionally take up a tem- 
porary residence in the tenantless building beside him. This, he 
thougl^t, might account for the lights and noises occasionally said to be 
seen and heard within the house. If she did so, nothing was more 
likely than that she was there at that present time; uie distance 
was but trifling ; it was, to him, in his present frame of mind, an 
object of importance to ascertain whether she was there or not; 
and he was therefore determined, as far as laid in his power, to be 
satisfied. With this intention he resolutely advanced up the line, and 
had arrived within a few yards of the building, when a strong and 
steady li^ht became instantly visible in one of the higher windows, 
and partially extended across the road directly opposite to it. Hemy 
fixed his eyes stedfastly upon it, in momentary expectation of perceit- 
ing, either the immediate cause of it, or the movements of the 
person, or persons, from whom it proceeded, as their figures might 
chance to come in collision with the light. In this he was, however, 
totally disappointed; as he neither could perceive from whom, or 
from whence it emanated; nor could he discover any apparent 
variation or movement connected with it. He now determined to 
cross the hedge, and sheltered by it, advance directljr opposite the 
windows, that he might, unpereeived by the visitors within, have a 
much better prospect of their mysterious proceedings; but while 
engaged in looking out for an opening to put his designs into ex- 
ecution, he had the mortification, on again looking towards the honee, 
to perceive that it was no longer visible. He now advanced slowly 
and cautiously towards the door ; but still perceiving no symptoms 
of its re-appearance, he went up to the very threshold of the dwelling ; 
he looked, all was dark, and imperceptible within : he listened, and 
all was silent as the grave. After spending some time about the 
premises, he knocked loudly at both the door and windows, and even 
tried to force an entrance into the house; but it was labour lost 
At length, wearied out by his fruitless research, he left the plaw, 
quite bewildered and confounded. **What (said he aload) is the 
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meaning of that li^t? or what ohject could it he intended to 
answer ? WhoeTer it he, or whatever it he, a heinff of this world, 
or a wanderer from the other, it cannot concern one whom it evidently 
avoids. Of whatever seeming suhstance comes in contact with me, I 
will have ample and sufficient proof that it is no illusion. When I 
a^ain see Ellen Anderson, I will have full satisfaction, or I will, 
what ? what can I do ? To lay hands upon her would he equally 
shamefully and unmanly. I must therefore wait the result; and 
wait it I will, fairly, and freely. My own wonted avocations shall 
content me in the meantime^ for why should I foolishly interfere in 
the concerns of others ? If such misfortunes are indeed pre-ordained, 
I cannot avert, hut may, aye, and will, hear them like a man." 

I come now to the relation of a circumstance concerning which I 
should feel considerahle diffidence were it not by far too well authen- 
ticated to admit any doubt of its accurac}r. It is a fact yet well 
remembered by some aged people in the neighbourhood, and known 
as a confirmed truth oy all the middle-ag^, that the death of the 
same Mrs. Steele to whom I have alluded was occasioned by some 
circumstance, equally strange and inexplicable. She had been detained 
^ at Whitehaven something beyond her accustomed hour of returning, 
* though it was yet at an early hour of the night, when her family, 
who were of course rather anxiously expecting her, heard the well- 
known sound of the horse's feet which announced her arrival. Her 
htisband was the first to meet her, but on approaching her, to hia 
utter alarm and amazement, he perceived the horse dripping with 
sweat, and his wife pale and speechless! and scarcely retaining 
sufficient recollection to make him sensible of her situation, before 
sbe fainted in his arms. He instantly bore her within the house, and 
placed her upon a bed ; but fit succeeded fit with such dreadful force 
and rapidity, as to threaten her immediate dissolution. All that the 
utmost care and attention could affect, and all that medical skill 
could contribute towards her relief were alike unavailing. Her mind 
liad sustained too dreadful a shock ever to recover its wonted energy, 
and on the fifth day after the accident, she fell a victim to excessive 
terror ; but whether real or imaginary was as much a mystery at that 
time as it is at this very hour. All was mere conjecture upon the 
subject, and that, of course, amounted to nothing conclusive. 

A circumstance so unusual and extraordinary was soon generally 
known throughout the neighbourhood. A very few minutes were 
sufficient to carry the news to a distance so trifling as Salter, and Mrs. 
Armstrong and her daughter immediately hastened to Eskat to proffer 
such assistance as was in their power. During the course of that 
day the latter had revealed to her mother all that Henry Cleraentson 
^ad thought prudent to acquaint her with relative to his meeting 
with Ellen Anderson the preceding night, and the strange coincidence 
it bore to what ^he herself had heard so unguardedly fall from that 
singular old woman. This intelligence, Mrs. Annstron^ justly thought, 
nii|ht prove very material in removing those terrific recollectiona 
which so overwhelmed the mind, and haunted the imagination of her 
fortunate neighbour ; but stiU it was a knowledge which required 
equal prudence and circumspection to unfold, both as it might 
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prove usefol to the suffering victim, and the reputation of her daugh- 
ter ; as she was conscious, that however unquestionahle her conduct 
and character, stUl she was extremely unwilling it should he mouthed 
round the country, as connected in any respect with so unpleasnt and 
unaccountahle a transaction. " During the period of her present visit, 
her information as far as regarded Mrs. Steele, she was very certain 
could not in the present crisis have any beneficial effect ; for though 
she reverted at times to the cause of her fright, yet her words were so 
wild and incoherent, and her relation so unconnected, that it was alto- 
gether useless to attempt to reason with her. Mary Armstrong by 
her own desire remained with her all night, and several times placed 
herself in the most likely situation to attract her attention, and at 
times it was evident her endeavours were not wholly unavailing ; but 
those momentary starts of returning reason were so suddenly over- 
turned by confused ideas of what had passed between them and their 
visitor on the preceding day, that those imperfect recollections con- 
cerning their conversation, to which she attempted to give utterance, 
were partly intelligible only to Mary, who of course had no reason to 
withhold her conjectures from the family, but in conformity with 
her own and her mother's opinion, she did not disclose, either what 
she had overheard, or what she had acquired through the medium * 
of her lover ; although she fully believed that a knowledge of these 
cicumstances was the most probable means of affording some clue i 
towards the developement of this lamentable occurrence. I 

Edward "Wilson had that eventful evening been transacting some 
business at Cleator, and was just upon the point of quitting that 
village to return home, when he met his youthful relative, Joe Steele, 
ridingwith a speed befitting the occasion, to procure medical assistance 
from Egremont, who barely afforded his steed breathing time, while 
he informed him of the dangerous situation of his mother, and 
the supposed reason of it. This disagreeable intelligence of course 
soon reached the ears of Henry Clementson, who immediately ex- 
claimed, " Why, fool that I am, did I not follow the forebodings of 
my own mind, and prevent the possibility of so fatal and ominous a 
circumstance }" He then, to the utter astonishment of his sister and 1 
her husband, revealed the particulars of his late interview with Ellen 
Anderson, as far as their meeting had any reference to Mrs. Steele, 
but did not choose to subject himself to their friendly importunities, by 
informing them of his future engagement with her, or the full extent 
of her predictions concerning his intended connexion with Mary 
Armstrong, as he was firmly resolved to fulfil the one, and pursue the 
other. It was soon agreed that Ellen Wilson should lose no 
time in proceeding to Eskat the next morning ; but Henry repeatedly 
cautioned her, that provided she found it was still a secret, she should 
not allude to the true reason of his accidentally meeting with 
Ellen Anderson the evening before, on the same road which Mrs. 
Steele had travelled, though it was a circumstance which, joined to the 
particulars of her dress, and the metamorphosis it might probably havel 
undergone in the meantime, if Mrs. Steele was in a situation to hear* 
and comprehend it, might tend more than any other thing to remove hert 
imaginary fears, and restore the tranquillity of her mind ; and that hel 
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himself would come to Eskat in the afternoon, to try if his presence 
could he of any service, and accompany her home. These friendly 
intentions were accordingly put in practice, hut unfortunately they 
were of no avail, although the unhappy sufferer often reverted to the 
oc<»ision of her fright : she said that a tall headless woman, dressed 
in white, accompanied, and even rode hehind her when traversing that 
part of the road which joins the Scalelands Estate ; that it came to her 
quite unheard and unperceived, and quitted her instantaneously when 
crossing the rivulet on the east side of the lane, but any argument or 
allosion from others respecting this seeming apparition she was 
quite incapable of understanding, so dreadful and powerful was the 
aberration of mind occasioned by this imaginary phantom. 

During this period of perplexity and suspense, Henry Clementson 
sought not any particular interview or conversation with his sweet- 
heart. He saw her, indeed, daily, when inquiring after Mrs. Steele, 
for Mary Armstrong was one of those almost unremittingly and assi- 
duously employed in endeavouring to minister to her relief; but any 
tete-a-tete of a more tender nature was scarcely allowed by her 
close attendance at Eskat ; nor was it very much wished for by him, 
previous to his approaching and important meeting with Ellen Ander- 
son. However, when death had closed the scene of suffering on the 
following Tuesday, Henry was one of those whose proffered services 
were accepted to remain by the corpse during tne first night, a 
custom then generally prevalent, and yet frequently observed in many 
places throughout this county, and Fanny Westray, Walter Armstrong, 
and his sister, were finally fixed upon to be his companions. Those 
who undertake this neighbourly and melancholy oflSce remain 
either in the same apartment with the deceased, or in an adjoining 
one ; but if the latter, it is customary to pay frequent visits to the 
corpse, to ascertain that it remains perfectly unmolested, and that no 
accidents arise from the lights which are always kept burning beside 
it. For some hours after the usual routine of inquirers and visitors 
had disappeared, the room which contained the remains of this regret- 
ted and lamented woman was not deserted by her paticular friends and 
her sorrowing family, and the scene it presented was much more 
than commonly tender, solemn, and impressive. Here was a beloved 
wife, a tender' mother, and an affectionate friend, who but a few days 
before was happy, in health and spirits, for ever severed from the dear 
and relative duties which answer to those feeling ties, by an event 
at once unexpected, strange, and inexplicable. The gloomy silence 
which prevailed was only interrupted by the broken sobs, or low and 
Borrowfiil tones of thosp present, as they occasionally alluded to some 

' remembered virtue, or endearing act of the deceased, or by the clear 
and flexible voice of Henry Clementson, as by the desire of the afliic- 
ted husband, he read aloud some selected portions of the sacred 

! volume. 

I This instructive and devout manner of passing the evening usually 

I continued until the midnight hour, when those who remained tiU 
the morning broke, generally partook of some refreshment, which has, 
in more modern times, been wholly confined to tea, or coffee. When 
left to themselves, the behaviour of the young party on this occasion 
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was equally proper ; Henry and Walter jmght indeed draw pretty 
close to their former respectiye partners, but the minds of all were 
too much affected by recent circumstances, and the cause of their meet- 
ing to permit little else than a eeneral and interesting conversation 
relative to what had caused the death of the deceased, or confined to 
those expressions of attachment for each other which required no 
secrec^r, as each individual was fully acquainted with the sentiments 
of their companions in that respect. As the morning advanced, and 
the time of departure drew near, Henry availed himself of a favour- 
able opportunity to acquaint Mary that he would see her on the 
evening of the funeral, when perhaps it might be in his power to give 
her some additional information, as well upon the present melan- 
choly affair, as that which seemed to affect their mutual happiness. 
The succeeding night was that on ^hich Henry had promised to 
meet Ellen Anderson at her own dwelling. His mind had been 
latterly too much agitated to permit him to enjoy any refreshing and 
comfortable repose, but on that afternoon, worn out by incessant rest- 
lessness, and divested of one source of suspense and anxiety by the 
death of Mrs. Steele, he lay down and slept soundly and peaceably 
for some hours. In the early part of the evening he informed his 
sister that she need neither wonder, nor feel alarmed at his absence 
that night, for he was resolved to visit Ellen Anderson, and if pos- 
sible, endeavour to find out where she had been on the Thursday 
E receding, and likewise to hear from her own mouth what could be 
er motives for her late strange manner of acting both towards him 
and the late Mrs. Steele. That she might if she pleased acquaint her 
husband after he was gone of his intentions ; but as all attempts to 
dissuade him from the enterprize would be equally fruitless and nn- 
welcome, he hoped she would spare them both the pain of any alter- 
cation on the subject. As Margaret Wilson was too well aware that 
opposition in the present case would only render him more obstinate, 
she thought it would be most prudent to leave him to pursue his 
own plan free and unmolested, and therefore did not start any objec- 
tions to his scheme. To dissipate the unwelcome ideas which occa- 
sionally pressed upon his mind, he amused himself by playing with the 
children tiU their usual hour of bed-time, and afterwards read and con- 
versed with his sister and brother-in-law till their time of retirement 
for the evening; and then arming himself with a brace of pocket 

SistoU, and a strong oaken cudgel which contained a concealed 
agger, he snatched his hat, and sallied out for the abode of Ellen 
Anderson. 

It was but a wild and broken night, when Henry, having crossed flie 
Ehen, began, as he traversed the long and lonesome valley which winds 
round the northern extremity of Dent, to ruminate upon his approach- 
ing meeting with Ellen Anderson, who had for some time resided 
at Dale Bottom, latterly known by the name of Nanny-catch-hou8e| 
and which is now an appendage to Lagget Estate in the boundaries of 
Kinniside. But the more he thought upon the subject, the greater 
was his perplexity. If he found it difficult to divest his mina of thiR 
idea that it was Ellen Anderson, dressed in those vestments whkik 
she herself had furnished, whom Mrs. Steele had met, it was equafif 
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SO to belieTe, that any premeditated mischief was couohed in those 
wild and ambiguous expressions which either related to the late 
catastrophe or to himself; as, independent of her undoubted attach- 
ment to Mrs. Steele, and her professed regard for him, there was, it 
was perfectly evident, more of chance (he felt unwilling to term it fate) 
than design in the late transactions. The time appointed for his 
present visit, and the purport of it, were likewise equally strange and 
mysterious. Then and there he was to meet her, independent of all 
he might see or hear in the meantime. Granted that it was natural 
enough that Mary Armstrong had younger and quicker ears than her 
late acquaintance, and might therefore hear those allusions to tho 
late regretted accident when the victim of it could not, and acquaint 
him with all that she had seen and heard ; yet still, how was it possi- 
ble that if she had calculated on Mrs. Steele's detention to a later 
hour than usual, and her lonely return, how could she so exactly 
foretell the consequences of their meeting ? But reflection and con- 
jecture were alike in vain ; Mrs. Steele was dead, the event was 
therefore in some measure strengthening those ominous forebodings 
which regarded him, and there he was, firmly resolved to fulfil his 
appointment. The present scene of his lonely journey was as silent 
as picturesque. The moon was now fast increasing in splendour and 
ciicumference ; and, at intervals, shone clearly upon the heights of 
Kinniside on the left or northern side of the valley through which 
he wandered ; but the mountain Dent on his right, while it inter- 
cepted his immediate view of that luminary, rendered his path itself 
dark and gloomy ; and as the wind blew from a western point, its 
interception by the precipitous hill which afi'orded him complete 
shelter from it, added to the calmness and tianquillity of the night, 
which was only invaded by the occasional gurgling of the rill which 
in some measure served him for a guide, by the wind which whittled 
above him, or by the momentary terror of the few harmless sheep 
which chanced to obstruct his solitary road. It wanted yet nearly 
one hour of midnight when Henry reached the lonely dwelling he 
was in quest of, and he approached, and reconnoitred the premises 
with that prudence and caution befitting a man who felt internally 
conscious both of the importance and superstitious mystery of such a 
visit. " I will," said he to himself, " if it be possible, keep myself 
clear of any delusion whatever. Neither the lonely place nor hour, 
nor the strange stories attached to this singular being, shall prevent 
me from seeing, hearing, or jud^g for myself ; for mortal l^aud or 
foul play I am prepared, and they shall earn the spoil before they 
profit by it ! And for interference of another kind, it shall be both 
8teel and pistol proof before will believe in its immateiiality." 

In this determined frame of mind he observed a light glimmering 
through the only two or three panes of glass which remained in 
the window, as the remaining part of what was meant for one, was 
rendered as impervious to the reception or reflection of any light within, 
as necessity required it should be impenetrable to the rain and cold 
from without. Henry was not long in availing himself of the op- 
portunity afforded him by this only luminous part of the dwelling to 
try to discover what was passing within it, and at the first glance he 
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folly perceived the extreme wretchedness of the solitary being who 
inhabited it. On the middle of the apartment lay a small supply of 
fuel, part of which had lately been removed to the usual fireplace, 
and was then burning sufficiently bright to afford a tolerable view of 
the desolate scene around. One single chair, and a couple of old 
stools, were the only furniture of that description; two or three 
shelves, which he observed were arranged in one corner of the house, 
it was probable, contained the implements for preparing whatever 
food the place afforded, and the food itself; and in another stood 
the bed, the only thing which conveyed any idea of comfort within 
the habitation, as it seemed not destitute of covering, and was nearlr 
surrounded with green curtains. On that part of the bed which 
stood nearest to the hearth sat the thin and emaciated form of old 
Ellen Anderson : a pair of white woollen stockings hun? loose upon 
her legs, and a comfortable petticoat of blue duffel slightly tied round 
her waist, was the only remaining under garment. She had apparently 
been in bed, for her long white tresses were tolerably confined within 
a clean nightcap, and an old silken shawl tied rounil her neck, and 
breast, and a large piece of common Kersey thrown over hw 
shoulders, composed the rest of her dress. In her hand was a bundle 
of written papers, which, after carefully counting over the sheets, 
she deposited underneath her pillow ; and Henry imagining from her 
appearance that she was expecting his arrival, quitted the window 
for the purpose of entering the house. Judging it prudent, how- 
ever, to take a second survey of the premises before he entered 
them, he clearly perceived two men advancing slowly down the only 
inclosure which belonged to the tenement, and which was on every other 
side surrounded by the open fells. This seemed to him rather sus- 
picious ; and conscious that they had not perceived him, he concealed 
himself behind a large black thorn which stood exactly upon the 
boundaries of the inclosure, and within a few yards of the window. 
The men, as he expected, came directly up to it, and the moon, which 
after she had turned round the northern extremity of Dent, was no 
longer shaded by the intervening hills, shining out pretty clearly, he 
had sufficient light, and full leisure, to observe them distinctly. He 
soon recognised one of them to be his quondam acquaintance 
Brown, but the other he believed was quite a stranger to him. The 
dress of this unknown was completely hidden by a large grey 
overshirt which reached below his knees; and therefore a pair 
of clogs, and such a hat as was usually worn by the common peasantry, 
were the whole which this huge outer garment permitted to be seen. 
The figure of this stranger was however too remarkable when once 
seen to be easily forgotten ; he could not, to judge from the con- 
trast between him and Brown as they stood together at the window, 
be less than six feet six or seven inches in height, broad, bony, and 
athletic ; and what was «iqually as remarkable when the time and 
place of his appearance was considered, Henry imagined from his 
heavy step, Ms listless movement, and drooping head, that be 
must have passed his grand climacteric. Whilst they remained at 
the window \otne words passed between them, but in so low a tone 
^ voice as to be quite unintelligible to him, bat having satisfied 
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themselves that the seeming obiect of their visit was entirely alone, 
thej quitted their station, and advancing somewhat nearer to Henry, 
the voice of the old man was perfectly audible. " Now we 
mnn part : thou kens our agreement. Nea mortal mun know what 
hes passed between yon old woman and Will Fletcher ! An hour is 
lang enuf for my bisness, but mark, and mind my words ! gang 
avfay out ofseight an hearing, or my curse and hatred shall wait thee. 
When I want thee, I will whistle thrice. Now, how-way ! I will 
see thee ^one befwore I see Ellen Anderson." Brown instantly de- 
parted without repl]^, and his companion having watched him fairly 
out of sight, immediately sought the entrance into the dwelling. 

The name of the speaker pronounced hj himself instantly removed 
some part of Henry's conjectures respecting him, as the character, 
though not the identity of black Will Fletcher, the giant of Cringle 
Gin, was quite familiar to him. The size, the strength, and 
actionsrof this man, had been a favourite theme with many aged peo- 
ple in Henry's infancy. He had been the most noted freebooter of 
his day ; and not content with plundering the living, he was more 
tiian suspected of stealing and despoiling the dead ; and the imperfect 
administration of justice at that time, in remote parts of the northern 
counties, was the only cause which had prevented him from being 
called to a strict account for his numerous depredations. He was, 
Henry remembered to have heard, the maternal uncle of Brown ; 
and had, while still in the prime of manhood, removed to the eaF- 
tern parts of the countj, where he was for a length of time nearly 
as well known as in this vicinity ; but why after so many years ab- 
sence he had chosen to return for the purpose of again seeing Ellen 
Anderson, was indeed both stranffe ana mysterious ! Henry eager to 
see and hear all that was likely to transpire between these two 
remarkable characters, availed himself of the time of Will Fletcher's 
entrance to remove some part of the different materials which secured 
the broken part of the window from the weather, and so far suc- 
ceeded, that oefore the other had entered the door, he had perforated 
an aperture sufficient to enable him clearlv to distinguish by the fire 
which then blazed fiercely, all that mignt chance to pass betyreen 
them, as well as to hear distinctly the whole of their discourse. He 
had but barely time to observe that the old woman still remained in 
the same situation in which he had first seen her, when the tall and 
terrific figure of Fletcher entered the house. It is a well known fact, 
that the first step towards the accomplishment of any action which 
will not bear a conscientious investigation is generaUy the most dif- 
ficult to overcome ; and even the practised murderer will with more 
steadiness strike the fatal blow than previously endure the eye, or 
inquiring look of his intended victim ; from whence it would appear 
that there is more of his Divine Creator stamped in the counten- 
ance of man, than the most depraved heart can calmly resolve to de» 
face without some manifestation of the wickedness of its premeditated 
purpose. It was with feelinffs somewhat similar to these, that Will 
Fletcher now entered the solitary abode of Ellen Anderson, for 
although a consciousness of former misdeeds, and a desire that all 
knowledge of them should perish with her who idone could disclose 
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them, had made him resolve upon a procedure which could not he 
accomplished without a personal interview, and although he believed 
that no mortal being then witnessed his actions, except the feeble 
and helpless creatnre before him, yet while he knew that his appear- 
ance was too remarkable to attempt a concealment which was inimical 
to the premeditated purport of his visit, it was with a downcast and 
averted countenance that he advanced towards her whom he thus 
sought, and who seemed to regard him with the same cool and con- 
temptuous composure as if she had been forewarned of his coming, 
and foreseen the consequences of his journey. After a silence of some 
time, during which the embarrassment of the gigantic visitor was easy 
to distfaigmsh, he turned himself towards her whom he meant to 
address, but still without looking at her, and said, *' Woman, dust a 
yet know who stands befwore thee ?" " Thinkest thou," replied 
feUen, " that twice sixty years of sorrow could make me forget the 
murderer of Richard Robinson ? But what makest thou here ? Be- 
gone, sinful man that thou art ! and try whether the short time thou 
hast yet to live, spent in tears and penitence, can atone for crimes so 
monstrous as thine." It appeared as if the sound of a human voice, 
though the voice denounced nothing calculated to sooth the appre- 
hensions of the giant of Cringle Gill, had completely dissipated his 
embarrassment, for he now raised his head, and fixed his eyes stead* 
fastlyupon her. "I come not here," said he, **to listen to thy 
stwories, nor to ask thy advice. What hand I bed in that bisness 
is known best to mysel' ; but be our meeting as short as thou likest. 
I know thou still keepest about thee some papers containing a stwory 
of thy own life ; throw them into that fire and than I'll leave thee ; 
but if not, I'll just de'et mysel', and now thou knowest my errand/' 
*' What is the story of my life to thee, devil that thou art .^" replied 
EUen. " Could I not, had it pleased me, have related all that con- 
cerns thee many years since, and wherefore then shouldst thou dis- 
turb me thus ? Begone, wretch," cried she, raising her voice, 
" lest there be those within hearing both able and willing to punish 
thee for thy intrusion !" " Thou dost not deny it then," replied 
Willy. " Thou cannot hope to freeten me ! Who should be near 
us, thinksta, but them that be of me own setting ? Sua mair words 
are useless, therefore," (endeavouring to intimidate her by his voice 
and gestures) " damn thee, gie ma them directly, or I'll fling thee 
thesel into that fire in a minute." " Will Fletcher," said she, " be- 
ware what thou doest ; all unprotected as thou thinkest me, there is 
yet near us one both able and willing to defend me from thy violence. 
Stand back," said she, which equal energy and wildness, and stooping 
meanwhile by the side of the bed on which she still sat, ** or I win 
yet reveal whose was this dagger, and whose blood it is that yet 
crusts its point." " That, by heavens, thou shalt not," cried Fletcher, 
roused to madness by the sight of the dagger, " if such be thy inten- 
tions, the knowledge of that deed shall die with thee." 

DuriMj the greater part of this dialogue Henry had remained at 
the window, and he remarked with considerable anxiety all the pro- 
ceedings of the old and gigantic personage before him ; but when 
he heard him avow the purport of hie visit, and his intention of ac- 
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eom|^i^iiig it by violence if necessary, he left his station, and moving 
cautiottslytothedoor, which Fletcher had never thought of securing, 
he stood ready to interfere the moment that Willy should attempt to 
carry his threats into execution ; therefore bo sooner did the giant of 
Cringle Gill attempt to lay hands upon the old woman, than he found 
his arm arrested, and himself thro^^ backward to the middle of the floor. 
"Will Fletcher was a man who, through the long course of a life 
spent in almost every species of wickedness, had not been easily ap 
palled or withheld from his purpose by fears of a supernatural nature ; 
and this apathy had strengthened with his years, otherwise this 
unwelcome and unexpected interruption, in such a time and place, 
and under such circumstances, must have quite unmanned him ; but 
in lieu of this, no sooner did he ascertain that the man before him, 
who had thus gained a knowledge of those transactions which he 
had been so anxious should be for ever buried in oblivion, was 
seemingly alone, than his fears of a discovery, and rage at the intru- 
sion, alike prompted him to turn the full stream of his vengeance upon 
the person of the intruder ; and in doing so, the remembrance of his 
former unrivalled prowess, and the awe with which he was still 
accustomed to be regarded, appeared to have obliterated all ideas of 
the inequality of the encounter he then meditated. To the authori- 
tative commands of Henry, who ordered him instantly to quit the 
premises, he therefore made no immediate reply ; but once convinced 
that he was unaccompanied, he rushed upon and grappled with his 
youthful antagonist before he could, had he oeen so inclined, 
either avail himself of the formidable weapon which ho grasped in 
his right hand, or recover from the surprise which the unexpected 
temerity of so old an opponent naturally created. " What means 
the hoary scoundrel by this strange assault?" exclaimed Henry. 
"Desist, old man, before I am compelled to cast a stain upon my 
manhood by injuring one so incapable of resistance as thou must be." 
But he sp^e in vain. " I will let thee know," cried his antagonist, 
while his dark and wrinkled features were convulsed with passion, 
and his large grey eyes sparkled with rage, "that black Will Fletcher 
is still an overfcatch for thee, and I vdll secure both thee and that 
old woman for telling stwories consaming the giant of Cringle Gill." 
Finding his remonstrances ineflfectual, Henry was compelled to act 
with decision, lest his adversary might be reinforced by the arrival of 
Brown, whose curiosity, he judged, would not long suffer him to keep 
at any great distance. He therefore threw his left arm round the 
body of his assailant, and availing himself of the advantage affor- 
ded him by (the old man's furious endeavours to wrench him down, 
he slipped him from off his breast with sufficient force and celerity 
to prostrate him upon the floor." "Rise," said he, "begone, and 
leave the house, otherwise I will be compelled to dismiss thee in a 
manner still more disagreeable both to thee and myself." The old 
wretch did not hesitate to comply with the first injunction ; he rose 
slowly and deliberately, but though his fall had made him look rather 
crest-&llen, it had not in the least degree (juenched his irascibility. 
If the violeat rage which had previously agitated him was no longer 
so visible, it had only given way to a more sullen, but not less im- 
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placable scowl of revenge ^nd hatred ; and instead of retiring, he 
wbiBtled thrice with such enfer^ as made the old buildin? ring again. 
** I have lived ower lang," said he, despondingly, " and have grown 
old and feckless, or I had needed no help either to witness or assist 
my revenge ; but thou shalt feel that befwore I leave this house, 
any knowledge thou canst gain from Ellen Anderson about me will 
not be to thy profit. See," said he, turning eagerly to the door 
which Brown was just then entering, " yonder stands the only living 
man I have cause to fear, help me to master him, and all I have shaU 
be thine." "You foreet. Uncle," replied Brown, in a low and em- 
phatic tone of voice, " tnat I, as well as yourself, am no longer the 
man I have been. I know yon young man well ; you may remark 
he is not without arms ; and were it not so, I assure you, that you 
yourself in your best day would have found him a dangerous opponent. 
What then would our feeble eflForts, though united, avail us ? There- 
fore it is best for us either to leave him to his own business, or for me 
to speak to him." These observations seemed to have some effect 
upon the veteran ruffian, for after eyeing Glementson for some time he 
observed, " Thou mayst possibly be wiser than me ; but let us remain 
here and see what his ousiness is at this place, and with yon old 
woman." 

The reflection that there was no collusion between Ellen Anderson 
and her visitors, and that they were unfurnished with fire-arms, from 
which alone he had any reasons for alarm, having dissipated his appre- 
hensions of Brown's presence, Henry found himself had leisure to turn 
his attention towards the object of his own visit, and it was with 
infinite regret and disappointment he perceived that the obstructions 
he had thus unexpectedly met with would probably be the means of 
rendering nugatory his ardent and anxious desire of fully questioning 
her concerning his own affairs. 

The mental energy occasioned by the entraiice of Fletcher, and the 
painful ideas awakened by his presence, had completely exhausted the 
remaining strength of the old woman; and though the interest 
excited by the scene between him and Henry Glementson had fos- 
tered the animation created by the exe*iions she Aad used dusiog 
her own interview with him, yet it had no doubt proportionally con- 
tributed to render still weaker a frame already enfeebled by sickness 
and worn out hj age and misfortunes ; and therefore when Henry 
found himself leisure to attend to her, he perceived that she had 
sunk down upon the bed on which she had been sitting. He im- 
mediately raised her up, and supporting her head . with the pillow, 
he had the satisfaction to see her progressively revive, and to evince 
a perfect recollection both of his person and the object of his visit ; 
for as soon as her strength appeared equal to the effort, she turned 
her eyes, which beamed with that peculiar wild fervency which 
always accompanies a protracted dissolution, full upon him. " Henry 
Glementson," said she, "my hour is come, and thy presence hath 
enabled me to redeem the promise I made thee. Search und^ 
neath that place where my aching temples have so often in vain 
endeavoured to find repose, and thou wilt find some written papers, 
and all the earthly treasure I possess ; quick, give them to me !" Henry 
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lost no ttme in obeying her, and placing them in her hands, she 
thus proceeded : — "These papers," said she, " contain the particulars 
of a life of misery. They are thine, and thou mayest peruse them at thy 
leisure. Thou wilt find in them my motives for screening yon 
hoary villain ; and though I will be no more, I wish thee to leave to 
him, who alone can righUy judge and punish, a wretch who is already 
tottering upon the brink of the grave. This sum I also give to thee. 
Even at this solemn hour which I have long foreseen, and, I hope, 
properly prepred myself for, I feel those prejudices incidental to 
human frailties. I therefore wish that sum to procure for my mortal 
remains a due observance of those decent rites which are customary 
in the place where I live and will die. But let my last bed be in that 
hallowed ground where thou, and she whom thou lovest, once per- 
ceived me. . Henry Clementson, wilt thou promise me this, and fulfil 
that promise as faithfully as thou hast hitherto dealt with me?" 
" Yes, doubt it not ; but I hoped to derive from this visit some expla- 
nation both concerning our last meeting, and the accomplishment 
of what, on that night, seemed to me as unlikely, as it proved but too 
certain. Answer me truly, if thou yet regardest me. Hast thou, since 
that night, seen her who hath preceded thee to the grave ?" The 
change which Henry had anticipated for the last few minutes 
seemed now rapidly approaching. The unearthly brilliancy which 
had hitherto glittered m her eyes, perceptibly diminished as she ap- 
peared lost in inward meditation. ** I hear thee," said she, musingly. 
" I have not. As for thyself," added she, atain raising her ejres, 
which yet glimmered with the remains of that lambent spirit which 
had lately animated them, " would that thou mightest oe happy ! 
but thy fate seems now veiled in mystery. I promised to unfold 
Bopaewhat to thee, and could it prove of service, would I might be per- 
mitted to redeem my promise ; but I cannot now. I am dying ; my 
days are accomplished upon earth, but my hopes of Heaven rest firmly 
upon the merits and sufferings of my Redeemer." The energy with 
which she pronounced the last sentence completely exhausted her. 
8he fixed her dying eyes upon the face of Henry, and expired with- 
out a groan ! 

The tranquillity with which she finally resigned her breath, made 
Henry for some time dubious of her departure, but the light ^et 
emitted by the fire enabling him to distinguish the objects around him 
with sufilcient accuracy, he left the bed, and after a slight search dis- 
covered a number of candles, which the old woman had evidently pre 
pared for her wake-lights ; and availing himself of one of them, he soon 
ascertained that^ she was gone for ever. He stood for some time 
gazing upon the corpse in a ruminating mood, regardless of the 
presence of Brown, who yet stood at a respectable distance from 
the bed; while, whether abashed by the certainty that the person 
whose every motion he still continued to watch, knew the full extent 
of that crime, the concealment of which had occasioned his journey 
thither, or awed by the natural dread which the prospect of death 
under such circumstances is calculated to inspire, Will Fletcher still 
retained his station near the door. At length, roused to a sense of 
the singular situation in which he stood, he closed the eyelids of the de- 
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ceased, and turned towards his mute companions. "Brolm," odd 
he, come hither. Thou hast heard what passed hetween Ellen and 
myself, and I am glad of it. Here is the money she put into my 
hand. I will count it before thee." He did so. It amounted to a 
sum scarcely sufficient to bury her in the respectable manner she seemed 
to desire ; but that was a matter of indifference to Henry. " What- 
ever I have seen or heard this night, as well as any knowledge 
I may derive from*^ these papers I wish not to make public ; and I 
need not say that it cannot be, either thine, or thy uncle's interest, to 
reveal what has passed : abide here by the corpse, till I procure the 
necessary assistance from Lagat and Thwaites to lay out the body, 
and remain by it till to-morrow. I will frame some excuse for hap- 
pening to be present at such a time, and when you hear us coming, yon 
may depart unseen. Thou must go directly to Robinson's, who is 
the present overseer. Tell him to be here betimes without fail, to «ve 
orders for the funeral on the third day after this ; and to provide in 
a decent manner all things necessary for it. Say such are my orders, 
that I will see him pai^ and that I will see him to-morrow myself. 
Art thou content to do this without any evasion ?" " I am," replied 
Brown. " Then farewell for the present," said Henry, and instantiy 
proceeded to execute his part of this remarkable agreement. 

Notwithstanding the lonely hour on which Henry proceeded upon 
his melancholy mission, he was not long in procuring the assistance 
he sought, as, in fact, the matrons of these lonely tenements had often 
latterly visited the old and helpless woman, and perceiving her sitna- 
tion, had wished her to accept of some company for two or three 
of the preceding nights. This warning, therefore, though giren by 
an unexpected visitor, was not wholly unlooked for; and Henry having 
accompanied them to the place, and agreed with them respecting the 
probable time of their stay, he turned his own steps homewards 
without any further delay. 

The events which had characterized his midnight journey afforded 
him sufficient groimd for reflection during his return home, and though 
he had been disappointed in the principal personal objects of his visit, 
he still felt better satisfied than he had previously done. That myste- 
rious current of feverish expectation was now for ever at rest : he 
had fulfilled all that he had hitherto promised, and was determined 
to redeem his remaining pledge. He had done all that was in his 
power to do : and as he revolved in his mind all that had passed, he 
felt conscious that if he had neglected this appointment^ he would 
have bitterly regretted it afterwards ; and though he had obtained 
no further elucidation, either respecting the latd transactions at 
Eskat, or his ovm connexion with Mary Armstrong, yet still he felt 
comparatively easy respecting the future, when contrasted with that 
tormenting anxiety which he had endured for the last few days. AU 
kind of suspense was now at an end. Ellen Anderson was dead ; and 
as no further knowledge, no perplexing source either of hope or fear 
could now be derived irom her foreknoindedge, he could calmly review 
all that had passed, and after cool deliberation and reflection, deter- 
mine what course it was prudent to pursue. In order to do thia he 
resolved to suspend the perusal of the papers then in his poasessioii 
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ill after tlie fdnerals, that he mi^ht perase them with a mind oom- 
^aratiTely free from those conflicting recollections which at present 
dmost stupifled him. While thus he meditated, he had retraced his 
iteps as far as the Ehen, which having crossed by the bridge, he 
»as aroused from his reverie by distincuy hearing the tramplmg of 
loraes, which then seemed descending the hill which leads down to 
W^aih. Accordingly just as he reached the latter place, he found 
limself in the presence of five or six men, and their respective charges, 
imongst -whom he directly recognized the very person he wished to 
see, Kobitison, of Long Moor, and along with him, "Will Sinclair, and 
others -whom he knew. As Henry stood beneath a wall which partly 
shielded him from the moonlight, his first appearance caused no little 
alarm amongst the party, preceded as it was by a shrill whistle, till 
advaneing^ forwards, he was soon known; notwithstanding which, 
Kobinson asked with some trepidation if all was well ? " For 
anything I know,'* replied Henry, *'but I want to have some talk 
with you ; therefoie either come this way, or let them move on.* 
Having soon acquainted Bobinson with all he judged proper or 
material, and to which he promised a ready and faithful observance, 
they separated ; the one to return home, and the other to attend to the 
business in which he was engaged. 

The time that yet interven^ between these transactions and the fune 
ral of Mrs. Steele, which took place on the following Saturday, 
Henry passed chiefly at home ; but his sister, whom he hud 
acquainted with nearly all that transpired, prompted as well by his 
desire, as guided by her own wishes on the subject, visited the soli- 
tary tenement within which rested all that was mortal of her old 
acqntkintance, that she might have the satisfaction of seeing that every- 
thiiig was properly arranged and conducted previous to the funeral, 
which was to take place at Arlecdon on the Sabbath. Though his 
euriosity was great respecting the documents he had preserved from 
the flames, yet he had sufficient resolution to abide by the decision 
he had previously made as to the propriety of immediately perusing 
^em ; but there remained one obligation which he had promised the 
late unfortunate possessor of them to see fulfilled, the precise place 
of her interment, which required his personal attendance to point out 
to tlie sexton. Accordingly he found himself under the necessity of 
paying a visit to Arlecdon. Thft day had been favourable for hunting, 
and the pack kept by the Nimrod of that time and neighbournood, 
Skelton Rowrah, having had a fine run, he himself. Parson Baxter, 
and some of the keenest hunters of that day, among whom was Ned 
Wilson the sexton, were then descanting up6n the pleasures of the 
chase, and enumerating the windings of poor puss, (then hanging by 
her legs beside them) in the house of our old acquaintance, good Harry 
Jenkinson. Of the company usually present on such an occasion, 
iang John "Wilson, of Kirkland How, was too important an acquisi- 
tion 'to remain long unnoticed. John was considered by far the first 
man in the country to refer to when a " Seehow," that word so cheer 
^Tag to expecting sportsmen, was wished for ; and was consequently a 
special ftivourite with the squire. His namesake of contrasted 
notoriety was, though quite ilnterate, a shrewd and ingenioiis little 
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fellow, and held in equal regard by the parson, who, as well as IM 
neighbour, loved a joke and a foaming tankard ; and the differencft 
of size between the two Wilsons happened to be the subject of soiBft 
witticisms between them when Henry entered the room. Ned 
perceiving the laugh went rather against him, was obliged to have 
recourse to his natural talent to retrieve the affront wius offered 
to Lilliputian importance, and strutting up to the chimney wiA 
assumed mortification and impatience, turned towards the squire. 
** I'll bet a crown bowl," cned he, " that if Jwohn Wilson atf 
me baith stand straight up agyan this wo,' I'll reach farther than 
he can de for his life." ** Damn thee for a little conceited monkey f* 
exclaimed the squire; "I'll bet thee a bowl that John "Wilsoi 
reaches two feet beyond thee, stand where and how you will." "A 
wager beet than!" said Ned, " I tak Parson Baxter and Harry 
Clementson for witnesses." 

This agreement being ratified, notwithstanding the significant winks 
and shrugs of the parson, who imagined that Ned's seeming passion 
had got the better of his prudence, lang John Wilson advanced up 
to the place fixed upon, and rising upon his toes, he stretched every 
member to the very uttermost extent, making his mark at such a 
height as made the well-wishers of his diminutive opponent tremble 
for the result ; while the Squire, and John himself, nothing doubted 
but that he had secured a complete conquest. Ned, however, seemed 
nothing abashed , he drew up to the appointed place with at least equal 
confidence of victory, and stood erect upon the place which his gigantic 
antagonist had previously occupied ; but instead of reaching his arms 
upwards^ to the astonishment of the whole company, whose eyes 
were riveted npon him, he extended them in quite an opposite direction, 
and being remarkably short, and rather bow-legged, his fingeis 
reached td within eighteen inches of the ground. " Tak' nwotish lads 
of our wager. I betted I would reach farther than Jwohn Wilson, 
baith standing straight up ; and this," cried he, drawing the chalk 
across the wall at the same instant," is my way !" The laugh 
which succeeded the accomplishment of this feat was proportionate to 
the despondency with which the company had hitherto regarded 
Ned's chance of winning the bet. The squire himself joined heartily 
in the general uproar ; and aftei honouring Ned with a few curses, 
consented to pa^ the forfeit. 

During the discussion of this acceptable and agreeable edition, the 
hilarity of the company gradually increased, and the parson and squire 
alternately played off meir jokes upon each other. " Harkye, Sir 
Squire;" said Baxter, "you are a magistrate, and consequently in 
the habit of fining people for swearing in your presence, can you 
tell us what is the usual price of an oath ?" •* Yes. A shilling for a 
blackguard, and half-^-crown for a gentleman. Why dost thou 
ask.^" " Because," replied the other, "you have sworn several ; but 
as you are the only magistrate present, we will be content with the 
price of one only, and we will iink it either to your better manners, 
or higher promotion." Here, Harry Jenkinson, the parson has 
turned beggar for a bowl of punch, and there fore," said he, 
throwing down half-a-crown, "as he is balancing sweuing against 
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drinkiiig, himself and thee may fix the price between ye." <' I always 
set conscientioiisly,'* rejoined the parson; *^and therefore, Harry/ 
Mid he, giving him one shilling, and pushing the remainder towards 
fte squire, " the blackguard price will content us at this time.'* 

During the second general laugh, occasioned by this saUy, Henry 
irew Ned apart from the rest ot the company, and informing him 
nhat he wanted, they posted off to the church-yard together. On a 
dose inspection Henry discovered, exactly upon tbe place where he 
i judged he first observed Ellen Anderson, a protuberance of earth, un- 
' doabtedly the remains of a grave of no modern date, and turning 
to his companion, asked him, ** If he thought any person had been 
buried in that place?" " Nut in my time," replied Ned; **but I 
kave bard old fowk say that a man was buried hereabouts, and black 
Will Sinclair, and another sic like chap, stail his body; but that 
wasent true, because fowk mustered and sank down till thejr fand 
his body was still there ; and sua o' wasent true that was laid to't 
eharge of Cringle Gill giant" "Well, then," said Henry, **here 
riiall be the resting place of old Ellen Anderson ! acd Ned, if thou 
diggest her grave on this very place, I will give thee a quart over and 
above thy dues as sexton." " Never fear that, Harry," replied Ned. 
**! will mark the spot, and we will cjang back and drink the quart, 
and than it will be a debt of conscience, like Squire Skelton's 
last bowl." To this proposal Henry made no objection, and they were 
again presently under the now jovial roof of good Harry Jenkinson. 

The double rebuff the squire had met with only made him more 
desirous, and more scrupulous about the means of striking even with 
the parson, upon whom he was now endeavouring to retort. ** Look 
ye, parson," said he, *' you keep directly in front of your house a stone 
globe, which is a representation of the whole world ; and immedi- 
ately above your door is a figure of harpy, which I take to be a just 
emblem of priestcraft. Its face and breast representing the smooth 
and wily devices whereby you dupe and decoy that world which it 
oyerlooks, while the rest of its carcass indicates the rapacity with 
vhich you treat your victims when in your power." "Prithee, peace," 
said Baxter, " for I must needs think that my chance of paradise is 
at least equal to yours." "That is as true as any sermon you evir 
preached," retorted Skelton, eagerly; "but then it will be Paradhe 
(ost** A harpy is an imaginary creature in old and fabulous history, 
which possessed the face and breasts of a virgin, the body and wings 
of a vulture, with the claws and ears of a bear ; and the globe and 
barpy alluded to are yet, or were very lately, to be seen in front 
of the ancient Parsonage House at Arlecdon. Henry was in no 
spirits to enjoy their jokes at present, and therefore seized an early 
opportunity of leaving them in the midst of their conviviality and 
returning home. 

The day now arrived upon which the remains of Mrs. Steele were 
to be removed to their final residence ; and the estimation in which 
she was held by the whole neighbourhood, as well as the sdrange 
niaoner of her death, caused a more than usual attendance upon 
tbe melancholy occasion. The precise manner in which funerals 
are conducted throughout the kingdom differ vesy considerably ; and 
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in the eeremonies observed between death and burial, there use soi 
trifling particulars in 'which tiiere are distinctions observal^ 
almost every parish. These, it is to be remarked, principally consi 
in the peculiar local manner in • which invitations are given, and 
which walking, or wauking, is conducted, when those deceased are, 
were considered to belong to the established and reformed Churcl 
for in general essentials, such as the usual form of following the bo< 
in a kind of regular and consistent procession, raising psalms, and tj 
ceremony within the Church and at the grave, there is little variati<| 
througout the kingdom, except what convenience has rendered eith 
customary or dudispensable in very large towns. There is, ho wev^ 
one custom generally observed in this part of the kingdom among 
all denominations of Christians, for tbose who differ in many parties 
;lar8 from the Establishment, generally adopt the prevailing iashion I 
placing evergreens upon a small table on the outside of the door ; i 
custom, I believe, of Pagan origin, though emblematic of futuritj 
and which has consequently both preceded and survived the ri| 
and downfall of the Roman Catholic Eeligion. It will readily 1 
admitted by all dissenters from the Established Chuich of En|^lan< 
that all deviations from it have originated in conscientous motiTe^ 
.and that all rites and ceremonies incidental to the form and manner 4 
interment, are alike unavailing to the deceased ; and therefore t\ie\ 
necessity must be regulated by the general feelings of decency an| 
humanity, and their utility confined to the influence and beneficial 
effect which the solemnity of the scene is calculated to imprea 
upon, and the opportunity it affords for conveying instruction ti 
the minds of the living ; and in these essentials the Protestant Estal). 
lishment certainly yields to none in the world. Its ritual is plain anj 
simple, though eloquent and sublime ; and while it is delivered to thi 
auditors in that language only which they generally understand, it M 
at once calculated to rivet those doctrines which are interwoven witl 
the first rudiments of their belief and understanding, rouse them to tf 
consciousness of the frailty of their own existence, and soothe theif 
regret for the deceased by encouraging them to trust in the promised 
of a righteous Redeemer. But to return to the narrative of onr talev 
When Edward Wilson and his wife, accompanied by Henry, arriTe4 
at Eskat, a considerable number of visitors were already assembled^ 
and the dinne'ring, if we may be allowed the term, soon after com ' 
menced. This, as usual, consisted of cold meat of different kinds, 
and, at that season of the year, apple tarts, bread, cheese, and butter^' 
home-brewed ale to drink, and the still customary funeral dram* 
Those who are not invited, or come not to the dinner, always, as ia 
still usual, even among the poorer classes, have the option of drawing 
up to a table covered with bread, cheese, and butter, and aftet 
shghtly partaking thereof, are always offered a dram of some kind of 
spirits. On this occasion the dinner was universal ; and such dinnem 
are of a peculiar sombre cast, owing, as well to the respect due to the 
cause of their being given, as to tne silence which prevails duriagif 
the time of eating : they likewise derive some additional scdemnity ' 
from the circumstance of the waiters wearing white moumin^„, 
which, of course, forms a strong contrast to the remainder of ihmr\ 
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dress, wbicli is generally of a sable description. This dec<Mrou8 and 
characteriRtic solemnity was mnch more in accordance with the 
feelines of Henry Clementson, than that part of the scene which often 
immediately sncceeds; for even then it had become customary on 
soch occasions to gather round the fire, and fill the crowded apartment 
with the smoke sum. consequent perfume of tobacco, a custom which 
may aid or provoke meditation in solitary places, or when in private 
company, but is certainly improper when introduced in public com- 
panies of such descriptions, as it then becomes at once a proof of 
apathy and self-indulgence. 

To avoid this disagreeable scene, and to escape the numberless 
idle questions which rumour had already circulated among those 
groups vrhich loitered about the premises, relative to his being present 
at the decease of l^en Anderson, he availed himself of his intimate 
acquaintance with the family to pay a visit to the corpse ; after which 
he seated himself among we relatives and particular friends of 
the deceased till the time of lifting arrived. During that period of 
silent sorrow, Henry revolved in his mind all the transactions which 
bore any analogy to those unaccountable predictions which he now 
witnessed so unhappily fulfilled, and those which related exclusively 
to his connection with Mary Armstrong ; and in spite of his natural 
fortitude, he could not avoid looking upon the present circumstance 
as somewhat ominous. It was from £e pursuit of that, and he remem- 
bered from that only, that he had an evil to apprehend ; and were he 
to place implicit confidence in the truth of what so melancholy an 
example was then before him, prudence required that he should 
for ever give up her whom alone he could love. But his eyes met 
those of Mary Armstrong, who was sitting, a sincere mourner, di- 
rectly opposite to him ; and his feeling instantly revolted at the idea 
he was endeavouring to cherish. ** Give her up!" said he, mentally. 
** See Mary Armstrong in the arms of another*! Was it possible I 
could ever form such an idea ? No ! I would sooner die a thou- 
sand deaths. Do not I feel, even now, that I would much rather die 
with her, or for her, than live with any other ? No ! while she 
loves me, were Ellen Anderson to rise from the ^ave to enforce her 
predictions, I would not do so ! I cannot be happy without her ; 
and if our happiness be but transient the longest life is but a 
httle less so ! Therefore it is a folly to cherish schemes inconsistent 
with my peace, and if inevitable misfortunes are to be mj portion, I 
must arm myself with fortitude to bear them.'* From this train of 
thinking he was only roused by the entrance of the joiner to screw up 
the comn. An enthusiast even in sorrow, he gazed with tearful eyes 
upon the grief of those dear relatives who fimdly and successively 
withdrew from paying their last sad duties to the remains of her 
whom they had so fondly loved; and as he himself advanced by the 
side of Mary Armstrong to indulge in one last look at the now clay 
cold face of so beloved an acquaintance, he pressed with his lips the 
lifeless cheek upon which her tears had fallen, and inwardly vowed, at 
that solemn moment, that while he lived, he never would love another. 

£very preparation being now completed, the funeral was soon 
over. The oistance to Ennerdale Bridge is not great^ and two 
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short hours from the time of their departure from Eskat, bro^lit sH 
those back again who were inTited to spend the evening. Henry, 
his sister, and her husband, acoompanied the Armstrongs upon their 
return from the church, and s^itt some time at Salter ; vOiich frien^j 
and casual visit Mrs. Armstroo^promised^ repay in the course of the 
ensuin? week, and at Mrs. ^\^lson's urgent request, consented that 
Mary should accompany her home the succeedinj? day from Arlecdon, 
whither she meant to accompany the remains of old Ellen Anderson, 
and remain with her to thepenod of her own visit. As for Henry, 
he briefly informed both mdter and Mair of the documents in his 
possession, and it was agreed that Henry snould defer the perusal of 
them till the following Tuesday, when Walter, whose cunosity was 
equally as strong as that of any other individual, could conveniently 
be present. This beinff arranged to the satisfaction 6f all parties, they 
separated ; and Edward Wilson, his wife, and Henry, after midung a 
short call at Eskat, returned home. 

The next day, being the Sabbath, was that on which the last 
funeral irom the lonely tenement of Dale Bottom, now termed Nanny 
Oatch House, was destined to take place. In conformity to this pro- 
mise, Henry had strictly charged Eobinson to be careful that every 
thing was conducted in the most decent and orderly manner ; and as 
she was to be interred at Arlecdon, many of the customs peculiar to 
that parish were adhered to on the occasion. It is yet the regular 
practice in that district, for all those who are included in the bidding, 
to carry with them some necessary article towards the required expen- 
diture ; such as butter, cheese, cream, tea, sugar, bread, &c, so that 
there is generally a superabundance of these indispensables ; and, 
whether owing to the extraordinary character of the deceased, or to the 
charitable regard of the neighbourhood, th^e was no lack, either of 
visitors 'on the night proceeding the funeral, or at the funeral itself. 
Henry Olementson himself assisted to screw down the remains of l^e 
aged and unfortunate woman, and likewise chose that portion of the 
psalms used on the occasion. It was the first two and last two verses 
of the eighty-fourth ; which are at once most beautifully e^ressive 
of the glory of the Almighty, and the perfect reliance of the inspired 
Psalmist upon his goodness and mercy. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tance, the concourse of young and active rustics was so numerous, that 
Henry, to his infinite satis&ction, had no occasion to resort to any 
unusual conveyance. There are still in the neighbourhood seyeral 
remains of those ancient crosses which nere erected and used as 
resting places when conveying the dead to any considerable distance 
during the prevalence of Popery, yet observable. Of these, the most 
remarkable are now distinguished by the erection of dwelHng-houses 
at or near the places where they stood, as at Lowes water, Laumplught 
Groslaken in Frizington, Cross, in Hensingham, and numberless o£er 
places, which are easy to trace throughout the whole of that district 
belonging to the ancient church of Saint Bees. There was, how- 
ever, no occasion to profit by these pious erections at the funeral of cdd 
Ellen Ancuj^don, even if they had fallen in the direct line of march. 
The procession soon traversed the valley which divides the parishes 
of Cleator and Kinniside, passed the Ehen at Wath, and proceeded 
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directlj up Frizington to Arleodoo. Upon its arriral at the last-men- 
tioned plaice, it was joined by great numbers, many of whom came 
tiffongn motives of curiosity, that they might afterwards derive some 
sdf-importance, by observing that they were present at the fnneral of 
so old and extraordinary a person, Henry observed that in excavating 
the grave several bones had been dug up, which the sexton had, ^ith 
some care, collected together, and these, by his order, were, when the 
grave was filled up, laid upon the coffin of the deceased; While 
waiting until Ned bad folfilied his office, Henry observed, *^ That it 
was simciently evident that there had been some person buried in the 
same ^ace." "Aye," said Ned; "and some fanoical body it has 
been, rll warrant it ; fbr luk there, as sure as we are here, he has been 
buried with his claes on!" Henry clearly perceived, with some 
antdnishment, that Ned had selected some visible remains of a shoe, 
and a buckle, and several buttons entire. Of these, however, he did 
not appear to take a particular notice, as he thought it would only 
whet the curiosity of the sexton ; and ther^ore, after affecting to 
treat his conclusions somewhat lightly, he left the place, and joined 
Mary Armstrong and his sister, and brother-in-law, at Arlecdon. 

By the complete redemption of his solemn pledge to Ellen Anderson, 
Henry fdt that intolerable burden which haa so long pressed upon his 
raijtd, considerably lightened ; and happy in the company and affec- 
tions of Mary Armstrong, the two succeediuj^ days seemed to fly on 
halcyon wings. Even ms curiosity respectmg the legacy he had so 
strangdy acquired was so far obliterated, that he had more than half 
a mind to let the packet remain unopened, lest its perusual should tend 
to revive those painM sensations ifmidii he had endured for the last 
few days. " Why," said he, as he pressed the hand of Mary, " should 
we hazard a second chance of anticipating any unpleasant sensation ? 
Are we not now happy ? and why should we ridt our present pros- 
pects through idle curiosity? What does the history of Ellen 
Anderson concern any living being, except old Will Fletcher ? or what 
is the lamented decease of Mw. Steele to us ? We could not pre- 
vent her death, and if, which in spite of all that has so strangely fsdlen 
out I will not believe, our own doom be fixed, we cannot fly from it. 
No, Mary ! one day you will be mine, mine only, tiU w e are separated 
by death ; and I am fully satisfied. No idle stories, or superstitious 
omens shall then mar our happiness ; we will, — ^nay sister you need 
not laueh at me ! — we will live so, that if happiness is denied us here, 
we will again meet, and be for ever happy hereafter." "Upon my 
word, brother, let you alone for a true lover. A most touching 
rhapsody, truly. Ellen Anderson's story of her own remarkable lire 
is nothing to you ! You will believe nothing, but what suits you 
to believe ; ana you will be happy in dispute of any interruptions ! 
However I cannot help owning that the last part of your pretty effu- 
sion is by far the wisest ; and, merefore, if you wiU begin again, you 
will probablj; do better on a second trial; otherwise I will 
not be a wilUng listener, for as you have no desire to keep 
the papers, I will go and endeavour to amuse myself with them." 
"Pshaw, sisters; you forget those times when Edward Wilson 
used to come a wooing to you. I have promised Walter a sigh* 
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or hearing of the document you allude to, and as I will not be laughed 
at by any of you, I will, when he Tisits us, read its contents myBelf.** 
This determination he was soon called upon to put in practice. Walter 
came agreeably to his appointment, and was suflSciently anxious to 
hear ihe contents of the documents, which Henry having un- 
folded, commenced reading as follows. 

In committing to paper a brief detail of the principal events of a life 
almost wholly unfortunate, the writer is quite uncertain whether the 
memorial she thus meditates will ever meet the eye of any of those few 
to whom the remembrance of Ellen Anderson can be connected with 
one thought of pity, or one feeling of regret ; for it is long, yery 
long, since she could claim a friend upon earth. Should this eyer 
prove to be the case, it will not be until this world^ its hopes and fears, 
its pleasures and misfortunes, will be alike indifferent to her. Her 
motive, therefore, as far as regards herself, is the indulgence of that 
mournful recollection of him she loved, which is yet pleasing, as it 
serves to sooth her mind by the conviction that she was once beloved ; 
and as far as regards others, the consolatory hope that the tale of her 
sorrows may amuse and instruct those to whom she may be finally in- 
debted for the rites of Christian burial. To these reasons, likewise, 
may be added the melancholy amusement of retracing and recording 
the remembrance of events long since passed away, and nearly un- 
known ; the cherished idea that aU memory of the dead cannot wholly 
perish with them; and the reflection that such relative knowledgfe 
should, in justice to those whom it concerns, be founded only in truth. 
Fully convinced that if the existence of such a memorial was known 
with certainty to be in her possession, it would soon be wrested from 
her ; and feeung unwilling to trust it to other hands, while yet cap* 
able of retaining it, she firmly relies that He " from whom justice, 
mercy, and righteousness, alone proceedeth,'' and who hath hitherto 
graciously afforded her protection and safety, will preserve it from the 
erasp of those who wish for its siippression. It is unaer these impressions 
thai she commences the follovring narrative. It will, doubtless, in 
many places be tinged with unerring marks of those calamities 
which, at intervals, so dreadfully affect the understanding of the 
writer, but it is nevertheless genuine and authentic ; for although it is 
as long since the fingers of the writer have been employed in their 
once pleasing and accustomed occupation, as it is since her mind was, 
by continued misfortunes, rendered incapable of profiting by it, yet 
while the characters traced by the one, are stamped by the fatal truth* 
which are so indelibly impressed upon the other, its accuracy cannot 
be impugned by the want of that polish, which, at another time, 
and under different circumstances, the writer might possibly have 
given it. 

I was bom in the city of London, during the troublesome and 
eventful reign of the second Charles. As my father was a merchant of 
some consequence and reputation, I received all those advantages of 
education which are considered necessary or useful for an only and 
favourite child, apparently the heir of a very considerable fortune. 
My father was, during that period, a striking example how unex- 
pectedly industry and application, joined to a series of favourable cir- 
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cumstances, will sometimes advance the fortunate individuals to whom 
thej relate to a much higher station in the ^ade of riches and 
polished society than the most sanguine disposition could previously 
anticipate with any reasonable prospect of success. He was boin 
in this part of Cumberland, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and was, in the tenth year of his age, left to the mercy and 
humanity of the parish his parents belonged to, a forlorn and destit- 
tnte orphan ; and to this crrcnmstance, the most degrading and un- 
promising in the pale of civilized life, the rise of his future fortune 
was principally to be attributed. The few household effects his 
widowed mother left behind her scarcely produced a snm sufficient to 
pay the expenses of her fnneral; and my father was led from the 
grave of his remaining parent, to the awelling of the overseer of 
me parish of Cleator, who, fortunately for him, happened at that 
time to be John Crosby, of Hingery How. As ne had during 
his infancy been inured to the penormance of such trifling errands 
as tended to contribute towards the support of bis mother and him- 
self, the little menial offices which were intrusted to his care in his 
new habitation were performed with such care and diligence f.s 
tended to install him in the good graces of his master and mis- 
taress, whose mutual good-will freely admitted him not only to be a 
partaker of the instruction which they themselves endeavoured to 
impart to their own children, but even, when leisure permitted, sent 
him along with them across the common to Jacktrees, where an aged 
parishioner, who was well qualified for the situation, undertook the 
ehar^e of perfecting the youngsters in the neighbourhood, in 
reading, writing, and accounts -, and as he had, from his infancy, been 
care^Uy taught by his own parents, such was the proficiency he 
made under this tuition during the opportunities thus afforded him 
that before he had completed his fifteenth year, he had imbibed all 
the knowledge he could derive from so confined a source. It chanced 
about that time, that Mr. Richard Crosby, an uncle of his master's, 
and who was at that time the surviving partner of a small mer- 
cantile concern in London, came down to visit Cumberland, of which 
he was a native ; and calling upon his nephew, their discourse hap- 
pened to turn upon my father, who was then a tall healthy looking lad, 
and who still continued to perform the drudgery befitting his age 
and situation, altliough the knowledge he had acquired had often 
made him earnestly long for the hour when he could, without incurring 
the charge of ingratitude, take leave of his kind master, and endea- 
vour to turn his smaU stock of learning to some better account 
than driving carts, or the plough, herding cattle, or minding pigs. 
The merchant having probed the extent of his acquirements and 
qualifications, thought he might prove an acquisition to him, as the 
generality of extensive tradesmen in large towns are often more willing 
to place necessary confidence in young men well recommended from 
the country, than in those brought up in the place ; and his kind master 
making no great objection, my father eagerly seized this favour- 
able opportunity of entirely altering the manner of his services. In 
the course of a few j^ears, such was his industry and application, 
that the merchant, owmg to the increase of some infirmities to which 
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be was subject, made no besitation to intrust tbe wbole manaffement 
of bis concerns to bim ; nor did bis kindness stop bere, for finding 
tbat a mutual inclination, founded on esteem for eacb otber, bad 
strengtbened into affection between bis only surviving cbild and 
Tbomas Anderson, tbe poor orpban wbom bis nephew had brougbt up 
for cbarity, but now grown u^ to a steady, active, and bandsome 
young man, be made no objection to tbeir union ; and dying soon 
after, left tbem in full possession of bis wbole property. My father 
being of an adventurous turn of mind, and fortune still continuing to 
favour bim, he soon considerably extended his business and profits ; 
and to divert bis mind from tbe loss of my mother, which happened in 
tbe twelfth year of my age, and which was tbe first misfortune oi 
trouble of any consequence I remember, be paid a visit to that part 
of bis native county where bis old master and first benefactor still 
resided, and finding tbe estate was offered for sale, ho made a purchase 
both of it and the adjoining property of Crowgartb. This, however, 
proved tbe very acme of bis ijrosperity ; for on bis return to London, 
be found tbat bis confidential clerk, in wbom be reposed almost 
unlimited confidence, bad availed himself of tbe opportunity whicb bis 
absence afforded, to embezzle and decamp with a large sum of mone][, 
whicb my father was never afterwards able to recover ; and, as if 
tbe tide of success whicb had hitherto attended all bis undertakings bad 
completely ebbed vdth tbe first adverse change of circumstances^ the 
current of good fortune now flowed so decidedly against bim, that in 
tbe course of five or six years bis property was so reduced that bis ex- 
pectations of preserving his credit, which had, of course, decreased 
with his prosperity, entirely depended upon tbe success of two large 
vessels, then trading to the Western Indies, in which be bad ven- 
tured tbe principal part of his shattered fortune ; and in consequence 
of one of those unlucky oversights peculiar to a continued ran of ill 
luck, he bad insured bis concerns in these vessels from tbe danger of 
tbe seas generally, without specifying any particulars, as tbe countij 
was not, at that time, engaged in any foreign war. This proved Ins 
idtimate ruin : tbe ships were both taken by tbe Buccaneers, and after 
mortaginff bis household, and small landed property, to maintain an 
action at law for ihe recovery of the insurance, the case, either owing 
to the words of the bond, or some informality, was finally decided 
against bim; and this decision reduced bim t;o a state of comparative 
beggary. As bis credit as a merchant was. now irretrievable, bia longer 
continuance in London was out of the questioa. A spirit natunuly 
high and independent, and rendered still more so by a long series w 
g(KMl fortune, was not so reduced by tbe change as to accept of any 
employment from those wbom be bad been accustomed to regard as 
equals or inferiors; and therefore no oth^ alternative presentiB^ itsdf, 
be was compelled to seek a final refuge in Gumbemnd, but under 
circumstances bow different fr«m bis last visit! Then he was iapoe- 
session of a bandsome fbrtnne which was daily accumulating ; aa^ 
as an affair of comparative insignificance, bad, merely to indiuge tbe 
caprice of tbe moment, made a purchase of Uiat property whicb bow> 
considerably involved, was to fumisb bim with tbe scanty means of 
subsistence ! Although this great and unexpected Tevwse of fortue 
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preyed deeply upon the mind of my father, he was not altogether 
cast down by it ; for he conld still comfort himself with the reflection 
that neither his prudence not integrity had ever been called in ques- 
tion. " Come, my daughter," said he, cheerfully, on our arrival at 
Whitehaven, "though this change is unwelcome, it may never- 
theless prove salutary ; and were it not for your sake I should not so 
much mind it. But though the thought that I have been the imme- 
diate means of dissipating that fortune which you had so much right 
to expect from your ffrandfather is undoubtedly a bitter one, yet as 
He whose infinite wi8(£>m governs all things, aad to whom I can con- 
scientiously appeal for the rectitude of my intentions, has ordained it 
otherwise, we must submit with patience. We may still, by our own 
industrj, obtain the means of support ; and if that bread is sweetest 
whicb is earned by our own labour, so is that labour calculated to give 
it the highest relish which is the means of producing it. To me it 
will bo but a recurrence to habits which even yet seem familiar to me ; 
but to you the change is great indeed, and can, I fear, have nothing 
but noveltjr to recommend if; yet if it be the will of heaven, your 
life may glide as free from care, from, sorrow, or temptations of any 
kind, in. this poor retirement, as when surrounded by riches and at- 
tendanta in the greatest city upon earth. Come, then, if our present 
situation be not so desirable as we once hoped and expected, we vrill 
ttot aggravate it by endeavouring * to kick against the pricks,* butvrith 
that fortitude and resignation wnioh distinguishes all true Christians, 
let us at least welcome it as becomes us.'* For my own part, the indul- 
genoe and affection with which he had always treated me, had made 
me love him so wtirely, that the idea of being able to contribute to 
his peace of mind so completely absorbed every other consideration, 
that I could with truth assure him that if he could be ccmtent, I 
would be nerfectlj satisfied ; and that as my happiness and protec- 
tion depended entirely upon him, I regarded that wealth which had 
departed from us as notning, when oompared with the satisfiiction I 
derived from the reflection that he was still spared to me ; and 
although the change was indeed great between the past and our 
future prospects, yet I trusted and hoped that I could, without repin- 
ing:, learn to accommodate myself to tnat state of mind and manners 
wmch suited with our present humble fortune. 

In this fitting and mutual frame of mind, my father began to 
exert bis usual talents and activity in arranging the little properly 
he had still left, a^eeably to the pursuit of that mode of life which 
he was thus necessitated to adopt. He sold Hinger^ How to pay off 
the mortgage upon the two tenements ; and borrowing the necessary 
ram upon Grownurth, he eommenced the cultivation of it himself. 
John Crosby, wim whom he had before lived, was now dead, but one 
of hig sons of ike same name, and nearly about tiie age of my father, 
yet ocoupied Hiqgery How ; and owing to their youthful intimacy, 
aod the kindness which had always subsisted l>etween them, he 
willingly gave us all the assistanoe aad information within his power 
respecting our new manner of living ; and as he had but one child, 
(a daughter, of nearly the same i^aad ehristeii^ name, as myself) 
the tmjlj friendship extended witli tim aoonmnlated forqe to their 
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cbildren ; and for the course of about two years our liappiness was 
mutual and uninterrupted, excepting what arose from casual retrospec- 
tions of the past. My blooming and sprightly friend and companion 
taught me those necessary domestic acquirements befitting our pre* 
sent situation, in aU of which she had been carefully instructed by 
her mother ; and I, in* my turn, became her preceptress in reading, 
writing, and needlework ; in the last of which I passed a great pi^ 
of my time, being readily supplied with sufficient employment in 
that branch from the neighbouring town of Whitehaven. A con- 
stant routine of useful and varied exercise will generally ensure a 
moderate degree of contentment ; and for my own part, my new avoca- 
tions in a fittle time began so insensibly to eradicate the remem- 
brance of former pleasures, that I became fully reconciled to my 
situation, and ceased to regret those days of unclouded prosperity, 
which seemed, in all probability, to have flown for ever. 

The succeeding year was one pregnant with several events which had 
afterwards a considerable influence upon my future destiny. My fair 
companion Ellen Crosby had contracted an intimacy with a young 
man of the name of Alfred Clementson, by trade a carpenter ; and as 
his visits became frequent, he was occasionally accompanied by Richard 
Bobinson, who was tnen engaged as clerk in the prmcipal mercantile 
establishment in Whitehaven; and my first acquaintance with this 
young man was soon succeeded by a mutual partiality which quickly 
ripened into love. As neither EUen Crosby's admirer nor mine made 
any secret of their attachment, there was not any occasion to practice 
that disguise which often attends a rural courtship ; for as both of the 
youne men were equal in character, and superior in worldly concerns 
to what we could reasonably e^^ect, no objection was made by 
either of our parents to the project^ alliance ; and thus blessed 
with health, and happy in the affection of him I first loved, I had 
reason ' to indulge in golden anticipations of the future. But, alas ! 
such prospects too often prove visionary and deceitful ; the pleasure 
naturally arising from this circumstance was nearly counterbalanced 
by the now precarious state of my father. His long and habitual 
manner of passing his time in his own countin^house had rendered 
his constitution unable to contend with the fngid severity of that 
colder atmosphere to which the pursuit of his agricultural occupatioDB 
constantly exposed him, and he was seized with such severe ana inces- 
sant rheumatic attacks, that he was obliged to remain prinoipaUy 
within doors ; and the expenses attending this restriction, and the 
leisure it afforded him for brooding over his past misfortunes, soon 
rendered him dangerously ill. Our situation was now indeed worse 
than ever ; my time was fully occupied in attending to the wants of 
my parent, our concerns were intrusted to the care of a hired domestio, 
and our property decreased accordingly. The hopes we oecasicMiallj 
entertained of my father's ultimate recovery were, after a few montW 
confinement, at len^h totally abandoned by the doctors deolun^: 
that all his expectations of a snccessfhl termination were now entii^ 
relinquished. 

Why should I dwell upon the agonizing suspense I endured dvriig 
the few remaining days which my &ther liyed? Although I still 
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remember with gratitade the many reMonB I had to be thankfol for all 
the aUeyiations which my sitnatioii admitted of. The whole of our 
kind neighbomn were unremitting in their endeayours to relieve and 
comfort me ; my friend passed the greatest part of her time with ns ; 
and my lover, as well as Alfred Clementson, testified their regard for 
me, and their respect for my father, by attentively seizing every op« 
portonity to visit us which their own business permitt^ ; and by 
relieving me from the necessity of almost continually reading to, or, 
whMi bis strength permitted, of conversing with him, contributed all 
in their power to diminish my load of snffering. This universal kind- 
ness tended, no doubt, partly to sooth the anguish of my mind, but 
still tbe idea of being for ever separated upon earth frt>m an indul- 
gent and ojdj remaining parent, is, to an otherwise destitute child, a 
sufficient portion of mental miseiy to any susceptible mind. That hour 
at length approached ; and amidst the overwhelming tide of subsequent 
evils It has never yet been long absent from my memory. It was 
upon one of those nights when my lover only was present with us, 
and my father, as if fully sensible of his approaching dissolution, for 
the first time since his illness turned the conversation upon our 
attachment. ** Richard Robinson," said he, faintly, **mine has 
indeed been a chequered life! I have tasted largely of both joy 
and sorrow, and perhaps, upon the whole, I have no great reason to 
complain, for * naked came I from my mother's womb, and naked 
shall I return to that earth from which I sprung.' For my own part, 
though racked with pains, and harassed by misfortunes, I have re- 
membered that source from whence they came, and have never 
breathed one impious murmur : yet still I cannot forget her whom I 
must soon leave behind me equally destitute and unprotected. There 
is, as my papers will fully inform vou, an enquiry now pending con- 
cerning the property and capture of the two vessels which occasioned 
my final rum. The pirates have since been destroyed; and there 
appears to be a certainty that the government w ill of itself make some 
restitution for that merchandise, the loss of which was partly owing 
to their own culpable neglect. I once cherished the hope, that not- 
withstanding the then seeming inequality of your expectations, I 
might Kve to witness you vested with a title to protect her which even 
supersedes that of a parent ; and latterly I had ventured to indulge 
the expectation that I possibly might have the additional pleasure of 
presenting her to rou with such a sum, as joined to your own fortune 
and indi^try, would, with the permission of Provid^ice, have placed 
you in a state of comparative affluence. That, however, I feel I 
must never see; yet the assurance of your continued mutual regard 
would, even at this time, tend to diminish my anxiety for the future 
welfare of the only pledge left me by one whom I am about shortly to 
rejoin in the world of spirits." " Mr. Anderson, " replied my lover, 
instantly pressing my hand with his own, ** if my assurances can, in 
any degree, sooth your mind respecting my wishes and intentions, I 
can have no reason fat withholding them. Should you, therefore, 
be prematurely removed from us, I swear by him who created us all, 
that I will, in behalf of Ellen, use my utmoat endeavours to procure 
for her every advantage which resmts either from the pending 
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investigation, or any other eanse wbatever; and whether I be sne- 
cessftd or otherwise, it shall not affect those promis^i which, I am 
happy to say, at present subsist between us ; and heayen so deal witb 
me as I mean to fulfil the promises which I now make/* " Then," 
said my father, " draw yet nearer to me my children. Tes, to your 
care I bequeath her; albeit my blessing will be pwhaps the only 
portion you will ever receive with her; and to you and Alifred 
Glementson I intrust the arrangement of my concerns ; for some wiU 
be unavoidably necessary. And now, my daughter, the only care 
which hunj; upon my departing spirit is removed, and I can say, 
with the pious and inspired evangeust, ** Lord, now lettest thou thj 
servant depart in peace, for mine eves have seen thy salvation." The 
pleasing sensations which thrilled through his mind appeared to over- 
power him , his head dropped upon the pillow, his eyes dosed, and 
oefore we had time to recover from our surprise at this sudden change, 
he was eone for ever. 

The changes which immediately succeeded, thoueh important to me, 
were, nevertheless, such as the reader, (should tnis manuscript ever 
come into the possession of a friendly one), wiU naturally ezpeet 
The whole of the property was sold, and every demand against 
my father was carefully investigated and settled, so that the small 
residue which remained, I could call my own clear of anyencumbranee 
whatever; and as Crowgarth was purchased by the adjoining pro- 
prietor of Jacktrees, I snll continued to reside m the same dwellmg 
which we had inhabited since our settlement in Cumberland. 

Another year elapsed ;^ the investigation proceeded but slowly ; and, 
with some difficulty, I prevailed upon my lover, (with whom I had 
every reason to be satisfied), to defer our marriage until after its 
termination. My dear Ellen had no such reasons to urge, and had 
already given her hand to Alfred Glementson; but though pressed 
to join them in "Wbitehaven, I felt reluctant to quit the roof under 
which I had resided with my beloved parent ; and as the servant who 
had lived with us at the time of his decease was retained by John 
Crosby, who now rented the ground we had occupied, in addition to 
that which he before held, she generally passed the evening, and slept 
with me. Unhappily, before the close of the year, John Crosby had 
some difference with his landlord, and quitting both tenements at 
the term, he was succeeded by a farmer of tne name of Brown ; and as 
Grace Foster seemed unwilling to leave me, I, with the consent of my 
lover, determined to keep her, as I had sufficient employment for 
myself, and Brown had already offered to find her work whenever she 
was at leisure to attend to it. 

In this state of affairs another year — a year, indeed, fraught 
with events which terminated in irretrievable calamities, comment^. 
Early in the spring of 1710, my lover received intelligence from Lon- 
don that his uncle, 3ie hereditary proprietor of Scalelimds, was dan^ 
rously ill, and that as his recovery was hopeless, it was the opiaioa 
of the writer that a prudent regard for his own interest imperioiutf 
demanded his immediate presence, as it was generally rumoured that 
the woman with whom he had cohabited for some time had left no l 
means untried to secure the greatest part of hia property to herself; 
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ifisonmoh that she had, sinoe his iUoefa^ endeavoured to prtyent all 
commimioation between him and his Mends in the country, 'fhepro- 
inriety of this advice wae too apparent to admit of any dispute ', and a^r 
receiving the necessary authority for empowering him to act in my 
behalf respectint^ the pending investigation which was soon expected 
to close, he took an affectionate farewell of me, and departed for 
London. 

Notwithstanding he lost no time in availing himself of the well- 
meant advice he had received, his uncle was dead some hours before 
he .arrived ; and those about him had so far profited by the absence 
of his undisputed heir, that nearly all his personal property had dis- 
appeared, and 88 his papers had been made awav with, all attempts to 
recover anv part of it were altogether fruitless ; but Richard Robinson, 
as Uie only descendant of his younger brother, of course succeeded 
to his estate at Scalelands ; and as tms was the whole of what he had 
reckoned upon for some time, he felt Uttle disappointment at the cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, his uncle's dying without a will bore much harder 
upon my neighbour Brown, whose family, descended from a sister of 
my lover's grandlather, were, next to him, the nearest heirs ; although 
Brown's younger brother, Robert, who had i)receded Richard Robinson 
to liOndon, was evidently concerned in pilfering away the personal pro- 
perty of his relation, which was considerable, and who, soon after his 
decease, returned to Cumberland, where he was joined by the same per- 
son with whom his great uncle had lived for some years } while my 
lover remained to await the result of my concerns, which were 
not finally settled till the close of the summer. 

During this period I constantly received the most affectionate letters 
from my intended husband, which while they minutely detailed the 
progress of the business in which he was engaged, and helcT out 
eonfidoBt hopes of as favourable a termination as we could possibly ex- 
pect, always contained the wannest expressions of undiminished love. 
Bat why should I revert to the anticipation of that happiness which 
then seemed to await me? The impatience they express — the pro- 
mises they contained — and the reciprocal pledges of mutual fidelity 
which passed between us, served but to render more poignant the 
bitter misery which succeeded ; and the recollecion, even at this dis< 
tance, creates my astonidiment, by remaining a living monument of 
what the human heart can endure without breaking. 

The behaviour of my confidential servant and companion, Grace 
Foster, began about this time to awaken my suspicion that some 
mischief was impending, but of what kind I coula not thoroughly com- 
prehvnd. Mary Brown's maiden name was Fletcher, and her brother, 
who was so well known by the name of the Giant of Crinele Gill, 
frequently came to visit them, and I had discovered that there was 
some secret corre^ondence subsisting between him and my maid. Of 
this I had acquainted my friend EUen and her husband, as it was a 
circumstance not altogether desirable, owing to the general character 
of William Fletcher, which was by no means favourable ; although, 
from casual observation, I had never witnessed anything improper 
in his behaviour, which was, on the contrary, more affable and mooest 
than thai of the generality of country rustics of a similar degree, 
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^hom I occasionally chanced to meet in pnblic companies ; and 
in this opinion! Alfred Clementson coincided. He was, indeed, 
looked upon as the most professed champion and daring freebooter 
of that day ; yet still, as no particular instance of private insult or 
robbery had been laid to his charge, I apprehended no danger to myself 
horn the connexion; but finding my endeavours to put an end to 
their frequent interviews entirely fruitless, I told her, that as my own 
affairs would soon be adjusted, I would probably either settle at 
Whitehaven, or might, when married, eventually remove to Scale- 
lands, she was not to consider herself my servant longer than Whit- 
suntide ; for if I determined upon the tot alternative, I would not 
want her, and in case of the latter, I would no longer be my own mis- 
tress. She appeared to acquiesce in the propriety of this decision, 
and, when the term arrived, seemed perfectly content with our settle- 
ment, but still remained at Crowsarth with James Brown. 

Every succeeding letter from Kicnard was -now expected to contain 
the final result of the long suspended investigation, and the welcome 
intelligence of his speedy return. It had been agreed that he should 
receive whatever dividend might be allowed, and, after our marriage, 
either enter into some business at Whitehaven, or after expending a 
part of it in improving his estate, settle in the country. The tidings 
at length arrived that the dividend, my share of which amounted to 
upwards of five hundred pounds, was actually paid, and that I 
need not attempt to reply to his letter, for he expected to be at Crow- 
garth in the course of ten days from that date. 

This was about the middle of July, 1710. From the time that 
Grace Foster had quitted my service up to this period, she had slept 
with, me as usual when at home, but I had latterly spent a good dm 
of my time at Whitehaven. However, upon the receipt of Kichard's 
last letter, I left Whitehaven to prepare for his arrival at Hingery 
How, from a kind of reverential, or rather, superstitious desire I fdt, 
which induced me to wait his return at the place where he had taken 
his parting farewell of me, and where my father had so solemnly con- 
fided me to his protection. Under this impression I remained at Hin- 
firy How, notwithstanding the very disagreeable situation in which 
found myself placed. Will Fletcher was constantly at Crowgarth^ 
and I soon found that my former servant minutely watched 2l my 
most trivial proceedings, and that during my absence all my lettm 
had been looked through, and the only drawer I kept locked, broken 
open. Nothing, however, was missing; the money I possess^ was 
probably too trifling to be worth while taking, as such a circumstance 
would have awakened my suspicion, and caused my immediate removal 
before their schemes could have taken ample effect ; and in this state 
of anxiety I remained till I saw and heard enough to determine me 
to change my residence without further delay ; but, such was the will 
of heaven, the warning unhappily came too late for me to profit by it. 

The twenty-sixth day of the month arrived ; it was the expiration 
of that term which Eichard had assigned for his return. I had, in 
the course of the afternoon, gone over to Jacktrees, and did not reten 
till towards the close of the evening. The wind whistled at int^ 
vals through the surrounding plaintrees, and the lowering clouds pw- 
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tended an approaching storm. On reaching the door of my own 
dwelling, I plainly distinguished the sound of human voices in one 
of the outhouses which was in the occupation of Brown, and the 
mention of my lover's name, prononnced with some vehemence, in- 
stinctively attracting ray curiosity, I cautiously drew near to the 
place from whence the noise seemedto proceed, and discovered Grace 
Foster and her sweetheart in close conference. She seemed very 
reluctant to engage in something which he was proposing to her, 
but as their conversation proceeded, a very little time served to 
convince me, that as she was already the victim of his artifices, the 
power he possessed over her would ultimately overcome all her con- 
scientious scruples. " I tell thee, Grace," said he, *' that it must be 
done. The money he brings wirh him shall be ours. Hob Brown 
has good reason enough both to assist and sit quiet, and the Scale- 
lands estate is a sufficient reward for my sister's husband ; thereibre, 
1 tell thee, if we miss him upon the road, do as I have directed 
thee." I waited to hear no more, but for fear of being discovered 
listening, hastened into my own house. 

What could I do ? The day was gone, and the storm had already 
commenced. The dreadful words I had heard uttered by Will Fletcher 
still rung in my ears ; but for myself I feared not. The destined 
blow was levelled at another breast as dear to me as my own, but 
should he arrive upon that dreadful night I knew not how to 
avert it. What would I not have given to have hastened the arrival 
of another day ! Then I could have framed some excuse, if any had 
been necessary, and his friend Alfred Clementson would have taken 
measures to have insured his safety. But, alas! that wish was 
unavailing ; and should I then leave the place, and Richard arrive 
during my absence, it was too probable that his doom would be'sealed, 
all silent and unobserved. All my hopes, therefore, rested upon the 
uncertainty of his coming, which was somewhat augmented by the 
8torm, which then raged with unrelenting severity. The behaviour 
of Grace Forster, who' was not long in joining me, was not calcu- 
lated to dissipate my alarm. She was unusually silent, and often 
threw a timid and sorrowful glance alternately towards the door and 
window, as if conscious of being watched ; and then bent her tearful 
and dejected looks upon me. In this comfortless and disconsolate 
manner we passed the evening. Our wonted bedtime came, but 
neither seemed disposed to pay any regard to it. The storm still raeed 
with unceasing fury. The clock chimed ten. " He is safe," said I, 
mentally, " for he will not, cannot, come this night." My fears had 
began to abate, when suddenly the rapid and successive discharge of 
two pistols, followed by the appalling and terrific cry of, " Villain, 
thou hast murdered me !" was heard above the noise of the raging 
elements. I knew the tones of that voice too well to be deceived, 
and started on my feet in indescribable agony. The door burst suddenly 
open, and is it possible that ages could drown the remembrance 
of that dreadful moment ? The form of my murdered lover, besmeared 
with dirt and blood, and holding in each hand those weapons which 
had failed to ensure his safety, rushed into my arms. Can 1 forget the 
dagger, that dagger, once the property of my father, but now stolen 
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by my deluded serrant to farther the dark dennis of bei* sedneer, 
n^hich the murderer had planted in the breast of his yictim ? The 
calm, yet agonizing, expression of his countenance alternately strug* 
gling with the pangs of approa^ing dissolution, and the conscious- 
ness of meeting a fate so horrible and unexpected at such a moment! 
Or the words which the desperate resolution of the speaker alone 
rendered audible. ** Ellen, I die, die, at the time when life was 
most desirable. The person of my murderer was too remarkable 
to escape my notice. It was Will Fletcher who dealt the fatal 
blow; but there were others. — ** Further utterance was denied him; 
he fixed his dying eyes for one moment upon my own, and tiien 
closed them for ever. A scene so dreadful was too much for a young 
and unprotected female to sustain without shrinking, and I sunk down 
as insensible as the dead body of my lover^ which, as I could no longer 
support, fell beside me. 

Upon my recovery, I found myself lyi&g upon my own bed, and 
Grrace Foster assiduously employed in endeavouring to restore me to 
my recollection. The memory of the past instantly recurred to my 
imagination with all its attendant horrors ; and strengthened by the 
frenzy created by my own bewildered ideas, I rushed down the stairs 
in despite of all the efiTorts of my companion to detain me. T&e body 
of him I had so fondly loved was not yet removed ; the floor of the 
apartment was covered with his blood, and by the fire stood tbe 
gigantic murderer, accompanied by his aocomplioe Robert Brown. 
*' Villains," cried I, " complete your work of destruction by tbe death 
of another victim ; or I will stir heaven and earth to assist me in 
avenging him." Never will I forget the demoniac smile wUch 
glanced over the distorted countenance of Brown as he replied, ** Yon 
are raving. Miss Anderson, and well you may. Your lover returned 
and found you in the arms of my brother-in-law; and being dw- 
appointed in his attempts to revenge himself, he plunged his own 
dagger into his breast. See, here are his pistols recently discharged, 
and there is the dagger your father eave him upon the day of bis 
decease yet sticking in the wound." I instcmtly pereeired the 
dilemma to which they intended to reduce me, and the seeming im- 
possibility, circumstanced as I was, to refute any story they might 
think it their interests to advance ; and the villains perceiving the 
impression their diabolical assertion had made upon me, left me to 
the care of their female accomplice, after cautioning me to be wise, 
if I respected my fame, and agree to the proposal she was instrueted 
to offer me. 

The proposals which Grace Foster conjured me to accept, if I 
valued my life and reputation, were, to swear that I would never 
disclose to any person living that I had ever seen Eichard Kobinsen 
since he departed for London ; and on this condition they would retvn 
me a part of my money, bury the body where 1 chose, and I should he 
at full liberty either to remain where I was, or remove to any other 
place at my own option. The murderers allowed me very little time 
for consideration, and their looks fully indicated what measvcfl 
were resolved upon in case of my refusal. Thus surrounded, what 
resource was left me but a partial compliance with their terms I I 
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would liaTd been content to die rather than hare held any com- 
munion with his mnrderers, could I have previously revealed to any 
person what I had witnessed, or the alternative to which I was reduced ; 
ont thus to die, nn&iended, and unpitied, with the consciousness of 
leaTing my character to the mercy of such an unprincipled gap?, 
was more than my nature was capable of; and the idea which 
then possessed me, that an oath under such circumstances could not be 
conscientiously binding, induced me to temporize. The villain, 
Brown, dictated the oath which I was obliged to swear upon the 
saered Tolome ; and the absolute necessity that existed for removing 
the body, was urged as a plea which rendered a speedy determination 
indispensable. 

I bad stipulated that he should be buried in consecrated ground, 
and to this they immediately assented; influenced, as I afterwards 
found, by the following circumstance. An Irish servant, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Arlecdon, had died after a few days* 
iUness, occasioneid by drinking cold water when heated, and had been 
interred there on that very day ; and Will Fletcher had actually con- 
tracted with the surgeon who had been called to attend him, for 
his body, which, of course, it was necessary to disinter. He there- 
fore resolved to fulfil his infamous agreement, and place the body of 
Bichard Bobinson in the grave destined for the unfortunate Irish- 
man ; and, accordingly, after carefully wrapping the remains of the 
former in a large sheet to prevent any traces of blood, he prepared to 
remore it on horseback to the church-yard. I know not by what means 
I acquired that strength and resolution which enabled me to struggle 
through the fatigues and horrors of that dreadful nifht. The storm 
had subsided ; the moon was shining in diminished splendour ; 
and afraid that they meant to deceive me, I insisted upon goinc^ 
with them ; and Grace Foster, as if to atone for the part she had 
acted, brought one of her master's horses, upon which she accom- 
panied me. Our journey was not very long. We waited till the 
corpse of the nnfor tunate stranger was disinterred, and that of my more 
mntortunate lover laid in its place. What followed further I know 
not ; my eompanion lost no time in returning homewards, and I, in 
course, accompanied her. 

It was evident upon our arrival that James Brown was, and had 
been, accessory to the whole transaction. All traces of the blood of 
the man who stood between him and the estate which he coveted had 
been carefully obliterated from the inside of the house ; and, doubt- 
less, no pains were spared in removing every vestige calculated to 
awaken tne least suspicion from thence to the place where the fatal 
struggle had taken place ; and Brown had even the additional caution 
to slaughter a sheep for the use of his family, among the trees which 
sheltered the buildings, the very next morning. In the course of that 
day a message came §om Ellen Clementson desiring to know if Bichard 
had arrived, as her husband had been informed that morning that he 
was spoken with the preceding night when passing through Egre- 
mont, and that his lameness, owing to an accident which haa befiEulen 
him the preceding day, had alone prevented Alfred from coming to 
Crowgarth. Brown himself intercepted the messenger, and told nim 
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in return, that they had heard no tiding of the person he inquired 
after, and that I was somewhat indisposed, bnt intended coming to 
AVhitehaven on the succeeding day. Notwithstanding? this excessive 
caution, the report of Richard Robinson's return grew stronger every 
hour. He had likewise been accidentally met in the village of Cleator 
by one who knew him well, and whose veracity was unquestionable, 
when an unfortunate coinciding catastrophe gave quite another turn 
to the rumour. 

That friend who had ^iven my unfortunate lover the information 
which occasioned his abrupt departure for London thought a Wsit 
to Cumberland might conduce towards the re-establishment of his 
own health, which was rather impaired by long and close confinement 
in so large a town ; and in consequence of that opinion, had accom- 
panied his friend as far as Liverpool ; but upon their arrival, having' 
ascertained that the trader between that port and Whitehaven was 
not expected to sail in less than three or four days, he remained 
there to try what effect sea sickness might produce during the short 
run between those two places, while his impatient companion pur- 
sued his journey by land. Previous, however, to their parting*. 
Richard, intending to walk the greatest part of the road, intrusted 
part of his, or rather ray money, and the whole of his superfluous 
luggage to the care of his friend, who, of course, deposited them in 
his trunk amongst his own effects. The vessel sailed at the' ap- 
pointed time ; but the same storm amidst which the one perished by 
the dagger of the assassin, consigned the other to a death almost 
equally as terrible and untimely. The ship was stranded among the 
sands near Ravenglass ; and the greatest part of the crew, and nearly 
all the passengers perished, and amongst others, the unfortunate friend 
of the equally unfortunate Richard Robinson. An account of this 
catastrophe soon reached Whitehaven. The trunk containing my own 
and my lover's papers was amongst the articles saved from the wreck ; 
and as the only person who could have satisfactorily explained that 
circumstance was no more, it was generally supposed that Richard 
Robinson was one of the devoted victims to the " pelting of the piti- 
less storm." After this melancholy occurrence, the assertions of those 
who persevered in declaring they had seen him were met by the con- 
flicting opinions of their auditors ; some urged the improbability of 
the circumstance, others the liability of mistake at his appearance at such 
a time at night ; and a third hinted, that as the accident happened 
ab'iui; the time of his appearance, it was his dissatisfied wraith wander- 
ing towards the property which had lately become his own. These, 
and similar reasons, occasioned the belief of his return to grow 
fainter every day. Ilis friends in general made no doubt of his having 
perished along with the companion of his journey ; and, for my own 
part, after maturely weighing every circumstance of his death, and 
considering the oath I had taken, and the little chance I had to pro- 
cure the conviction of his murderers, I concluded that as his remains 
were resting in ha lowed earth, and it was very uncertain what weight 
would be attached to my unsupported testimony when balanced 
against the coiroborated evidence of others, it was my wisest plan ta 
affect to believe the same. ^ . 
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Guilty minds, though naturally timid and suf^picious, are seldom 
v.'ry scrupulous in regard to those promises which are intenried to assist 
their own designs ; on the contrary that inherent dishonesty which 
stimulates them to the achievement of one, frequently prompts thi m 
to neglect the other; at least this was the case with Brown and 
Fletcher. What property they found about the person of their victim 
they retained unmolested ; for I felt as if a participation in the pro- 
perty, though my own^ was, by such a compromise with his murderers, 
a kind of tacit acquiescence in their guilt. This was not the case with 
respect to the money found in the trunk ; for as the sum confided to its 
late owner's care was noted down amongst his accounts, and found 
carefully wrapped up in a separate paper, his friends returned it to 
me without hesitation, and thus placed me beyond the prospect of 
immediate want. The major part of this sum I lent to Alfred Cle- 
mentson ; and regardless of my own safety, and more than ever 
averse to mixing with the world, I experienced a melancholy satisfac- 
tion in brooding privately over my sorrows; and so much did I in- 
dulge in that self-gratification, that in despite of the remonstrances of 
my friends, I continued to reside under the same roof wherein I 
had witnessed the final departure, and heard the last words of him 
whom I had best loved, even after Crowgarth was left tenantless, and 
I, all lone and unprotected, was the sole inhabitant of both places. 
Thus buried in solitude, and unconnected with all around, I became 
subject to those wild and gloomy transitions of the mind which tend to 
cloud the knowledge and remembrance of the present, by continually 
reverting to the past, and pondering upon the future. 

In the midst of these temporary aberrations of mind, a wild and 
stormy winter approached ; while, equally lost to every idea of personal 
comfort or danger, I still refused to quit that gloomy retreat which 
was the arena of departed joys and accumulated sorrows. During the 
wildest and most appalling hour of midnight did I often wander among 
the surroundmg trees, and while the wind raved through their leafless 
b^anche^ , how often did I frequently seek that identical place where 
my unfortunate lover received his death wound ? and then returning 
to my lonely couch, how often, amidst the broken and terrific slum- 
bers which these gloomy visits occasioned, did I witness the repetition 
of that cniel and diabolical tragedy, which thus became too strongly 
impressed on my mind for an age of futurity to eradicate. But why 
should I dwell upon the complicated misery which inevitably n- 
Bulted from the recent remembrance of anticipated hopes, so soon 
converted into the irrevocable depths of the most cheerless despair. 

Throughout the winter this misanthropical train of comfortless 
reflection was only interrupted by the necessary visits of my landlord 
at Jacktrees, who had, since the departure of Brown, united the two 
tenements to his own ; and who, in return for the services I con- 
tinued to render him, suffered me to live on unmolested, and supplied 
me with milk and other trifling necessaries ; or by the occasonal pre- 
sence of Ellen or Alfred Clementson, who still continued their solici- 
tations for me to join them in Whitehaven ; but early in the ensuing 
spring, I was surprised by the unexpected appearance of Grace 
Foster, who had ventured to pay me a visit at the risk of her life. 
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My landlord had told me that Brown bad tak«n possession of, and 
was settled at Scalelands ; but Grace now informed me that he had 
let it to a man of the name of Wilson, who lived at Winder, and was 
himself npon the point of removing to Stockhow. In answer to m j 
inquiries respecting the seeming strangeness of his conduct, she looked 
timidly around her, and then asked me how I durst venture to dwell 
in that dreadfiil place alone? This roused my curiosity; and by 
degrees she told me all that had happened to her since she quitted me ; 
but strange and incredible seemed her tale ! She averred that during 
the whole winter her master was never suffered to rest throughout 
the night; that fearful and unaccountable noises were frequently 
heard by the whole family ; that the ghastly apparition of a mur- 
dered man had been seen wandering round the premises'at midnight ; 
and that Brown's sole reason for removal, was the hope of getting 
clear of these unwelcome intrusions. This story she desired me never 
to repeat, as Wilson was either ignorant or regardless of its truth ; 
but if the circumstance once became public there was no judging. of 
the consequences. She farther confessed to me that Fletcher had sauced, 
and now wished to forsake her ; but she was nevertheless meaning 
to accompany his brother-in-law to Stockhow. 

This story was not calculated to soothe the anxiety of my mind ; yet 
still, so familiarized had I become with the cherished remembrance 
of his misfortunes, with the appalling reflection that (if Grace Foster's 
story was true) the dissatisfiea spirit of my unfortunate lover still 
hovered around the confines of this world, did not, in t^e least, 
diminish my love of solitude ; but, on the contrary, roused within me 
the dreadful and desperate desire to meet it. This may possibly he 
considered as a proof that the course of life I had latterly pursued had 
ended in affecting a total aberration of mind. Bat whatever may be 
the conclusions or opinions of the world, I myself yet think otherwise ; 
and in corroboration of the justice of my own observation, I offer the 
following proof. 

Not long after the removal of James Brown to Stockhow, I had 
after one of my accustomed midnight rambles, during which my mind 
was strangely occupied with the story Grace Foster had told me, 
thrown myself upon my bed, and regardless of rest, I continued to 
ponder upon the circumstance till I insensibly dropped into a deep, 
or a vision. I thought I perceived Grace Foster hanging upon the 
arm of the tall and terrific Giant of Cringle Gill, (for so Will Fteteber 
was commonly called,) who guided her steps up a lone and narrow 
valley, the surface of which was broken by nuge masses of the shat- 
tered rock, or covered with large beds of impervious whins. The 
countenance of the wretehed girl seemed cheerful, and was occasion- 
ally covered with an air of unwonted serenity ; but the dark andfloomy 
brow of her seducer, was clouded with that expression which I ima- 
gined distingushed it upon the night in which he muidered my unfor- 
tunate lover. At length they seated themselves upon the brink of M 
small precipice formed by the projecting limestone, at the foot <tf 
which grew one of the tallest and thickest of these whin-beds witk 
which the valley abounded. After endeavouring to fix her attentitfi 
on some object partly yisihle by the glimmezing of the dim m^oinlight, 
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h^ roee, and firmly grasping in his hand an nnwonted implement 
of m»irder, he instantly, with one terrible blow divided the head of his 
unfortunate victim. The body fell amidst the crumbled fragments 
of the rock, and both it and the weapon he had -used were completely 
obscured by the large and dark whin bushes and underwooa which 
grew at the bottom of the precipice. Before I could recover from the 
horror and surprise which this dreadful and unexpected incident had 
occasioned, I thought I perceived the bloody and ghastly fom of my 
lover, just as he appeared to me when flying from his murderers, 
glide across the path of the gigantic villain, who seemed to recoil 
with terror from the frightfril phantom, and place itself by my side. 
But to me his presence had nothing of teiror in it. A serene smile of 
satisfaction settled over his face, and his voice I thought still retained 
that softness and melody for which it had been distinguished, while thus 
it broke upon the solemn stillness of the midni^t hour. " EUen, 
though visionary to you is the scene you have just witnessed, it is 
levertheless real. The bloody villain, whose days will yet be long 
upon the earth, hath accomplished a second murder; but in your 
presence never more will he willingly appear, till within the last 
hour of your mortal existence and ttierefore you have no cause to fear 
him or any of his accomplices ; for until that time arrives, he who 
waits your final summons will be permitted to protect you. The 
hour is yet afar off. Full fifty tim'es that moon beneath whose 
changing light my body, all unshrouded, was com mitted to its 
kindred clay, shall rise upon my grave, ere our spirits shall soar 
together to the realms or eternity. Forbear then to murmur at 
what Providence has ordained ; wait with patience till your appointed 
change, and then all will be well." He ceased speaking, and imme- 
diately disappeared from my sight. I slept with unwonted tranquil- 
lity, and when I awoke, was astonished to find that the day was far 
advanced. 

From that day forward Grace Foster was never heard of. She 
was a strange in this part of Cumberland, and as she was supposed 
to be pregnant, it was conjectured that she had removed to her own 
country. As for me, I remained for thirty winters more in my old 
habitation, and when its ruins were scattered around me, I removed 
to ray present habitation, where, I doubt not, I will oe permitted to 
complete the allotted period of my days. Upon the same hour in which 
I witnessed the remains of my lover committed to the earth, have I 
annually visited his tomb ; but, reader, were I disposed to reveal all 
the secrets of my mysterious life, little would it profit thee. The 
changes I have vntnessed, and those secrets which have been unfolded 
to me, I am not permitted to tell ; nor if I were, would the knowledge 
avail thee. "Will Fletcher yet lives ; but all those whom I once called 
my friends have preceded me to the grave. Another, and another, 
race have sprung up, and still I am here ; but shall not be so long< 
The appointed change is near, and I feel anxious to leave behind me 
sQme account of my youthfrd years. Whether or not I shall succeed 
in this is hidden from me. I have for some time marked a descendant 
of the villain Brown loitering about my dwelling. His father is no 
more; and he must therefore be employ^ to watch me by that 
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hoary wretch, his maternal uncle ; who, all daring and powerful as 
he was, chose net to remain in this neighbourhood, although he 
may now seek to prevent any knowledge of his crimes from reaching 
posterity. And who has hitherto dared to retain possession of that 
property upon which I once anticipated long, long years of uninter- 
rupted happiness ! But that will soon he over ; after I am gone, 
no more will the occupiers of that dwelling tremble at the thoughts 
of supi rnatuial molestation ; but till the bones of that other victim of 
the guilty Giant of Cringle Gill are disc< Tcred, so long shall the 
spirit that once animated them continue to wander upon the earth.* I 

Reader, thou art now in possession of the principal events which 
distinguished my early life, those events which determined me to prefer 
a life of solitude and seclusion that I might, by continually bearing 
in remembrance the recollection of the past, be enabled to struggle 
through, and bring home to my mind the difficulties of the future. 
How far I have hitherto succeeded in doing so, I am myself the most 
competent witness. Although, as the knowledge of what I once was 
has baen gradually forgotten by a younger generation, I haAC 
been branded with the name, and even been sometimes, by an ignorant 
and brutish rabble, treated as a witch ; yet still the lonely and mid- 
night hour hfis \ een my own ; for upon such aa hour no enemy to ray 
peace has dared either to trespass upon my premises, or intrude 
nnon my privacy. Nor have I been uniformly treated with unkindness. 
Though my dearest friend and her husband have long since ceased 
to exist ; though I have since seen their children borne to the grave, 
yet still the friend of their grandmother has been respected by her 
children's children, and by many other friends whom I always 
remember with becoming gratitude. Another, and but one more visit 
to the tomb of my lover jet remains ; it is my last and to-morrow I 
^0 to prove it. After it is paid, my days upon earth will not he 
ong ; my sorrows will be as if they had never been the sole means of 
acquiring me, shall perish with them. 

Although the story of the late Ellen Anderson sufficiently explained 
those transactions of her early life, with which the youthful reader and 
the auditors of it had been hitherto entirely unacquainted, yet as it 
was dated previous to the acquaintance of Henry and Mary, it conse- 
quently threw no particular light upon any of these m} sterious pro- 
ceedings which immediately affected them. That the poor old woman 
seriously believed that those feverish and distempered vagaries of the 
mind during her hours of rest, which it was reasonable to conclude 
were the natural effects of that continual distempered and gloomy man- 
ner of thinking to which she had inured herself during the day, and 
the solitary manner in which she lived, were nothing less than 
infallible visions of the future, was, palpable enough ; that several of her 
predictions had been fulfilled to an extent almost miraculous was equally 
true i and though such ominous forebodings may be apparently disre- 
garded by a youthful and daring, or even by a reasonabla mind, yet 
still there is an inexplicable something attending, and an anxiety 
connected with them, which the boldest heart cannot altogether divest 
itself of. This was particularly the case with Henry Clementson;'fbr 
though Walter, actively and ardently engaged both in agricultural a&d 
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tbe illegal pursuits of his father, spoke lightly, and actually felt incre- 
dulous respecting such powers of divination ; yet superior as he was in 
both bodily and mental powers, it was far otherwise with Henry, whose 
mind, perfectly unengaged by any particular occupation, had full leisure 
to cherish every impression which promised happiness, and to watch 
with a miser's jealousy every incident which threatened to affect it. 
Besides this he knew more of Ellen Anderson's latest proceedings 
than any other person. He had witnessed the calm and confident 
composure with which she received the uncertain and improbable visit 
of the Giant of Cringle Gill, as if fully aware both of his coming, 
and her reliance upon some efficient protection from his violence ; and 
her own firm conviction (of which this was so remarkable an instance) 
in the infallibility of the means by which she acquired such know* 
ledge, had a correspending eflfect upon him. 

Notwithstanding these misgivings in the breast of Henry, it will not 
be supposed that he felt desirous of imparting them to her whom 
they mutually affected. On the contrary, he affected to believe 
(what indeed bore some appearance of reason), that granting Ellen 
Anderson had possessed such unerring knowledge of the future, such 
knowledge, could only be co-equal with her own existence ; 
and therefore all those predictions which extended beyond the 
peiiod of her own death, were, by that event, rendered completely 
dubious, if not entirely nugatory ; insomuch, that as their completion 
could no longer affect her, it was the less reasonable to suppose that 
her intelligence would be suffered to reach further than what might, 
in some degree, prove personally interesting to herself. Upon a sub- 
ject so enveloped in mystery, and concerning which no positive and 
convincing conclusions can be drawn from divine authority, neither 
Edward Wilson nor his wife was disposed to dwell ; but after acquies^ 
ing with the arguments of Walter and Henry so far as natural reason 
was Implicated, and suggesting that the wandering and unsettled 
manner of living which their old and unfortunate acquaintance had, 
from her own account, long been subject to, might not only serve 
to elucidate those reports respecting the fearful and supernatural 
visitor in the vicinity of Scalelands, but likewise acccount for the 
truth of her assertions relative to its final disappearance, they, to the 
satisfaction of the whole party, contrived to change the subject. 
A few weeks more elapsed, the remembrance of past events became 
proportionably weakened, and the affairs of our lovers again seemed 
to resume a more favourable aspect, when a natural, though unex- 
pected circumstance occurred, which was eventually attended ^\'ith 
the most important results. 

The chief part of Henry's property consisted of cash, which had 
for some time been lent to a gentleman of respectability in the neigh-, 
bourhood upon his own personal security ; and this p* rson having no 
longer any occasion for it, gave Henry notice of his intention to pay 
it against a certain and legal period, or sooner if agreeable t^ him. 
To this, of course, there could be no objections ; but it behoved Henry 
immediately to come to some deteimination respecting his future mode 
of life. It was true that he was firml> resolved to marry Mary Arm- 
strong; yet still there was something due both to worldly opinion, 
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as well afl prudence. Such a measure was, boniiideriiig tbeir shoit 
icqaaintance, and those disagreeable circumstances connected with 
it, neither a proof of his own wisdom, nor of her discretion ; and before 
marria^, it was absolutely necessary to conclude upon some business 
or calling by which tbev were afterwards to subsist. It was during 
this state of perplexity that he happened, when over at Salter, to ac- 
company Walter to the secret recess in the rock ; he had during their 
walk mentioned the notice he had received respecting his money, and 
the discourse naturally turned upon the subject of their present 
journey. After a good deal of the interested arguments usually 
advanced in defence of smuggling, Walter, after stating some of 
the most respectable names which were implicated either in ^e 
private purchase or wholesale disposal of the liquor, thus abruptly 
addressed his companion. "Every man, Heni7, has a right to 
please himself respecting his engagement in this lucrative commerce ; 
►ut if I were in your shoes, I know what I would do with the money 
you spoke of a little while ago. In the course of a few nights a certam 
vess^ will be off this coast on her annual visit to this channel 
Her owner sells for ready money he will sell so low, that, if fortune be 
favourable, it is easy to double your cash after every expense is paid. 
Our gang at this time is bold, trusty, and numerous, while the omcers 
and their followers are comparatively few and timid ; and therefore the 
risk and difficulty is a mere bugbear. With such a man as you 
mention at my command, I could soon render myself independent; 
^t you may do as you please. If your commence farmer, you may 
toil yourself from morning to night ; perform the labour, and subject 
youreelf to the drudgery of a brute beast, to procure a scanty sub- 
sistence — that is, if you are fortunate ; and ii you turn shopkeeper, 
your attention must be incessant, and you must say, " thank ye. Sir," 
to every greasy blackguard who spends a penny with you, and who 
perhaps may be thinking of nothing but cheating you into the bargain. 
Kut you know your own mind best. For me, were it in my power, as 
it is in yours, I would trade boldly ; aye, and I believe honestly ; 
give with one hand, and take with the other, and defy any man to 
sheat me." The fallacy of this sophistry was sufficiently apparent to 
Henry ; bat unhappily some of the sentiments of the speaker were 
too much in accordance with his own. Naturally high spirited, and 
unused to control, he had sometimes fancied Mary Armstrong, as his 
wife, engaged in those domestic labours which are inseparable from 
a country life, and his mind had not much relished the picture; 
and his proud and independent spirit spumed at the other portrait 
which Walter had so distortingly drawn. The bait was certainly 
tempting; it appeared to him the nearest road to affluence and 
happiness ; and aiter making very particular inquiries respecting the 
whole business, and weighing the chances for and against its reasi- 
bility, he finally signified his consent to follow the advice of his friend 
to a certain extent. Nothing could be more agreeable to Walter 
than this determination. His father had latterly consented that he 
ahould make the next journey in his place, and the company of Ihe 
friend he loved was alone wanting to make the meditated jaunt hig^f 
iati»&ctory. The greatest and most striking fault in Reaaifa ^•— 
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tkm wwi a kind of sullen obgtmac]F which oftentimes made him consider 
tiiat advice as an intrusion, which even he himself knew was well 
meant ; and, therefore, when reproved for what was wronff, instead of 
aeknowledging it, he would, though too proud to defend it, generally 
desire his cate chiser to leave him to manage his own ousioess. 
Upon this account Edward Wilson very seldom interfered with him, 
as the enUre confidence and affection which subsisted between him and 
his amiable wife, and, indeed, generally speaking, with Henry himself, 
made any bickenngs of whatever nature very diaagreeable to him ; 
and therefore when he found that Henry had actually taken mea- 
sores to put his lately conceived designs into execution, he foresaw 
that a <^narrel was inevitable between them ; for while he conceived it 
to be^ his conduct in persevering in what he knew to be wrong, he was 
certain that as Henrj had felt ashamed to acquaint him with his 
project, he was likewise too proud to retract from the pursuit of any 
thing which he had pledged himself to perform. These prognosticationf 
were not however verified to the extent he apprebemled, when, 
seizing the first favourable opportunity, be thus addressed him,: 
— -**I am scrry, Heni^, yon thought me so little your friend as to be 
unworthy of consultation concerning the propriety of your engaging 
in the project you meditate. What advantage is it which you hope to 
derive firom the successful accomplishment of such a pursuit ? Ton 
may tell me the improvement of your foitune; a praiseworthy motive, 
certainly, if accomplished by legal and honourable means ; but which, 
when attempted by schemes attended by such toil and dangers as 
may eventually lead you to the commission of manslaughter, which 
the law in such a case would call murder, is not worthy of one single 
eonslderaUon. Some of the gang with whom you must necessaniy 
associate are villains of the most piofiigate description ; and for their 
company you have consented to give up the station and society to 
which you have been accustomed. Is such a change pleasing to you, 
or do you hope to recommend yourself to Mary Armstrong by so 
doine ? If sueh be your thought I believe you will find yourself 
widely mistaken. Although her father is engaged in this dishon- 
ourable and degrading traffic, and Walter may plead a parent's 
exami>le for nsrtaking in it, yet what plea have you ? and Mary is 
too wise and good to be blind to the pernicious tendency to which 
it leads, and is vrorthy of a lover of more exalted character than a 
smuggler can pretend to. Therefore mark my words, Henry. Ton 
are about to degrade your reputation, to eug^e in a transaction 
repugnant both to mine and your sister's feelmgs, and to become 
too imcertain, and too unworthy a lodger to be an acceptable inmate 
in this hitherto peaceable dwelling.'' This reproof was not more 
severe than Henry had anticipated, and what was worse, he knew 
likewise it was not unmerited ; but as his mind was fully made up 
reelecting the course he meant to pursue, he replied without any hesi- 
tation. *" Edward, I know you wish me well, and therefore mean 
not to quarrel with you. That such commerce is illegal, I wiU 
not deny ; and that it is both attended with some risk, and may, by 
possibility, lead to an unfortunate result, I will not dispute; but there 
are many more men whom the world esteems as honourable engaged 
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in it than you are aware of. The money I mean to risk in this first 
trial cannot, if I lose it, materially aflfect my future prospects ; and if 
I find the result to be either unequal to the risk, or attended with 
such de^adation as you seem to apprehend, I will have nothing more 
to do with it. Till that trial be made, I know I am neither a proper 
nor a welcome inmate of your house, and therefore you need not 
distress yourself on that account. You will likewise please not to 
throw Mary Armstrong in my face ; with our connexion you haTC 
nothing to do ; however, it pleases me to inform you, that as yet she 
knows nothing of my intention, and that I believe neither her nor her 
mother will approve of it ; but my word is given, and I will not recall 
it ; no, neither to please them, my sister, nor you. I have a right 
ta regulate my own actions, and when I want advice I will ask it 
You may say what you please to your wife concerning this affair ; 
but it will be best for all parties to treat it as a mere speculation 
as it really is, or as a matter of indifference." This advice was. 
subsequently followed to the very letter. The sister and brother-in- 
law of Henry perceived his preparations to fulfil his engagements 
with silent sorrow, but they strictly refrained from asking him any 
questions ; and he, on the other hand, never mentioned the subject 
to them. 

Not long after this conversation took place between the brothers-in- 
law, Henry, in company with Robin and Walter Armstrong, met those 
who were to join them in the enterprise at the house of Lucas, in 
order to arrange the extent and disposal of the intended purchase ; and 
this meeting was* much more orderly than he anticipated. It was 
attended by an agent who acted for the captain of the vessel, who 
undertook to deliver the goods at a certain part of the coast at a stipu- 
lated price, according to the samples he produced, and every man wrote 
down the sum which he meant to venture, which, of course, he was to 
pay upon the delivery of the amount he subscribed for ; and so par- 
ticular were they, that after this was settled, the agent was not suffered 
to be present while they concluded upon their own private engage- 
ments. The sum which Henry wrote down was much more con- 
siderable than he had originally determined upon. Robin Armstrong, 
whom he imagined was not overstocked with cash, to the mutual 
astonishment oi his former partnerrs and Henry, made himself respon- 
sible for a sum far beyond their expectations ; and as he was next in 
turn, Henry, from a kind of false pride, pledged himself to the same 
amount. This was far beyond what Lucas and Robinson could possibly 
spare at the time, and more than six times the extent to which Brown 
and Westray stood pledged. These comprised the whole number 
privy to this meeting ; but Henry understood that there were other 
gangs wholly unconnected with them, which would attend the landing, 
and take charge of their own separate concerns. After some private 
conversation amongst them, Lucas rose and thus addressed the meet- 
ing :—" Noo, lads, everything is settled amang oursels; but that no 
man may plead ignorant how things are to be, it is better to mention 
our agreement thus openly, that all may ^e fair and square. You, 
Henry Clemen tson, mast understand that a joint concern is the best 
tie upon a man's honesty ; though every man's profits are regulated by 
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i&is share. Every one is allowed reasonable expenses for his work, 
and a reasonable profit npon what he sells beyond his own share ; 
and as you are deeply engaged in this adventure, yon shall yourself be 
one to exchange what we have to spare with Richie Foster and 
his connexions. So now, lads, everything is concluded; one dram 
to a happy completion of our oargain, and when all is over, a merry 
meeting oe amon^ ns." The dram was dmnkwith apparent cordiality, 
and the company oroke up immediately. 

Henry, oi cqprse, accompanied Robin aad "Walter Armstrong to 
Salter, where, in the course of the evening, Walter, as had previously 
been agreed upon, talked openly with his father respecting their imme- 
diate share of the arrangements ; and suddenly checking himself, 
turned round to his mother and Mary. " Apropos," said he ; " I 
have news for yon both. Harry there has had some spare cash thrown 
in his hands, and I have persuaded him to risk a part of it this trip. 
What think you of tiiat ?" " I think," said Mrs. Armstrong, without 
hesitation^ ** I may venture to speak for both Mary and myself ; 
and if he has done what I never imagined he would do, he deserves to 
lose it" " Your wind exceeds your wisdom," said Robin Armstrong. 
*^* He cannot lose it without the same loss lighting where it will pro- 
duce nothing which can add to your comfort, and therefore you speak 
focdishly." " I will not bandy words with you, Robert, about the 
matter. Henry Clementson is his own master ; but I believe both 
his relations and friends would ha?e been better otherwise." " You 
say rif ht, Mrs. Armstrong," said Henry, eager to drop the dispute ; 
** and It is certainly a thing I never anticipated ; but "Walter says 
true, I had some money unemployed, and have perhaps acted somewhat 
rashly ; but I hope if we do not gain anything else, I may possibly 
acquire some knowledge by the speculation, |and the novelty attending 
it cannot fail to furnish me some amusement.*' Little more was said 
upon the subject ; the trio were satisfied with having thus broken the 
ice ; Mary said nothing, and her mother not wUling to run the risk 
of provokiiig her husband, was content to change the conversation. 

Upon one of the succeeding nights a considerable landing was affected 
upon the sea coast, about two miles south of the harbour of White- 
haven. The diff^erent parties which attended formed a considerable 
body, which was the more formidable as during the time of removal 
they acted in conjimction. Such measures were promptly adopted as 
rendered a surprise almost impossible. The purchases made by our 
immediate party were instantly removed to a cavern formed in the 
side of one of those old subterraneous entrances to the Howgill col- 
liery, except what was sufficient to load the horses they had Drongtt 
with them, which they deposited in their own sanctum sanctorum 
in Thistlegill. All went on smoothly during this night* s expedition ; 
every man's attendance and cash were equal to his promises, and no 
alarm occurred upon the road home ; yet the secrecy of the enterprise, 
and the uncertainty attending it, created in the mind of Henry that 
lively interest which the prospect of gain, joined with the idea of 
complicated danger, thongh remote, never fails to produce in youthful 
and courageous minds. 

Henry's next object was to endeavour to dispose of the illegal 
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merchandise for which he had paid so large a sum of money, and 
as he was as little acquainted with the practice of doing so, as th« 
means were disagreeable to his proud and fancied independence, he 
was necessarily obliged to employ some of those subordinate agents 
to the gang on whose honesty he had the most dependence. In 
this, however, he succeeded tolerably well. It had always been the 
policy of the richer members who made the purchases to striye to 
keep their associates poor, and likewise ignorant of the precise place of 
concealment; they weriB^ therefore, both satisfied with a moderate 
profit, and eager to distin^ish themselves in the service of their 
new employer ; being instigated as well bj the hope of profiting by 
his superior generosity, as by the idea that it was the readiest method 
of acquiring a complete knowledge of those secrets with which they 
remained unacquainted. To these, perhaps, might be added another 
stimulus which tended to insure their probity ; they were too well 
acquainted with the character and prowess of Henry to entertain 
any notion of cheating him with impunity, and were more afraid of 
the castigation which tney considered themselves certain of receivings 
from him upon detection, than of the more uncertain, though more 
deadly vengeance which alone was in the power of any of the rest 
to bestow. This manner of disposing of his share of the stock waft 
neither exactly calculated upon, nor altogether agreeable to hi» 
associates ; but as he kept the necessary secrets inviolable, and they 
had no remedy but acquiescence, they did not deem it prudent to in- 
terfere ; and therefore when the time arrived which they had fixed 
upon to meet their eastern associates for the purpose of selling their 
brandy and Hollands, or exchanging it for whiskey, Henry, alfliough 
his individual profits were less according to the amount of his share, 
was as forward in the disposal of his oAvn stock as the oldest and best 
initiated amongst them. During this time he kept up such an appear- 
ance of cordiality with his sister and her husband, and was so often 
with them, that his acquaintances perceived nothing extraordinary 
in bis conduct ; although he took particular care that no person en- 
gaged with him in the business, or any part of the goods, should ever 
come near the premises of his brother-in-law, as he was sensible 
that such a circumstance would tend to renew their former dispute. 
Of Mary Armstrong he likewise considered himself safe. She had 
at first felt extremely hurt, and remonstrated with him pretty freely 
respecting his conduct, but that was soon got over ; he knew she loved 
him ; and when to those excuses which he could reasonably urge in 
extenuation to the daughter and sister of the men whom she knew were 
solicitous for him to plunge into those pursuits in which they had 
been go long engaged, ana which formed the very "head and ftont 
of his ofi'ending." was added the unanswerable plea that it was their 
mutual aff'ection which urged him to the act ; that it was the hope 
that it would tend to promote their happiness, to enable him sooner 
to claim her as his own. her who was dearer to him than his own life ; 
what woman that truly loves could continue inflexible ? Indeed he 
sometimes fancied that theie was a stifled sigh, a something in the 
breast, of Mary which at times made him imagine that she concealed 
from him some thought which she considered inimical to their hap- 
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piness ; but as he concluded that if it was really so, it had reference 
to events which he felt unwilling to revert to, he forebore to 
agitate an inquiry which might, after all, be destitute of any founda- 
tion but what originated in his own over scrupulous fancy. 

Thus paissed the time until the period fixed for their eastern 
journey, in which "Walter, Brown, Lucas, and three or four hired 
assistants were to accompany him. The weather was clear and frosty, 
and the moon shone in the fiill brilliancy of her meridian splendour. 
Of this advantage, however, they did not always avail themselves, 
€or in some parts of their route through the open country they 
hesitated not to pursue their road in the broad daylight ; diverging 
occasionally from the direct path, as business or regular intelligence 
of any probable or projected hazard influenced their movements ; and 
after a successful journey they arrived at the residence of Richie 
Foster without any material accident. The novelty of this excur- 
sion, their manner of travelling, the alarms to which they weie 
subject, and the incessant activity andiatigue which, in pursuits of this 
nature are indispensable, would, to a weak and irresolute mind, have 
formed so many discouraging objections ; but to the ardent and un- 
daunted spirit of Henry the case was far otherwise ; it was to him a 
life replete with interest ; it added spurs to his natural activity of 
disposition, and while it tended to make him despise the sober and 
■comparatively indolent manner in which he had hitherto passed 
^s time, it served to inflame his love, as well by the unavoidable 
absence which it occasioned, as by the friel created by a new and more 
energetical train of thinking, which, if it did not enable him to 
regard the object of his desire in a more pleasing and rational point 
of view, fanned the flame which already burned within him, by excit- 
ing that feverish expectation occasioned by continually presenting to 
his ima^ation those means which were to accelerate the gratinca- 
tion of it. 

By Richie and Tommy Foster our hero was received with the 
same cordiality as their own relative ; and during the two days they 
remained, as well to refresh their wearied horses as to time their future 
proceedings, their kindness rather increased than diminished. Al- 
though Tommy, remembering his foimer defeats, failed not to engage 
both his cousin and Henry in athletic exercises the very next day. 
Tommy and his father had latterly entertained an idea that his improve- 
ment, and the renown he had since acquired, would make the result 
of another trial with Henry somewhat difl'erent from the first, but in 
this expectation they were widely deceived ; the latter still retained 
a great superiority in leaping, and after a few trials. Tommy acknow- 
ledged, what indeed was sufficiently evident, that he had no preten- 
sions to wrestle him ; but to the credit of both father and son, this 
made no difl'erence in their conduct towards him, and when the 
appointed time arrived, Richie, Tommy, and their adherents, joining 
then^lves to the former party, crossed the borders of the two 
kingdoms to a place of rendezvous. 

The place of general resort, on the Ml of every third moon, for 
an almost innumerable multitude of contraband traders who met for 
the purpose of general traffic, was on the western side of a wild and 
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otherwise unfrequented beath. The building was large and extes- 
give, and had at a former period been considered a place of aoim 
stren^h and consequence, but it was now considerably dilapidated, 
and fast approaching to a state of comparatireniiR. It still, howerer, 
upon these particular occasions, continued to present a scene as com- 
plicated and varied, if not so warlike and superb, as in the time of its 
proudest grandeur. Ranged upon the floors of several apartmeBtB 
there were piled for exchange or sale large and irregular heaps of such 
articles as were subject to heavy excise duties, from the Kg^t and 
transparent piece of French lace, to those goods whose weight 
scarcely permitted their conveyance to any great distance without socb 
an additional burthen in the way of carriage as neariy to obliterate 
all chance of profiting by the trial. The dress and dialect of ^ dif- 
ferent dealers were not more diversified tiian their employment ; the 
first two embraced all the gradations from the ^* hodden grey,*' and 
vulgar idiom of the Western Cumbrian, to the breekless ami provia- 
cial Gaelic of the Highlander ; and the last consisted of a variety ud 
gaming in the way m amusement, from putting the stone, to &e 
rattling !of the dice ; athletic exercises, from the polidied wvestie t» 
the brutish fight ; and drinking, smoking, trading, and swearing, like* 
wise contributed to vary and enliven, if they did not tend to improve 
the motley scene. Some of these desperadoes were fumi^ed wi1& 
provisions of their own catering, and the owner or tenant oi the anti- 
quated mansion had provided an ample supply of mutton and venisoii 
pasties, cheese, bread, &c. ; and the rapacity and perseverance witli 
which they were attacked, fully vouched for the appetitea and masti- 
cating powers of the assailants. In the early part of the day ev 
imm^iate party, under the direction of Richie Foster, had completed 
their mercantile concerns, and prepared them for loading ; but oenii^ 
necessitated to wait till their horses were duly refreshed for the 
journey, they were sauntering about and amusing themselves amoB^ 
the speculating multitude, when Henry, to his surprise and astonish- 
ment, was complimented witti a violent blow over his shoulders with 
a whip, and before he could well turn round to defend himself, he 
was seized by the collar with a ^rasp which would not have dis^raeed 
Hercules. ^' Damn thee,'* exclaimed his assailant, '^ I will twist the 
nwose oflf thy feace befwore thee, or any sic macaroni shall cheat wm 
of a single farden.*' A violent struggle between the parties was Urn 
immediate consequence; and it was not till after some desperate 
efforts upon both sides that our hero, to the evident astonishmeiit 
of the numerous byestanders, succeeded in laying his enraged op- 
ponent upon his back. 

The antagonist of Henry was a competitor of no common stamp; 
his name was Fergus, alias Fardy Douglas, a border farmer of re- 
doubted courage and prowess, and who had for some years been n 
regular frequenter, %nd the acknowledged champion of this freebootia^ 
mart. Fardy was not above five feet and three quarters high, b«t . 
he was broad and square built, a man of uncommon musovdtr 
powers ; his head, and indeed his breast, when stripped, was as bla^ 
as the hide of a Galloway bull, and his skin itself partook more of tb» 
yellow and dun than the usual red and white. Douglas aome Anr 
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years before had been enga^ in a most dreadful conflict with Kichie 
Foster at this very place, which (after sufficiently abusin? each other) 
by the interference of their mutual friends, ended in a drawn battle ; 
but owing to the increasing age of Richie, and Fardy beinp at this 
time not more than thirty years of age, the latter had assumed all the 
arrogance of a conqueror; and as Kichie was through course af years 
getting worse, and Tommy wanted both age and strength to contend 
with snch a hero, they had reluctantly been obliged to submit to his 
claims, and Douglas, naturally fiery and illnatured, often conducted 
Mmselif in a manner which argued a consciousness that no man in 
the whole assemblage dnist hazard a battle with him. The cause 
of hia attack upon Henry was one of frequent occurrence amongst 
gnch an unprincipled crew. Early in the morning Richie Foster had 
purdiased some whiskey of a plaided Gael, fmr which Henry had paid 
nim in cash ; but preyious to its removal, the roguish Highlander 
had exchanged it for tobacco with Douglas, and bad instantly de- 
parted with nis booty. As Henry himself had soon after this circum- 
stance taken it to his other stock, Douglas, on missing it, was immedi- 
ately directed to him as the person who had claimed it, and perceiving 
Henry was connected with the Fosters, towards whom he still cherished 
a seeret animosity, he had, without tsroubling himself with any further 
inquiry, eagerly seized this opportunity of renewing his quarrel with 
them. Upon their ftdling, a number of bystanders apprehending there 
was some mistake in the affair, promptly interfered ; and a regular and 
clear explanation was the consequence, as the first purchase, and pay- 
meat for the whiskey was undeniably proved by difierent persons who 
kad witnessed the whole transaction ; and the result was, that Fardy 
had been tricked by the Highlander, who had no right to barter 
ffoods which were no longer his own. The fall, however, which he 
Sad received, added to his natural overbearing insolence, made him 
deaf both to reason and remonstrance ; he said that he likewise had 
paid for the goods, and that he would therefore fight either the chap 
nimself, or any of his compfmy for them ; or, as he had paid for them, 
he would t^Le them in despite of any man. Richie Foster, willing 
to be rid of a dispute with Douglas almost on any terms, offered to 
lose half out of his own pocket rather than his friend should be drawn 
into a scrape, but even this proposal was received with contempt. 
Never had lUchie Foster been known to succumb so much to any 
man ; but, at his ]^ears, he felt convinced that submission was his wisest 
plan, although his blood boiled within him, when he heard Fardy 
deelare his intention of taking immediate possession ; as neither the 

fretended owner nor his backers dared to accept his challenge. 
[eary had all this time remained passive. His courage, though 
undaunted in the extreme, was cool and collected ; and however great 
the provocation, he still retained the complete possession of his tem- 
per. He had never, when provoked to a trial, hitherto met with 
aa opponent capable of contending vrith him ; and he felt that if he 
suffered himself to be thus bullied and choused, he would deem it 
an everla^ng disgrace. He therefore stepped forward, and calmly 
observed that as aU other means had failed he would accept Fardy's 
own proposal; and trustiag that though a stranger amongst them, 
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he would have fair play, he would "fight Douglas for the ^oods in 
dispute. His own party at first endeavoured to dissuade him ftom 
the attempt; but upon his observing that their endeavours were 
entirely fruitless, they acquiesced, and Richie and Tommy both strip- 
ped as his avowed backers. A large space of ground being cleared 
for the contest, Douglas, attended by two of his own fhends, immedi- 
ately entered it vnth all the confidence of anticipated victory. The 
spectators in general weie of the same opinion, and notwithstanding 
the intolerable insolence of Fardy, offeied immense odds in his favour. 
These were greedily taken by Henry's party to a large amount ; Brown 
had witnessed his contest with Jock Harrison, and Richie and Tommy 
from their own experience had great confidence in his activity and 
address. He was nearly two inches taller than Douglas, and that 
advantage, combined with his greater command of temper, was, in 
their opinion, a sufficient counterpoise to Fardy's superior strength and 
weight. 

The battle commenced on the part of Douglas with equal eager- 
ness and fury. Henry, skilfully protecting himself from the blows of 
his antagonist, retreated a few paces backwards, till having gained 
his proper distance, he planted so dreadful a blow over the right eye 
of Fardy as not only made the blood immediately, but at the same 
time nearly closed it ; and availing himself of the confusion this occa- 
sioned, he followed it up by another ecjually forcible under the ear, 
which brought him down with great violence. Other two meetings 
were fought equally to Fardy's disadvantage ; when his uncle, who 
had been the don of the day, roared out, " Damn ye, Fardy lad, 

grapple wi' him, or by G d he'll no leave ye an eye to ken a 

muir frae a middin." The advice, however, came too late ; already 
a blinkard, and his remaining vision partly obscured by streams of 
blood, he could not succeed in closing without being frequently knocked 
down ; and when he did so, weakened and confused by the blows he 
had received, he was instantiy thrown down by the first efforts of 
an antagonist in full possession of his wind and temper, and who at 
any time was his decided superior in science. This state of things could 
not last very long. Notwithstanding the strength and hardihood of 
Fardy, his foolish confidence and want of proper temper and caution at 
the commencement, rendered him an easy conquest to so skilful and 
formidable an opponent. He was at length dropped, and remained 
for some time insensible ; and his uncle, fully conscious that in case 
of his revival all further contention was absolute madness, had him 
removed to the inside of the building. The old man before quittior 
the place, observing Henry littile the worse for the conflict, eoud 
not help exclaiming to his friends, " saw ye ever the leike o' that, 
boys ? Yon western deevil mun hae dealings wi' auld Nick, or he could 
na' hae threshed Fardy Douglas, and h^ received sic sma' pay for 
his daurg." 

It wUl easily be imagined that among the numerous congratuktioBS 
Henry received upon me termination of the contest, those of WaUor 
Armstrong were not the least sincere. Walter, though thoroughly im- 
pressed vnth a conviction of his friend's invincibility, did not oaleoUte 
upon his obtaining so easy a victory over the border champion, whom 
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ke knew well enough by report, having often heard his father, who had 
been an eye witness, dwell upon the fight between him and Eichie ; 
and as the powers of Fardy Douglas could not have declined since that 
period, he thought, that independent of the unequal chance of fair 
play, Henry, if victorious, must receive nearly equal abuse and injury, 
and he had upon that account been the most strenuous in wishing him 
to decline %nting ; but from a better knowled^ of him than any of 
the rest, he quickly perceived that notwithstanding his seeming calm- 



ness he was resolved to fight Douglas sooner than pay, or suffer any 
other to pay a single farthing for the redemption of the goods in dis- 
pute. Perceiving a contest unavoidable, he had therefore taken the 
odds against Henry to the full extent of his meats, and taken great pains 
in procuring sufficient room for the combatants, as the most likely 
means of ensuring fair play. Of the last there had been much less 
to apprehend than he was aware of; many of the spectators had, upon 
other occasions, been disgusted "at the overbearing conduct of Douglas 
without daring to resent it ; and Henry had beaten him so easily, that 
they were too much surprised, even if they had had the inclination, to 
interrupt the fight. The exultation of the warm hearted seconds of 
Henry were likewise without bounds. For as they were deeply inte- 
rested in the issue, as well by their good wishes towards one of the 
combatants and dislike of the other, as in a pecuniary point of view, 
they had been extremely attentive during the fight to the interests 
of their man ; and now when it was over much sooner than they 
thought it could be possible, tiieir joy at the result was in proportion 
to the supposed prowess of the reaoubted Fardy Douglas. As for 
our hero himself, he was pleased with the contest so far as regarded 
the final event ; but he would gladly have dispensed with the LEturels 
he had acquired, if by so doing, the necessity for fighting could have 
been averted ; for he deeply felt that though victorious, l^e act itself 
was degrading whatever was the provocation, if that was occasioned or 
ori^nated in consequence of the pursuit of an illegal or dishonourable 
action. And if such combats were found to be unavoidable in the 
career he had commenced, they would inevitably cause him to abandon 
it; for he felt that if defeated in any of them, his haughty spirit 
would consider itself forever disgraced ; and therefore the only satis- 
faction he experienced was, that the result of this would probably be 
a means of averting the frequent recurrence of such proceedings in 
future. In the midst of the congratulations of his friends, a horseman 
was perceived approaching them at full gallop ; the eagle eye of Kichie 
Foster soon identified the rider, a discovery which caused him to start 
immediately upon his feet. " I'm thinking we have no time to lose, 
hoys," cried he, "for Dickie Scott comes not here \iithout cause." 
The event fiiUy justified the prediction ; the rider perceiviuj^ Richie 
Foster, rode directly up to him, and put a slip of paper into his hands. 
It contained but a few words, but these were sufficiently important^ 
and their purport was instantly made known to the whole assemblage. 

The contents of the note were simply this : — 

'• Richie of the Heather Bum,— Some score of li^ht horsemen from 
Carlisle, and four excisemen, have just reached tins. The]^ are fd* 
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lo-wed by a party of foot, and will be with ton in two honn. I will 
take care that they follow the great road. You know who." 

The bustle this informatioD occasioned may be easily conceiTed. 
The horses were instantly made ready, and loaded with the merchandise 
of their reepecttre masters ; and after quickly removing the remainder 
to recesses known only to a few of the most trustworthy, the different 
parties lost no time in pursuing such routes as suited their ulterior 
purposes. The party of which Richie Foster might be deemed the. 
leader, immediately branched off into a more private and less frequented 
road ^an the one which they had preriously chosen ; and thus care- 
fully avoiding the direction which their trusty scout took care to lead 
the unwary officers and their party. They reached the habitation of 
their guide before daybreak, and safely aeposited their loading in a 
place almost perfectly impenetrable to the keenest scrutiny. The 
refreshment or man and horse was the next and most urgent measure ; 
and in two hours after their arrival at the house of Richie Foster 
the whole party were buried in profound repose. 

The continual dread of losing any particular thing of which they are 
possessed, will, by thus confining their attention, more endear it to the 
minds of mankind in general, than any other subject of corresponding 
magnitude. It is only when we are in imminent danger of parting 
with it, that we are impressed with the full importance of its real (ur 
imaginary value; and hence an ideal attachment is created so fiu: 
beyond what mature reason and reflection will eventually sanction, that 
we are ourselves astonished at its preponderance. This was in some 
measure the present case with Henry Glementson. The fatigues of 
the night were drowned in his solicitude for the safety of their ctfso; 
and when that was |daeed in supposed security, the danger they nad 
incurred was in accordance with the daring activity of his own mind. 
The greatest misfortune of his life had been the want of some 
honourable and determined aim, which, by pointing out a road to 
happiness and independence, would, at the same time, have fumislied 
apiple employment to a gemos so fertile by devising and pursuing 
Ihe necessary means for attaining them ; and thus his present ^tar^ 
prise, by first riviting his attention, became interesting to him; an 
interest the more seducing, as its success was in some measure ean- 
bined with that only other object of pursuit, the accomplishmeot ef 
which could have had material effect upon his future welfare. It it 
immat^ial to the future int^'est of the tale to launch much fuitiMr 
into any particular detail of this first derdiction of Henry from ^ 
path of seeming rectitude ; I shall therefore only observe that their re- 
turn was as prosperous as their journey outwatds. The settlem^ 
whi^ immediately succeeded was satisfiictory to all parties. The |ffo- 
fits attending the speculation were fully equal to what they had antiei- 
pated, and Henry found he had realised neariy two hundred pounds by 
this single expedition, idiieh from its commencem^it to its termiia- 
tioB embraced a very ineonsideiaUe period. 'Diis, while it encouraged 
him to persevere in the s^^tem, weakened his relish for those calm and 
temperate enjoyments which he had before found in the tranquil abode 
of his brother-in-law. It was true, he was often personally preseit u 
heretofore, present botii at his wonted avocations, and at the usad 
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hours of derotioii ; and though sil parts of tiiis once happy ftmihr 
endeayoared to resume their usual habits of femiliarity towaiids eaoh 
other, it was in Tain. The source of mutual confidence was gone ; 
the mind of Henry was perceptibly absent ; and there was a constraint 
in his demeanour which betrayed a consciousness of his haying ih«t 
broken that pure and brotherly tie which used to subsist between him 
and his relations ; and that want of cordiality inseasibly com- 
mimicated its deadeniufl^ impulse oyer the behanour of the wh<4e 
fami^. Nor was this his only source of uneasiness; ^ere was a 
seemmg mystery attached to his reception in the Armstrong family 
which he was unable to inthom. Robin Armstrong received him 
with a Idnd of suspicious air, which seemed to intimate that he would 
haye been better pleased with his absence ; ihe embarrassment of Mrs. 
Armstrong and the nurse on his entrance was often too yisible to escape 
his notice ; and though Walter always treated him with his wonted 
openness, yet, to his extreme astonishment, he was always eyidenlly 
confused upon their first meetings. As for Mary herself, she ap- 
peared far from well ; the unwonted manner in which she reoeiyed 
hnn, the hidt smothered and inyoluntary siehs which sometimes un- 
consciously escaped her; and that dejected anxiety with which she 
listened to his yows of unalterable fidelity, thoueh it sayoured of aay- 
tbmg rather than indifference, almost petrified him. The business 
in which he had latterly been engaged had made him a yery coward ; 
the consciousness that he was no lon^r that same Henry Glement- 
wn who had hitherto justly plumed himself upon the rectitude of his 
intentions, and the untaintra uprightness of his conduct, made him 
afraid of boldly demanding an e:q>lanation lest his complaints should 
he met by those oracular predictions which denoineed sorrow to 
their union, and the little confidence which could be placed in a man 
who had become a defrauder of the revenue, without the common plea 
of necessity, inclination, or the want of better knowledge. 

In the midst of this inquietude of mind Henry accepted an inyi- 
tation from a particular friend to spend an eyenine with him in 
Bgremont. It was late before they parted, and upon nis road home, 
he thus accidentally fell in with Will Sinclair, who was likewise re~ 
tarmng from the same ancient town. Will was in hk wonted 
c^nrpy and talkative mood, and their late transactions together naturally 
beoimie the subject of discouse. 

"Well," said Will, "it was a lucky job that throughout. We 
Of' made a good thing enough of it ; but Rob Armstrong, where 
thmk ye begat the better half of his cash ?" " How should I 
know that, Will. I do not know much about his concerns, but your 
master Lucas, as well as Brown and Robinson, seemed somf^what sur*. 
prised ; and I own it was a larger sum than I thought be could have 
commanded. But he was to his word, and therefore it was nothing 
to any of us how he came by it.*' True, master Henry, you were all of 
you surprised that he had it ; but you will be more so when you come 
to know how he came by it, take my word for that. Well, Rob 
Armstrong is a deep fellow aftei all ; but seeing, is believing, or I 
would not haye credited my own father in this matter. What does 
not hiy in a body's way need not break one's shios ; theref(»re I hvt^ 
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not yet made anybody as wise as myself; but I think I onght to tell 
you, although you will not thank me for the news, I guess." *' It 
can be notmng to me Will how Rob came by the money ; it wu 
not to my cost I assure thee." "By jingo *but it was though; 
suppose Parker advanced him the money upon sufficient security .^' 
^* Parker ! — Jonah Parker, advance the money ! you are mad, Will ! 
But supposing he did, and upon sufficient security, what is that to 
me?" "I tell you it is though. Look ye. Henry Clementson; 
security may be of different kinds, and so may interest too. There are 
more Toms in York than one ! To be sure the lass, is a bonny lass ; 
but a woman's a woman after all ! and either you or Parker must he 
jilted at last, for a certainty. Do you smoke a badger now ?" 

The amazement of Henry at this piece of intelligence, which under 
other circumstances he would have deemed incredible, was un- 
bounded. Jonah Parker a suitor for the daughter ofa smuggler against 
whose confederates he seemed to cherish such inveterate hatred ; and 
80 far certain of success, as to advance a considerable sum of monef 
upon his prospect of succeeding ! If it was so, Parker had either some 
sinister mischief in view, or he was bewitched ; otherwise he, the 
greedj Parker, would not have parted with his cash upon such slender 
security as the honesty of Robin Armstrong. But was it possible 
that Mary could sanction his addresses ? His own Mary, upon whose 
purity and fidelity he would have risked his existence ! It was almost 
incredil^e ; and yet it was more than propable that there was some 
truth in Will Sinclair's story. However astonished and disturbed 
at this intelligence, Henry's calmness of temper enabled him to receive 
it with out his informer being able to discover an/particular emotii^ ; 
for this he was certainly indeoted to the darkness of the night, as ^- 
clair was a shrewd cunning fellow and would have watched his couiAe- 
nance narrowly to perceive the reception his story met with ; but so 
long as Heniy could command his wonted calmness of speech, a Utfle 
surprise and incredibility was no more than natural. He therdbre 
without betraying the real feelings of his mind drew from Sinclair ti^ 
whole of what he knew relative to the affair. 

It appeared that Lucas had expressed his surprise to his trusty aMt 
at the sum which Armstrong produced ; and Will, observing JPimc 
upon the very night after his master's departure eastwards with Hegtf 
on his road towards Salter, had the curiosity to watch him. At9p.' 
he imagined that there was some treachery intended, but he wasltfl 
long in discovering his real motives for the visit. The nurse of Mto 
Armstrong frequently called in at the adjoining dwelling where "Sfm 
Sinclair often resorted ; and as they both possessed a superabun^oice 
of the gift of speech, a kind of familiar intimacy had subsisted betw«ni 
them for some time. By this means, and his own unwearied attentkB, 
Will soon unravelled the whole mystery. The seeming impeneta^ 
heart of Jonah Parker had yielded to the charms of Mary Armstroif ; 
and he had in consequence thrown himself in the way of her ^rtbVi 
to whom after considerable circumlocution he declared his widni; 
and fully conscious that his chance of success must in a great meftMli 
dq)end upon him, he made such offers as awakened the cupidity «l« 
mm destitute of principle, naturally covetous, and generuly nee^. 
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The part which Eobin Armstrong now undertook to perform required 
infimte address and management, and he sncceeded in it to admira- 
ticHL Parker knew who he had for a riTal, and the resentment of 
Henry was equally dreaded by him, and his wily assistant ; who 
Bpon the seeming strength of his promises and good wishes contrived 
to persuade him to advance money as a preliminary, which, while it 
was employed for their mutual advant^e, was the surest guarantee 
to bind their interests, and insure their sincerity. He had Imewise to 
endeavour to deceive Henry, and to exert that authority over his 
wife and children which his rights as a husband and father entitled him 
to. He therefore got Walter out of the way, by permitting him to 
accompany Henry and Lucas, and availed himself of the opportunity 
his absence occasioned, by endeavouring to impress upon the minds gf 
his wife and daughter the great advantages which the latter would 
derive from a connexion with Parker in preference to Henry Clem • 
entson ; who, from aversion to any regular calling, had now engaged 
in that very business of which they had so often expressed their ab- 
horrence. After a good deal of cavilling about the matter, the business 
ended by Mrs. Armstrong declaring, that as neither her inclination 
nor conscience would permit her to become the foe of Henry Clement- 
son, her compliance with her husband's threats and commands should 
extend no further than a perfect neutrality ; and Mary's positive avowal, 
that neither her father's threats nor promises should ever induce her 
either to encourage the addresses, or teep company with Jonah Par- 
ker. But that in obedience to his commands, she would neither ex- 
pose him to the resentment of Henry Clementson, nor forbid Parker's 
I visits. As it was necessary to unfold the whole transaction to Walter 
\ npon his return, no time was lost in doing so. His astonishment at 
i the conduct and duplicity of his father was only equalled by his rage* 
Baring the first paroxysm of his passion, he swore that he never would 
suhmit to connive at a scheme which threatened so completely to 
destroy the happiness of both his sister and the very man to whom they 
were under such deep and lasting obligations ; and that he would at 
once settle the business by horsewhipping Parker the first time he found 
him about the premises. ''My son," said his mother, *'you now 
forget yourself. Mr. Parker has the same right to address your sister 
fQi9$J, Henry Clementson has ; and the most inexcusable part of this 
|lll^»asant affair, I ^eve to say, rests with your father. But both 
{reason and duty forbid your interference in the manner you threaten. 
You have no nght to molest Parker, nor to forbid the visits of any 
person to your father's house, whom he himself thinks proper not only 
to permit, but invite." " Perhaps you are right, mother," replied 
Walter. ** I may not. But what right has Parker to subject Mary 
to any persecution after he knows he is an unwelcome suitor r or what 
right has even my father to fiing away her peace of mind ; my duty 
to a parent may not sanction my direct interference, but mark my 
words : — I know Henry Clementson well. The moment he perceives 
this conspiracy, for it is no better, and finds out that Mary has ever been 
in private company with Jonah Parker ; he no longer will regard her 
in the same point of view he has hitherto done. She will have made 
the first breach in that confidence which now subsists between them ; 
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andit iRnll end in the final rnin of one, or both. As ^r me, I will 
be the fint to mention this onrsed business to him ; bat if he rein 
me for an explanation I will not withhold if* When Bobin 
strong pefceived how matters stood with the whole of his family, 
gnided nis measures accordingly. He continned to hold out 
hopes to Parker as seemed to insure him of occasional pecuniary a. 
ance, and left the rest to chance. As for the nurse (from whom 
oonld not be concealed), as ^e was not a party ccmsulted, she thoi 
herself under no particular promise of secrecy, and by degrees^ 
Bufibred the cunning Sinclair to draw from her a full account of 
ip^ole transaction. 

Henry having thus acquired a competent knowledge of the ai 
and hinted to his informer, that in the present crisis of their affain, 
would be as well to keep the matter a secret, bent his steps home' 
in no very enviable state of mind. What before seemed to him 
inexplicable, was now fully accounted for ; and that too in a 
the most revolting to his feelings. It is certain that to a 
and delicate mind, nothing can be more disgusting and di 
than the agitation of sucn squabbles as respect the propriety 
any connexion which involves personalities ; and in its own 
ease, a sensitive mind is always guided by such feelings as 
admit of an interpretation which can be defended with that a]^ _ 
ance of sound reasoning which would be deemed conclusive in 
other. It was therefore extremely difficult for Heniy ClementsoB 
allow their due weight to those reasons which had influenced the / 
strong family to withhold from him that knowledge which h* 
acquired through another medium. He had never formally dema 
permission of any of the relatives of Mary Armstrong to address 
never explained his intentions towards her ; revealed his prospeol^ 
the future ; or unfold the extent of his capability to support a 
and family; and therefore, as he was a suitor only by tacit ~ 
sion, he had no deceit or mjnstice. The same reasoning 
with equal force to Walter and his mother ; who, while they r 
passive by an injunction, which they were bound to respect, WM] 
perhaps have been as well pleased with an open declaration tkiil 
was, what is termed an honourable, and not a clandestine saitilA 
Mary's favour : — a thing it is true, which he expected was fbllf^ 
derstood, but which his extreme, and perhaps blameable, delicMqf ]$ 
caused him to withhold. With Mary herself he felt most dispkipH 
and indeed not without some appearance of reason. The thoRMtof 
understanding which subsisted between them, ou^ht in justice ta ipi 
to have warranted a full disclosure of an affair of such vital imp<Alifee 
to them both ; and the only excuse which she could possibly fm 
independent of her father's mhibition, was his engagement in thflAA 
concern without previously acquainting her. The question now ^0m 
what promss had Parker been able to make in this unezpitfBi 
amour r If Mary had either kept private companj, or permitted flii; 
of those liberties which the generality of mankmd pronounoQ^ Ao 
immodest, she was lost to him for ever ; and if ever he again flB* 
snaded her, it should be with very different designs £rom any whiwlM 
bad hitherto cherished. 
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The ensuing etening was dark and rather stormy ; hut the twilight 
had no sooner hegnn to decline, than Henry, restless and nnhapp]^, 
took the road to Salter. He had passed a sleefjless night, and his 
thoughts dnrinff the day were fully occupied with lore and Mary 
Armstrong, with hitter recollections of the past, and in the formation 
of Ta^e and undeterminate schemes of revenue upon all who he 
thougnt had injured him, for the future. Amidst this chaos of con- 
flicting ideas ho found himself at the gate which led directly to Salter. 
It was a ni^ht on which he could not be expected, and that had formed 
one of his ^ef reasons for the journey ; but now that it was accom- 
plished, he could not resolye what immediate measures were most 
soitable for the situation in which he was placed. In the midst of this 
dilemma, he heard the sound of footsteps approaching him, and not 
wishing to he seen, he slowly retreated down the short lane which led 
to the buildings. The sound of voices now became audible; and 
perceiTing they were still advancing towards him, he took refuge 
amongst some old lumber which was piled in an open shed adjoining 
the bam. The speakers advanced deliberatelv to the same place, 
and availing themselves of the shelter it afforded, leisurely continued 
the conversation. " You will recollect our agreement," said one of 
them. "As soon as this business is over, Mary keeps no more 
private company with Henry Clementson, and we are to run joint 
shares in the sum I mentioned. I have done all but forbid Henry 
the house upon your account, and a quarrel is inevitable. Mary has 
agreed to receive you with more kindness, and doubt not but I wiU, in 
a little time, settle all to your satisfaction." The voice of Robin 
Armstrong was as well known to the anxious listener, as the canting 
and methodical tone of the person he addressed. " I will abide by 
mine own share of our agreement, Mr. Armstrong, and trust you will 
folfil your's. As for the young man Clementson, I mean him no ill ; 
hut respecting the maiden, your daughter, I mean to win her if I can ; 
and yon know that in love and war all advantages are fair." " Then 
come along. Act as I have directed you, and the day is your own. 
PU warrant you." 

The blood of Henry boiled with indignation at the avowed and syste- 
matic treachery which he now clearly perceived had been practised 
a^inst him, and scarcely could he restrain the desire he felt to dash 
the heads of the two sneakers together. A moment's reflection, 
however, convinced him or the impolicy of the measure, and he suffered 
them to enter the house unmolested. The door was no sooner closed 
than he drew up to the window, but in addition to those whom he had 
seen enter, there was no other inmate except the nurse. That was 
quickly accounted for by Bobin Armstrong's conducting his chost n 
confederate through that apartment to another in which they some- 
times sat, the windovra of which were placed in the opposite side of 
the dwellings. Thither the impatient and jealous lover immediately 
repaired. The window-shutters were closed m the inside, but the small 
interstice between them enabled him to discover what was passing 
within. The principal light was occasioned by a candle, beside which 
sat Mrs. Armstrong and her daughter, while her husband and Jonah 
Parker drew up towards the declining embers of a wood fire. Henry 
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could not help remarking the exlareme agitation and coninsion of Maif , 
which he was conscious was owing to the entrance of her father and 
his companion ; his own feelings were likewise upon the rack, and he 
continued to watch them for some time with the intense anxiety of a 
man who felt that a very few minutes would decide an event which 
was inseparably connected with his future happiness. The denoue- 
ment was fully as near as he had calculated upon. Mrs. Armstrong 
rose, and left the apartment without daring to cast one look upon her 
devoted daughter, whose eyes followed her beaming with an expresdon 
of mingled sorrow and despair, while Robin Armstrong, after seizings 
the caimle, and addressing a few words in an under tone of voice to 
the remaining parties, soon followed his wife and closed the door 
after him. All was now dark and silent within, and Henry withdrew 
from the window. 

This was by far the bitterest moment he had ever experienced. It 
was the final blow to those hopes which he had cherished from the 
earliest period of his acquaintance with Mary Armstroi^, and so 
dreadful was the shock, that for a few minutes his haughty roirity 
unsupported by the presence of any human witness, was (|uite subdued. 
He leaned against the wall, supported his dizzy brow with his hands,. 
and the pr^ctions of Ellen Anderson glancing through his mind, 
contributed to unman him so much that he burst into tears. Thie 
however continued not long. A soul naturally proud and undaanted 
soon recovered from this temporary effeminacy ; and once roused to a 
sense of its wonted dignity, it soon regained that energy and decision 
which usually distinguished it. ** What have I to regret," said he 
mentally, ** except the loss of that ideal happiness which appears te 
have been built upon a slippery foundation. A connexion witii the 
daughter of an unprincipled smuggler, the consequences of whidi 
were long since foretold to me, and which, by regular degrees, in- 
duced me to forfeit the esteen of those friends in whose innocent and 
engaging society I was previously happy. Yes, I will renounce Mary 
Annstrong for ever ! kave her to Parker, or to be transferred to any- 
other more wealthy suitor, as may be most advantageous to the intri- 
gues of her wily and rascally father, and return to those ha]t>it8, and 
that happiness which I was fool enough to spurn at. But shall I leave 
them happy in the accomplishment of their villainly ? quit her whott. 
I have loved without one Interview to teU her I am acquainted witk 
her perfidy, or expose those arts of which we have been the victims^ 
No ! 1 will not. Though I am alone and unobserved, I will not suffiar 
even my own feelings to upbraid me with quitting these premises like 
a skulking fox, when I ought with propriety to leave them in a dif- 
ferent manner." And after waiting a few minutes to calm and coUeot 
his mind, he without further ceremony opened the door, and walked 
into the house where Robin Annstrong, his wife, and the mum^ 
were communing together, though in a sulky and dissatisfied humoor 
towards one another. In fact, at the very moment of Henrj*g 
entrance, the whole trio were engaged in mutual altercation. Mt^ 
Armstrong, ftdly conscious that the present measures of her husbtad 
would end in tne misery of their child, thought it her duty to ex* 
postulate pretty freely with him upon the injustice of his proceedings; 
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Imt at 1^6 same time, sbe was not jdeased with the liberties taken by 
the nurse, who roundly and openly taxed them both with double-deal- 
ing and ingratitude towards Henry. Robin himself found some 
difficulty in preserving his wonted authority, and as he was never more 
prepared to carry his promise of forbidding Henry the house into exe- 
cution, he determined to seize time by the forelock, and did not suffer 
him to get seated before he asked him in a sulky tone, ^' what had 
brought him there that night ?" *' Business !" exclaimed Henry 
sternly, and fixing his fiery eye upon his interrogator at the same 
instant, *^ Business. Wherefore do you ask?" The emphasis with 
which he qK>ke, and his resolute look overawed Armstrong so much 
that he remuned silent, and confosed ; while Heury turning to his 
wife, asked her where Walter was ? She answered cooly, ^' That he 
was not at home at present, but had not been absent long." ** Was 
Harjwith him ?" "No : Mary was far from well." " He hoped she 
was not confined, for he wished to see her." " She is too ill to see any 
person at present," said Robin, "for which she may thank you. 
Therefore to cut the matter short, she wishes neyer to see you more : 
and I further tell you that this is my house, and the sooner you quit it 
the better." " Did Mary charge you with muh a message to me ? or 
are you making yourself unnecessaiUy busy upon this, as upon other 
occasions ?" " What do you mean by that. Sir ?" " I mean that 
you are a low-lifed, rascally, and deliberate scoundrel ! and a liar of 
the neatest, and most villainous extent to boot ! That you have bar- 
tered the happiness of your daughter in exchange for the assistance 
of a man whom you otherwise despise ! That you have invented the 
most infamous lies to defame my character, in order to support your 
cursed compact ; and that were you not the husband of that excellent 
woman, and the fatiier of Walter and Mary Armstrong, I would 
dash your head against the walls of your own house." Robin Arm- 
strong was no coward, but he was too wise to bandy words with the 
enraged youth before him ; and was besides abashed by the conscious- 
ness that tbe charges against him were too true to admit of a denial. He 
therefore remain^ silent, although he by [no means wished for tbe in- 
terference of his wife. " For your tieatment of my husband," said 
she cooly, " you may, I believe have some foundation, Henry ; but 
your charges cannot be all true. This letter leceived this very day, 
IS, at least, a sufficient vindication of one part of his conduct towards 
you." " That letter ! I know nothing about that letter ! As it is 
open I suppose the contents are at my service." He took it leisurely 
from the extended hand of Mrs. Armstrong, and with amazing 
calmness read it aloud. 

The letter was as follows : — 

" My Dearest Love,—" This is to inform you that the talked-of 
marriage between you and me is disagreeable to my friends, who are 
not willing I should marry the portionless daughter of a smug- 
gler ; and imprudent, on account of those incidents with which you 
are already acquainted. You must therefore not disappoint yourself 
on my account of any future offers. I will always love you, and will 
before long tell you so in person. — ^Tour once loved 

Henry Clementson." 
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** And 80 madam I am to be the Tiotim of so Tile and eontempiible 
a plot as this ? You bave seen my bandwriting. Does this resemble 
either the band or the style ?" or do these "wretched lines express the 
well known sentiments of either my friende or myself? Was not 
Mary Armstrong as dear to them, as if she had been a beloved sister 
by birth ! As dear to me as my own existence ! Me, wIm) if I 
had been worth thousands wonld have been proud to haye shared 
them with her, and asked nothing in return but her lore, her pure and 
undivided love. But it is over ; this deception is too palpable to im- 
pose upon any except those who have wished to believe in it. Fare- 
well madam, fttrewell nurse, I vnsh you *both well ; and tell Maiy 
Armstrong that I wish her all happiness with the young, Atmdtome, 
and respectable gentleman with whom she is now amusing hersdf 
in the other apartment." Then dashing the letter upon toe floar, 
and spuming it contemptuously vrith his foot towards the author of 
it, he rushed out of the house. 

This stormy scene was succeeded by one equally so. The timid 
Jonah had not *^ sorewdbis courage to the stickmg place" for opening 
the meditated si^e, before the opening of the outer door, announ- 
ced the presence of Hemry Glementson. Mary immediately roae ; and 
placing the door of the apartment in which they sat a^ar, she distinctly 
overheard every syllable of the foregoing conversation; and the 
moment that Henry left the house, she entered the place she had 
just quitted, the very image of sorrow and despair. Her father 
wiUine to avert the storm he apprehended, rose to depart with his 
confe&rate, who had followed the example of Mary in leaving the 
other apartment; but her mother again resuraine possession of the 
letter, and examining it minutely, thus accosted nim. ^'Bobert 
Armstrong, you can yourself bear witness that I have taken no 
active part in this affair, and I now sincerely regret it. Thii letter 
you know was never written by Henry Glementson ; and all you have 
so industriously laid to his charge, is, I begin to think, likewise as un- 
founded ; therefore it was now my determination to interfere thus 
far ; before Mary shall again be the victim of such infamous arts, or 
be forced, or seduced to keep company with Mr Parker or any other 
man, we will leave you for ever.'* Her husband^s reply was prevented 
by the entrance of Walter, whose rage at the discovery, was scarcely 
restrained by the presence of his father, and the consciousness that be 
had been the principal promoter of the plot. The hand-writing which 
he had not oefore seen, he knew to be Parker^s, though it was 
partly disguised ; and he instantly upbraided him with it, a cbaige 
which his stammering and confusion proved to be sufficiently well 
grounded. This circumstance so enraged the old nurse, that she 
stormed like a second Xantippe at both Itobin and Jonah, and as the 
latter was affecting his retreat, she flew at him like a wild cat, and 
before his coadjutor (who was the only person that attempted it) 
could rescue him, she not only half strangled him, but was so active 
with her nails, that the profusion of hair which adorned them, and a 
few Uvid streaks upon the frontispiece of her intended victim, bore 
ample testimony of her good intentions. 
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Meanwhile Henry Clementson with hasty and towerinj^ steps re- 
traced his accustoraed road homewards. For some time his pride 
and passion rendered him insensihle to any consideration, except 
the nsage he had experienced ; hut as this subsided by deiprecs, the 
truant love, like a child whose temporary absence serves but to endear 
it the more, returned with accumulated force ; and brought along with 
it that extreme jealousy, which in an active and ardeut mind, is in- 
separably regulated by affection for the object which created it. Thus 
like the handkerchief of Othello, the little that Henry had witnessed, 
gave birth to chimeras which had no other foundation, except in his 
own distempered, and je^ons imagination. That Mary was, with 
her own premeditated consent, left alone in the dark with Parker, he 
bad indeed witnessed; that that circumstance would pave the way, 
to those perhaps innocent, though dangerous freedoms, incidental to 
such a sitnation, he took for mated ; and that if taxed with them, 
she would positively disavow them, he considered equally as sertain. 
Inflaenced by these impressions, he resolved to acquaint Mary with 
all he bad seen, to which he added all Ihat his jealous mind so readily 
suggested. The letter was a poetical one, and was at once highly ex- 
pressive of his love and the bitterness of his feelings. 

With bosom by those feelings torn. 
Which spring from injured love, Mary ; 
I strive—while I thy falsehood mourn, 
Thy image to remove, Mary 1 
Though life was never half so dear. 
As thon hast been to me, Mary ! 
Yet manly pride restrains the tear, 
Which fain would flow for thee, Maiy. 

Althongh that form of beanty bright 
Tnuucended all below, Mary ! 
And there was flx'd the sole delight, 
I ever hoped to know, Mary : 
Yet now its boasted power is gone. 
Not will I e'er be thine, Mary I— 
The heart which sighs for more than one. 
Shall wake no throb in mine, Mary. 

Though graces float aronnd thy head. 
And love beams in thine eye, Mazy ; 
And with that Up of ruby red, 
Not one on earth can vie, Mary : — 
Yet they have lost their power to bless, 
^nce they became so free, Mary ;^ 
The lip I saw another press. 
Shall ne'er be press'd by me, Mary I 

That whisper'd thought, in secret sought. 
Becomes not candid youth, Mary, 
Which when you try to justify. 
Yon violate the truth, Mary ; 
And when that hidden pledge was given, 
He dasp'd you to his breast, Maiy, — 
Though thou wert purest under Heaven ! — 
Wild fancy dreams the rest, Mazy 1 

True love is like that little flower. 

Just opening to the day, Mary, 

Whose leaves when press'd by touch impure 

WUl wither and decay, Mary :— 
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So when another songht thy lips. 
And press'd that hand of thine, Maiy ; 
That action threw a daric eclipse, 
And poison'd love like mine, Maiy. 

Adien those golden dreams of bliss, 
I hoped with thee to share, Mary ! 
Polluted by another's kiss, 
They seem no longer fair, Mary : 
For aided by indicant pride, 
Though thou hast been so dear, Mary, 
Before Td claim thee for nwr bride— 
rd claim a friendly bier, Mary 1 

UnfortuTiately for Henry, his pride did not suffer him to execute 
his resolution of revealing all that happened, the motives hy which 
he had heen actuated, and the determinations he had formed for 
his future conduct, to his sister, and her hushand. This was the 
rock upon which he eventually foimdered, for had he done so, aU mi^ht 
have heen well ; hut the seeming coldness of his hrother-in-law, and 
his reluctance to disclose what might he construed either to his own 
indiscretion or want of discernment, triumphed ; and, consequently, 
when it hecame apparent that a hreaoh had taken place between 
him and the Armstrong Edward Wilson spoke of it as the inevi- 
table consequence of his deviation from the ^ath of rectitude ; and 
strained the cord to bursting, by declaring that if Mary had discarded 
him, she had only acted prudently by so doing. The events of the 
last few days had not tended to improve the temper of Henry ; on the 
contrary, the tumult in his mind made him contradictious and irascible. 
He therefore instantly took fire at this innuendo of Wilson's, and 
nothing but his sister's presence prevented him from resenting it 
otherwise than by quitting the house in a transport of rafije, eqi^y 
angry with Wilson, with Mary Armstrong, with himseL^ and wim 
all the world. The cock-pit at Whitehaven, a bastlin^ and vin- 
dictive scene, in accordance with his present feelings, had me effect of 
soothing his spirit in some degree. Upon leaving it, a hearty slap 
on the shoulder partly interrupted his moody cogitations ; and on 
turning round, he found himself in the presence of Walter Armstrong, 
and Richie and Tommy Poster. 

These two worthies had arrived at Salter the preceding day, and as 
their first enquiry was after Henry Clementson, the conversation 
naturally led to a detail of the preceding transactions. If this ex- 
planation had taken place in we presence of Robin Armstrong, 
the frank and open heart of Richie would have been less sparing 
in those censures which, though his conduct fuUy warranted them, 
he deemed ungenerous in his absence, and unseenoly in the company 
of his wife and son. " By Jove, nurse," said he, " I wish thou hadrt 
had the grasp of a bear, and the claws of a tiger, and given baith mj 
gnid brother, and that manikin such a curryclawing as they deserreo. 
JPurthermair, when I gang to yon town, I will buy Siee a bonnet or a 
gown for the little thou cud'st do, or my naim is'ent Richie Foster! 
and when I see your Jo, niece, which I will do the mom, I will grrfh 
ble how his pulse beats. He must have been in a mood to have ta'en 
auld Clootie by the horns when he ranted so though ! for ye ken Wattf» 
that when he licked that dour deevil Fardy DouglaAJ and wan is 
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mair whiskey than we had need of at that time, he was as cool as a 
cucumber." Walter however elicited a promise, that as he likewise 
meint to visit Whitehaven, he would first suffer him, if an oppor- 
tunity presented itself, to enter into such an explanation with Henry 
respecting what had recently occurred, as he thought necessary for the 
Tindication of such members of the family as had not directly inter- 
fered in the business. 

The hearty greeting of Richie and Tommy Poster met with as cordial 
a return from Henry Clementson ; nor did he seem to regard Walter 
m any other light than formerly. The party repaired to another ale- 
house, where calling for a private roon^ the history of their late 
journey, and a few glasses of punch made everything seem as agreeable 
as possible; and, in fact it was the first happy hour that Henry had 
experienced since his recounter with Will Sinclair. " Henry," said 
Walter, ** I think it right to acquaint you, that during our late journey 
I had not the most distant idea of what has since transpired , and 
when informed of my father's schemes, believe me, his prohibition 
would not have made me keep it from you, if I had thought myself 
warranted in disclosing it ; for although I made no doubt that you 
meant to marry Mary, yet as you never told me so, I had not that 
authority for interfering which I would otherwise have had. Tell me 
then frankly if we are to remain the same friends as before this cursed 
transaction took place ?" " With all my heart, Walter. I v>a8 mysel 
more to blame than you. As far as I can at present judge, I blamt 
only your father, Parker, and Mary herself." " I wish Henry, nei- 
ther to meddle nor make between my sister and you, under present 
circumstances ; but to speak candicUy, I think she was faulty only in 
not revealing my father's intentions to you immediately upon our 
return, as I since understand there were those promises between you, 
which required her to do so, even in despite oi a parent's injunctions. 
It is true that induced by stories which we have since proved to have 
no foundation, and that damned letter which would not have imposed 
npon me for a single moment ; she did consent to be left alone with 
Parker ; a thing which she had before constantly refused, and even 
then, I sincerely believe her principal motive was to inform him that 
she would never Usten to his addresses ; as one single hour, and 
that you yourself know was an early one, was all that she woul( 
allow': your entrance, and the scene that followed prevented their 
exchanging one single syllable ! You now know all that passed be tweei 
t iem ; you are at fdl liberty to form your own conclusions, and mar 
act as you think proper; but thus much I thought it my dut}rt>- 
acquaint you with." " I am obliged to you, Wsdter ; and as it is u 
disagreeable subject, I will spare the necessity of reverting to it V 
telling you what I mean to do. Your father and Parker I will never 
upbraid with their past conduct. So far I am a Christian ; but if to 
be a good one, requires the additional pledge of not remembering 
it, there I must stop short : for they have wounded me where I was 
most vulnerable, ana I cannot for^t that I have loved. Towards 
you, and your mother, I entertain the same sentiments as before 
this happened ; and Mary I forgive freely, and wish her all happiness ; 
but if we ever meet again, we meet as oommon acquaintancea.** 
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Bichie interfered only to state his intentions towards the nnrse ; and 
Henrv upon hearing the tale for the first time, laughed heartih; 
and desiring Richie to name whether of the articles m question ne 
meant to buy, declared that he would purchase the other, and send it 
to her along with his thanks and good wishes. 

This conversation having relieved, and partly removed that intole- 
rable oppression and anguish of mind under which he had so long 
laboured, Henry unbent himself so far as to give Walter to understand 
upon what terms he stood with Edward Wilson. For this Walter 
expressed his unfeigned regret, and pressed Henry to permit him to 
endeavour to soften matters between them by a proper" explanation ; 
but this he positively declined. He said that Ned Wilson had shown 
himself more petulant, and been more busy than welcome respecting 
his conduct, and therefore was not entitled to the first overture, for 
he was determined to be the marrer or maker of his own fortune, 
and would ask no man's advice concerning the management of it 
This led to the motives of Richie Foster's journey. The same Teasel 
was again expected from the French coast ; and m his present frame 
of mind, Henry made no hesitation in consenting to become a principal 
party in the transaction. The meeting with the agent, was to oe at the 
house of Lucas the ensuing night ; and Henry pledged himself to be 
present. After remaining some time with the Fosters, he spent the 
evening at the house of one of his school-fellows, with whom be had 
always been upon the most intimate terms, and who was then settled 
in Whitehaven, and master of a vessel which sailed in the tobacco 
trade between that port and Virginia. 

The ensuing ni^ht found Henry true to his agreement at the bouse 
of Lucas. Excepting the addition of the Fosters, the meeting con- 
sisted of the same junta as before ; and every minutia was satisfoctorily 
arranged in the same manner, and upon the same conditions. Bobin 
Armstrong was present, and once or twice directed his discourse 
to Henry ; but these advances were received with evident coldness and 
formality. The meeting broke up at an early hour ; and Henry ac- 
companied the Armstrongs and Fosters to the road which divided ^e 
estates of Stockhow and Salter, where he stopped with the intention 
of leaving them. Upon perceiving this, Robin Armstrong stepped 
towards him, " Henry Olementson," said he ** I own I did not act 
lightly towards you ; but you will recollect that you never stated to 
me your intentions respecting Mary. The last time you were in ttT 
house, I wished you to leave it : I beg your pardon for that ; iM 
now retract my words. As for Mary, I leave that business entfrely^ 
your own judgment, for I have promised before my son and brother, I 
will never more interfere between you, but as a former friend, and fel- 
low adventurer, if you cannot forget what has passed, it need not ftsoe 
you absolutely to shun my house, or deter you from taking one fitedlT 
glass with Walter and your friends here." "Robert Armstrott, 
said Henry, calmly, " I have explained myself to Walter respect 
the business you allude to, as he will have informed you, and Ibtre 
not since altered my mind. But I bear no animosity ; and as jon I 
have thus openly dealt vrith me, I will with the same frankness soeipt ' 
your invitation/' Nothing eonld have been more agreeable wi» 
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ttme byftanden tiian this i&Titation and acceptance ; and thus tras 
Henry affain iatrodaced to the abode of Mary Armstrong, after q[Qittinr 
it a few days before in such a paroxysm of passion as threatened a totu 
annihilation of their further acquaintance. 

The *" womenkind'* in the dwelling of Robin Armstrong, had entirely 
lost that innocent cheerfulness which used to distinguish their evening 
firo^aide conyersations. The nurse, deeply buried in mournful reeoUeo- 
HtmB of the past, was plying her wheel with silent, though ceaseless 
assidaity ; and Mrs. Armstrong and her daughter, in somewhat a simi- 
lar mood, were engaged with their needles, when their attention waa 
roused by the sound of approaching footsteps. The entrance of Walter 
and the two Fosters created but little sensation ; and their eyeft, 
after the usual customary greeting, again reverted towards their needful 
labours, when the creaking latch of the door announced other arriyals. 
Bobin Armstrong was expected, but there seemed by the tread to be 
another ; on turning to see who it was, the surprise of the whole three 
was electrical, when they saw that other was Henry Clementson. 

Bobin Armstrong was wise enough to know,'that after such a fracas, 
a first introduction, however wished for, was one of painful embarrass- 
ment ; and that any allusions in the present case, oould not either 
be to his credit or advantage. In hopes to avert them, he thought 
it prudent to have the first word, and therefore without any prelude 
called out, ** Come wife, bring us brandy ! Henry is here upon his re- 
turn ; and has called in to take a glass with Richie and Tommy for 
* auld lang syne ;* and I mysel', if left out, will drink a dram to our 
better acquaintance. Good faith the woman's stupid ! Did ye not 
hear what I said }** However before she had time to obey, Henry went 
up to her with his wonted kindness of mann», and hoped she was well. 
To this question he received a suitable return. He then shook hands 
with the nurse in great good humour. Mary who was sitting clof e 
beside her, had not yet spoke ; but in extreme confusion still kept 
her eyes upon her work. The well meaning nurse who possessed great 
promptness of mind, before Quitting the hand of Henry, seized one of 
Mary^s, and joining them, exclaimed, <* And ye maun now shake hands 
here too, laddie ! it will be the better for ye baith, whate'er ye do 
after." Mary seemed more tranquil than passive, and Henry had 
heen less, or more than man, to have refused. 

The bottle was brought, the conversation beeame general, the night 
was waxing old, and though it was moonlight, it was wet and 
stormy. Under these circumstances Henry agreed to partake of 
"Walter's bed, and remain till the next day. However, before they 
would consent to leave the brandy bottle, Richie, Tommy, and their 
host, were perfectly happy; and Heniy and Walter who always 
refused to drink to such an excess, assisted them to retire to their 
resting places : but before they themselves followed the example, 
Henry availed himself of an opportunity to shake hands a second 
"me yrith Mary, and to assure her that he wished her all happiness ; 

nd when their minds were compose-d, he would be glad of an opportu* 
nity to talk with her respecting the late unhappy transactions, that 
rheymi^ht adopt such measures for the future, as a cool and true review 

f the circumstances in which they were placed seemed to demands 
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Notwithstandiiie their copious libations to Baochos none of the partaes 
were sluggards ; they were there stirring with the earliest dawnsMp, 
and the usual business of the morning being completed^ they breif- 
fasted with unwonted satisfaction: and the morning proving fine, 
Henry departed to the dwelling of his brother-in-law, where his 
clothes stiu remained. Being now more satisfied in his mind, his 
temper was less irritable, and conscious that Edward Wilson's offio- 
ousness proceeded from a desire for his real welfare, he felt a strosg 
desire to compromise their difference, if he could do so without sacri- 
ficing his own dignity. He was received by the children with transport^ 
and by their parents with kindness, considering the manner in which 
they had parted. As both parties wished for conciliation, a mutual 
understanding was soon effected. Edward Wilson admitted that his 
jzeal had made him too hasty ; and Henry in return, as far as was 
necessary, stated the result of nis first journey, and the manner in wbk^ 
he became engaged in it ; the grounds of his quarrel with Mary Am- 
strong, and all that had since transpired. He concluded with statii^ 
that he had pledged himself to remain a partner in the ensuing speeu- 
lation, and was determined to fu\Sl his agreement ; but he was equally 
80 to withdraw as soon as it was finished, whatever turn his ammir 
with Mary might eventually take : but however that should terminate, 
he had some thoughts of striving to forget the past, by making a yoy- 
age to Amenca with his friend Captain Harrison, with whom he bad 
akeady had some conversation on the subject, and who thought he 
might lay out a part of his cash in such a manner as might render the 
adventure highly lucrative; as Harrison, who was not overstocked 
with money, had agreed to allow him interest for his own share, and 
join with him throughout the whole business. Forseeing that if 
Henry remained at home, it would be a difficult matter to break off hb 
{»:esent habits and connexions, neither of his auditors offered the Ifitst 
objection to his scheme; and his sister told him plainly, that ate 
his return, she would be glad to see him yet marry Mary Armstrong, 
who she did not think was much to blame, and who she was confident 
would make a better wife than he deserved. Thus did Henry concave 
himself once more upon the road to happiness. What hcui passed, he 
began to hope might serve to elucidate the predictions of Ellen An- 
derson ; ana he was nov) about to engage in what he stood pledged 
to perform, if not with the good wishes, at least with the tacit per- 
mission of his iriends. But before I proceed to relate the issue oi his 
intended expedition, it will be necessary to revert to the state and ap- 
pearance of this part of Cumberland at that period ; a recapitulation 
which will tend to throw some light upon its present state, and expkm 
the facility with which such expeditions were then undertaken, and 
successfully accomplished. 

The West of Cumberland, particularly that part of it which is situate 
between the Solway Frith ana the mountains, must, from its situatiffli, 
have been more subject to sudden incursions and frequent changei 
than any other province in the United Kingdom. Whoever W 
glance over the ma^ of England, will immediately perceive in itsisolttUld 
and exposed situation, and its distance from the southern proTiiifltt 
which comprised the seat of govemm^t and the chief starength of ^ 
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empire, the oansse of that comparative obscurity in which its early 
hirtory is enveloped. That Moresby was a Roman station, and that 
the Norman conquerer granted immense possessions to one of his fol- 
lowers who fixed his residence at Egremont, is generally known ; but 
while every change of importance is minutely related by many emi- 
nent writers, it is not only difficult to collect any authentic information 
relative to so remote a place, but even impossible to determine who 
were the real masters or it during many eventful changes at different 
periods. It might have been expected that some one among the many 
Friars belonging to those early and munificent religious institutions at 
Saint Bees, and Fumess, would have rendered the history of the coast 
from which they derived their principal maintenance, sufficiently 
lucid ; but it would appear that if ever such records were in existence, 
they perished along with that princely grandeur which once distin 
^^hed those secred repositories. Indeed the greatest part of what 
IS generally known respecting the localities of this immediate neigh- 
biHirhood, extends no further than the recollections, or hearsays, of 
the aged ; for even at Arlecdon, which church was founded in the tenth 
century, there are no documents in preservation from which the curious 
inquirer can satisfy himself who enjoyed the rectory previous to the 
Baxters, a lapse of time scarcely exceeding fourscore years! an 
obscurity neitner unprecedented nor confined to that particular parish. 

To swell this account by inferences drawn from the tenures, priri- 
leges, &c., by which many of the small estates along this range of 
coast are, or were, held, is more than I stand pledged to, more than 
the limits of a simple tale will permit ; although the manner of living, 
and accumulation of property since the early part of the seventeenth 
century, have undergone changes greater, and in some instances 
diametrically the reverse, to what has been witnssed in many other 
parts of the kingdom. Any man possessed of but a small portion of 
local knowledge will be fully aware of the great deriations which the 
inclosure of the numerous commons, a measure perhaps ritally impor- 
tant to the increase of the town of Whitehaven, must have affected. 
Since so recent a date as the period of our tale, 1760, upwards of one 
thousand four hundred commons have been inclosed in this kingdom. 
The grater part of Hensingham, Wediker, Frizington, and some 
other townships, were at that time lying waste ; whue Cleator, and 
many more, though perhaps containing more arable acres, were in a 
state of com||arative uncultivation ; and to sum up all, Bransty itself, 
which has since been rented for six guineas per acre, was a desert of 
whins, occasionally interspersed during the summer months with en- 
campments of those travelling merchants whose particular appellation 
is jfor from being accounted a passport of respect, even in this enligh- 
tened era of commerce. 

This state of affairs, while it had proved favourable to the establish- 
ments of those freeholds in which Cumberland abounds so much 
that in some parts twenty cultivated acres are yet reckoned no incon- 
siderable property, was fraught with destruction to such as resided 
upon larger estates, tmd endeavoured to preserve that open and liberal 
hospitality which their predecessors had practised, but which the 
scarcity of cash, and the more expensive maimer of living, made tiieir 
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own conned means totaUj inadequate to support. This was tiie 
real cause which materiall j circumscribed the possessions of the Pqb- 
sonbys, whose original ancestor was barber to the Conqueror, and man? 
other ancient and once opulent families in this nei^tkbourhood ; and 
it was a similar one, much more than the trivial speculations in which 
he was engaged, which reduced the late Lord of Frizin^n, the 
representative of the once wealthy Patrickson, to utter rum. His 
latest manorial residence situate at Howth-gill, a small inclosure then 
totall? surrounded by a wild common, is now levelled with the d«st ; 
and the greater part of what was once his, along with the possessions 
of severS others, became firmly centered in the firm grasp of the 
non-resident Lowthers, whose representative is the present Earl of 
Lonsdale, the Lord Lieutenant of this and the adjoining county. 

But although this proved so ruinous to those who had hitherto been 
upheld by feudal tenures, or other causes which had either ceased to 
exist or did not prove proportionate to the prosperity of the kin^om, 
and the additional fhcility which that increase afforded for penmtting 
the entire property to descend inviolate by the means it afforded for 
otherwise providing for the younger brancnes, and thus maintaiung 
the family consequence, it was directly the reverse in repaid to small 
tenements. The extensive commons not only furnished mem mih Hie 
means of subsistence, but when assisted by a life of temperance and 
frugality, they gradually became possessed of abundance; and the 
meridian and decline of the seventeenth century was the very era of I 
tlieir splendour. Money was not perhaps abundant, but the expense of 
festive, or meetings of a different descnption, were rendered easy by 
the custom of the district, or the hospitality of their neighbours. The 
ri^ of com, alias havre, or oats, and the common provided them 
with necessary food and clothing ; and the hempen headrigg, ^e 
holm of spring wheat, and the dale of barley, completed their luxuries 
of dress and festivity. The nights of labour were cheerfully spent in 
the completion of every meniber of the family's allotted portion of 
carding and spinning, and the periods of pleasure were crowned by tiie 
quaffing of home-brewed, and the jovial carousals of Christmas. Every 
farm-house in particular districts knew their diurnal and restrietod 
period for smearing their flocks, and provided accordingly. Then 
was broached that care-expelling nectar in which every good housewife 
strove to excel ; and then, hear it ye epicures ? The well-shafted and 
greasy whittle, which alternately found its way into the warm and rich 
vitals of the ponderous blackpudding, and left its sable marks in tiie 
dainty and luscious butter-cake, carved out a breakfast worthy of a 
prince. In fact, without indulging in hyperbolical description, the 
hospitality and festivities of those oays far exceeded even the coucq^ 
tion of the present. Every village boasted its summer Sabbath of 
attraction, and their rural diversions and entertainments were eniayed 
with a relish which accorded with that spirit of conviviality which oc- 
casioned them. Nor indeed were those customary transactions, which 
were then considered indispensable for the preservation of their mu- 
tual rights and privileges, less plain and perspicuous than compara- 
tively mild and humane in their completion. Thus in perambulating, 
and pointing out the boundaries of Frizington and Lamplughi tM 
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preeise pkoe was ditttngiiisbed by a circle of twelve etones placed 
roond one of lar^r magnitude, a striking emblem of what forms one 
oi the most glonous boasts of etecy £ngUshmau, and an appropriate 
l^rodamation; while it was transmitted to posterity by the distribution 
of snaps; a mode which senrod to impress the remembrance of , the 
l^lace upon the minds of the youngsters by the scrambles it caused : a 
eustom which in some parts of the south, is perpetuated by ducking 
And whipping tiiom. 

' But this, it must be admitted, was the bright side of the picture. 
It is well known that in the early paitt of the seyenteenth century it 
was not unusual for many of the insolated resj»ectable dwelling 
bouses to be annually plundered with astonishing impunity by gangs 
^ desperadoes ; while numerous bodies of contraband traders pursued 
th&i nefarious avocations in comparatiye security. It was about the 
date of this tale, that, owing to the increasing commerce and popular 
tion of Whit^ayen, their su^ression became more an object to those 
in power ; and some more active and effectual means were accordingly 
pot in requisition. £ut as it is well known that at a later date 
many under agents belongiiig to the collieries were implicated in the 
business, their subterraneous entrances allowed such secure and unlimi 
ted means of concealment, that seizures of any magnitude w^e very 
rarely effected. I hope this digression will be considered neither 
nninteresting nor irrelevant, as it serves to elucidate some parts of th^ 
fltory.to which I now return. 

Strong, resolute, and active, Henry Clomentson was among the mos^ 
forward to assist in this second landing in which he was concerned^ 
The ni^ was wet and deety ; but, nevertheless, the work proceeded 
with equal celerity and success till alter midnight, when some surprise 
nnd alarm was occasioned by the disappearance of one of the minor 
assistants. An inquiry was immediately set on foot, imd the result was 
that he had stolen away in rather a suspicious manner. However, 
as this man did not know anything about their places of conceal- 
ment, and as the luggar had put on shore several armed men to keep 
all safe to a certain extent, the landing was completed, everything se- 
cured, and after loading a number of luHTses which they had purposely 
provided for the occasion, the party, after despateking truster scouts 
in different directions, set out upon their return, either to Thistle^iU, 
or such other station in that vicinity as future circumstances might 
render safe or convenient. It was, however, judged prudent to avoid 
the road wnich they had previously intended to pursue, and to despateh 
Sinclair, and two others,* with a couple of horses heavily laden, as a 
kind of advanced guard, in the direction they finally detennined to 
follow. 

As it was concluded that if any information was on foot, no attempt 
would be made to seize so numerous a gang until they were partly 
dispersed, and perfectly out of the reach of any assistance from the 
crew of the vessel, our immediate party detennined to avoid their 
wonted route of crossing the outskirts of the parish of Cleator ; and 
therefore making directly for Hensii^ham, they began to traverse 
the common in an easterly direction, in order to gain the nearest 
road to Arlecdon, from whence their journey to ThistlegiU h^ always 
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been conridered perfectiy safe. Fressiifiil was then a lond? alebowe 
nearly surrounded with unincloeed land ; and as. the road the^r were 
then pursuing passed close bv the buildings, Will'Sindair and ms two 
companions, wno still preserved their stations, felt inclined to taate 
the home-brewed of the jolly landlord, but the moment they baited for 
that purpose, their horses were surrounded and seized by a force bo 
numerous as to put effective resistance out of all question. Will, 
however, according to his instructions, maintained a war of words 
sufficiently high to warn the main body of their danger ; and then, in 
order that tl^ir companions mio^ht avail themselves of the full benefit 
of such knowledge, the trio watched an opportunity while their captors 
were unloading their horses in high glee, to make off in an opposite 
direction. Although hie comrades were quickly pursued and brought 
back in custody of the officers, yet Will finaUy effected his escape, 
and the manoeuvre had the intended effect of distracting the attentioQ 
of those concerned in the seizure so much, that the main body of the 
smugglers wheeling off to the left, passed Keekle farther up without 
molestation. The information, however, was too sure, and tiSie per- 
son who ^ave it too wary, to allow them to escape with impunity. 
Certain that what they had secured was but a trifling part of the 
booty they expected, the trusty scouts who had attentively watched 
the smugglers the whole of their journey, had, by ^ving the mainbody 
regular information of their movements, enabled the officers to keej^ in 
advance, and as close as they deemed prudent. They soon brought them 
the necessary intellieence ; and, accordingly, leaving a sufficient foroe 
to secure what they bad captured, they,bv crossing in a direct line a 
space which the other party had been obliged to traverse round, over- 
took them while ascenmng the heights of W ediker. 

From the very moment of Sinclair's seizure, his more numeroui fol- 
lowers had calculated upon being attacked, and had therefore made the 
best dispositions for defending their contraband property which cir- 
cumstances admitted of. The horses were urged forward by those 
least able, or least inclined for vigorous resistance ; while the most 
bold and resolute were continually upon the alert, and ready for defence 
at any point upon which the attack might be made. It was not to be 
expected that a party of eight or ten stout and resolute men who had 
considerable property at stake, would be completely overawed by twice 
their ovm number, and therefore those amongst the assailants who 
first reached the smugglers, observiuj^ by their resolutely keeping to- 
gether that a desperate resistance was intend^ after calling upon them 
to surrender in the king's name without effect, thought it prudent to 
wait for the junction of the principal body. During this time, the 
party bent upon fighting kept between those who were urging the horses 
forward and their enemies, without exchanging a sing& word, and it 
was not until the whole of the collected force rushed upon them, that 
they took the least notice of their evident intention ; but the very in- 
stant the attack commenced, they availed themselves of the confusion 
which in a rainy and cloudy ni^ht is inseparable from such an assault^ 
to mix amongst their adversaries in such a manner as to make it 
extremely dangerous for those who possessed fire arms to avail them- 
selves of the advantages these destructife weapons generally afford; and 
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perfeotijaware of thk, wheneTer the smugglen ooold diaoem a blan- 
derbuss, or pistol, an effort was immediately made to knock down 
the person, or renider useless the arm which held it Notwithstanding 
the superiority of numbers on one side, the dexteiity and prowess ot 
such men as Clementson, and the two Fosters, coulo, under such cir- 
cumstances, scarcely fail of ensuing a speedy yictory to their own party. 
In the present case the event was not long dubious. In a very few 
minutes the most resolute of the assailants were disabled, or stretched 
on the turf; while the more timid fled down the hill with much 
greater good will than they had before ascended it; and their adver- 
saries satisfied that they had done enough to prevent further pursuit, 
quitted the scene of combat. They did not however draw off without 
carrying along with them evident marks of the desperate affray in 
which Uiey had been enga^. Independent of the bruises which all of 
them had more or lees received from the bludgeens of their opponents, 
three, or four, among whom was Tommy Foster, were deepl;^ and 
severely wounded by the swords or dirks with which many of their as- 
sailants were armed ; and on their retreat, Hobin Armstrong received 
a wound, which eventually proved fatal, from one of the few straggling 
shots which some of the most active of the defeated party were enabled 
to discharge before the victors had receded beyond the reach of their 

Sms. Divested of this cmisideration, the affair was altogether one of 
e most serious and unpleasant nature. If none of the officers were 
]dlledoutri^ht,theprobability was, that some of them were disabled 
for life ; and at any rate, such had been the nature of the contest, that it 
was sure the most rigorous inquiry and subsequent proceedings would be 
immediately instituted ; while in addition to these disagreeable reflec- 
tions, the bleeding wounds of their companions excited the most sicken- 
ing and appalling apprehensions among the more fortunate victors. 
The time, the pkce. and the recent circumstances which had occur- 
red, however, allowed no time for unavailing pity, or indecision. One 
of the fleetest horses was directly unloaded, and Walter springing upon 
his back, lost no time in setting off in quieat of medical assistance ; 
while the wounded men were conveyed, with all possible expedition to 
Salter, where, after seeing their p^ous cargo deposited in supposed 
safety, Richie Foster and Henry Clementson lost no time in j oining them . 
The once jovial dwelling of Bobin Armstrong now presented a 
scene as disconsolate as the reader can imagine. His wife now wit- 
nessed the complete fulfilment of what she had long dreaded, and often 
foreboded ; prognostications which in such cases, do not at all tend 
to lessen those evils which they have anticipated, and the grief of 
Walter and Mary was a^fgravated by the uncertainty atten£ng the 
former's future safetv. Tommy Foster affected to consider his own 
situation as notat all dangerous, but his tather and friends were of a 
different opinion ; and the feelings of Henry Clementson himself, 
though not roused by those ties of relationship to any of the wounded 
men, to which some of the others were subject, were perhaps the 
most acute of anf of the whole party. He now indeed beheld a 
fearftil consummation of nearly the worst that Edward Wilson could 
possibly have represented to him. He saw at one gbmoe the grief and 
peril which the act he had both permeditated utd participated in, 
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had occasioned both to ^e innocent and fte gniltr ; and the nneeftftiiflf 
attending the renconnter -with the officers of the retenne, joined to 
the consciousness that he was too well known to esea]^ deteetloil, 
seemed to leave him no alternatite hnt fieht or concealment, either of 
which included the absolute necessity ot entrnsting his emtcems, if 
indeed the information extended not to the total loss of their Btodc; 
to the honesty of these initiated in schemes of dishonesty. 

The reproaches of his brother-in-law, the grief of his sister, ttie Mood 
of those who might perish by an imprudent set of which he had been 
the most powerfhl aoettor, and the sorrow of her whom he loTed and 
must leave, leave, when the spring tide of returning tenderness was 
about to remove the barrier which had lately threaten^ to ditide them, 
ail seemed at once to rise up in judgment against him. The die wa» 
however of his own choosing, it was cast, and therie remained no^iing 
except the speedy adoption of the most efficient means to evade, or 
extenuate the evils which it had entitled. Feeling the necessity of 
aicting, as well for himself, as for those whom circumstances bad 
dcprired of the power of choosing for themselves, he held an immediate 
consultation with Lucas, Robinson, and Sinclair, who had joined them 
before their arrival at Thistlegill ; and their deliberations weree^uaBy 
prompt and decisive. None of th^ three had borne any part m the 
conflict, and were in hopes that nothing to aflect their personal liberty 
could be brought against them ; and therefore they determined to lose 
no time in adopting means to find out what damage their adversaries 
had met with, and what their friends had to apprehend; and 
Robinson assured Henry that if concealment was nnatoidaWe, their 
comrades at Salter should not only have sufficient warning to provide 
for their safety, but that ho could conceal them in a part of his own 
ho^ise where ail the constables in Whitehaven could not Knd thetp. 
These were all circumstances as favouiable as Henry could have antici- 
pated, and he lost no time in conveying the intelligence to Salter, 
where the surgeon had then arrived, and who had directed Ihat Tommy 
Foster and Robin Armstrong, the former of whom was wounded iti 
the head, and the latter in the intestines, should both be kept per^ 
fectly quiet, otherwise there was reason to fbar the most unfavonraUe 
result. 

The complete repulse of so formidable a body could net tal to 
idarm all those who were anxious for the suppression of this contraband 
dealing, particularly as the defeated party were, as is usual in such 
like cases, eager to conceal their disgrace by ms^i^ng the number 
of their adversaries. Indeed those who had actea upon the principle 
that " discretion is the better part of valour," found some difficulty 
in removing their less prudent comrades, several of whom were severely 
bruised and maimed, from the scene of action to Pressgill, where those 
whom they had left to secure the booty they had previously acquired 
received them with considerable chagrin, as in case of their success, 
they would have participated equally in the spoils, and had considered 
themselves certain of no inconsiderable dividend, instead of the scanty 
portion arising from their share of the sum which the three horses 
and their loads could possibly produce, and which was now all that thc^ 
had to look ^rward to. This disastrous termination of an expeditioi, 
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te the sneoesS'Of which they kid been ^ti9emelyaBxioiis,di80onc6rt^ 
iktem so much, that when they had pressed the landlord's nu^, 
and do? wheeled carts into the King's service for the conveyance 
of his lamed subjects, one of their prisoners, and the person who had 
given the ^rst information, had both disappeared, and it appeared 
more owii^ to his own inclination, than any strict watch over him, 
that the remaining captive, ui old man who had numbered threescore 
2^UB and ten at the shortest reckoning, accompanied them to 
whitehaTen, where they arrived early in the morning completely 
erest folkn. The importance, however, necessarily attached to a resist- 
ance so daring, caused the adoption of the most vigorous measures. 
All the magistn^tes in tiie immediate neighbourhood were summoned 
to attend the depositioBs of those engaged in the conflict, and the ex- 
anuBation of the prisoner ; but notwithstandiiig these proceedings, 
the chain of collective evidence seemed far from l^ing complete. Ae 
abeenee of the man who had attended the landing, who, it appeared, 
had been induced to give information by the hope of an immense booty, 
but did not choose to hazard his personal safet« further by appearii^ 
to tapport the character he had assumed when me prospect oi adequate 
remuneration was so greatly diminished, tended to (kstroy all hopes 
of obtaining evidence sufficieatly aet^irate and conqliusive to warrant 
-those severe measures, which those who had suffered in the affray na- 
turally vrished to be adopted, as positive oaths could only be g^ven 
to the identitjr of those they had cu>tured ; and these peratms had neither 
attempted resistance, ^or could tneir connexion with those who had, 
be satisfactorily .{»oved, unless the remaining captive chose to im- 
peach his confederates. Every subsequent proceeding of importance 
seined therefore to depend upon his evidence, and ho was accordingly 
brought up for examination by two of the officers in whose cust^y 
he had remained, and who had completely failed in several attempts 
which they had flsade to elicit any information from him respecting the 
businesB ia which he had been enga^ged. The prisoner, had not the 
amallest appearance of dejection, or irresolution, about him. A bold 
and oapeffL for^iead^ and a countenance in which con^&nned health, and 
anwonted animation, sei^Bied to triumph over the evident tokens of 
advanced years, and a life of labour and fatigue, were all that dis- 
tinguished Mm from the generality of middle sized-men. To the 
respective interrogatories of the presicti^ magisti*ate, he replied, that 
bis name was Thomas EUiot, that he resided at WhiUymoor, and was 
three score and sixteen years old last April. When questioned respect- 
ing his trade, or precession, he answered, that he had been a'soldier 
during the early, and bett»' fMurt of his life. He had served as a drum- 
mer on the days of Blenheim, Ramilies, and Malplaq^et, under the 
Duke of Marlborough ; had &r8t carried a musket under the Buke of 
Grmondf and had concluded his military career under the Buke of 
Cumberland. " Truly Tom," rejoined the querist, ** thou hast assu- 
redly been born on the first of April, otherwise the old saying had 
not been so p^verted in thy ease. Who were the men that escaped ^ 
and whose horses are those which were taken along with thee ?" '^ They 
were Tom Lucas's, your honour." " Good faith," said Mr. Plainway* 
who was one of the magistrateB present, and who liked not the sim|^e 
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facts which Mliot made so litde scrape of disclosiiig to the i 
prejudice of his old acquaintance, *Hhe old hirds ludnot so easily 
been caught with chaff, if his bondage had not been to his own 
liking Hark thee, Tom ! did Lucas lend thee his horses purposely, 
or did'st thou turn smuggler with them on thine account ?" ** No, 
truly, ^our honour ; far be it from me to say that my friend Lucas 
was pnfy to any attempt to defraud his Majesty, God bless him I*' 
*< So then it appeers that you, an old soldier, are willing to bear ihe sole 
blame, and incur the sole penalty attached to such an attempt ;" said 
the'i^residing justice. *' But it will not do. It is too stale a trick. 
The imprisonment of an old beggarly rascal from whom nothing can 
be got, shall not shield the owner of the horses." " Beggarly rascal !" 
cried Elliot, in seeming astonishment *'What does your hononr 
mean ! I crave to know wherefore I am detained here, and what is 
my offence ? But yonder is Tom Lucas and Sinclair ! I will swear 
to the men who robbed and plundered us, and hope your Worships 
will be found ready to grant us full justice, and ample recompence." 
'' Yes, I will try ! But if ihe assurance of such knaves is taken into 
account, I doubt the balance will prove deficient. Here Clerk, make 
out this fellow's mittinus, and then he will look after his abettors." 
' Directly your Honour. How shall I word the order for his commit- 
tal ? shall I say, taken along with casks containing so many gallons of 
brandy or gin, or will contraband spirits do for both ?" '* Certainly. 
But stop, it may be as well to^ve everything its proper name. Bo 
the casks contain brandy or gm, fellow ?" " Neither, your Worship. 
Me deal in a forbidden trade ! me an old soldier ! your Honour is 
joking, surely ?" " What is the meaning of this, Griffiths ?" said the 
presiding Magistrate, turning to one of those who had been engaged in 
the expedition. *^Have you examined the contents of the casks 
taken f" ^*No," said the person to whom the question was directed, 
*^ I have not. The difficulty of escorting the wounded men, and the 
short rest which fatigue rendered indispensable, hath hitherto prevented 
me from doing so. But I question not that such examination has 
been made." " See to that immediately V* was the angry retort, ** as 
this fellow does not seem inclined to spare us any trouble." **Me, 
your Worship," said Elliot, drily, ** I am sure if your Honour had 
asked me that question lon^ ago, I would have told you. The 
casks, your Honour^ are a senous loss and disajipointment to me, and 
the water is much wanted in WhUlymoor at this time when one half 
of the sheep are either scabbed or rotten." '* Water I what dost thou 
mean, man ? Do not tiie casks contain smuggled spirits ?" ** Smug- 

fled spirits, indeed! They are ML of as pure sea water aa ever 
owed up the Solway Frith." 

This was indeed true. The suspicious d4>partnre of one of their as* 
sistants, was a circumstance which fully warranted some little pre- 
caution ; and half a dozen empty casks being filled at the beach, thev 
were carefully bunged up, and placed upon those three horses whi<A 
were destinea to precede the main body. When captured, it was by 
no means the busmess of ^ose who attended them to disclose mbaX 
their lading consisted of; and the alarm occasioned by the desperate 
conflict which immediately ensued, had prevented any particular ex- 
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ammatioii, as none of the attaeHiu^ par^ made the least donht of the 
^u *®?^j "^ ®**^®^ Brandy or HoUands. The mortification of those 
who had hoped to derive some benefit by the capture, was not a little 
aogmentwi by EUiot's "hoping they had not wasted any of the 
pre^ous liqmd," and by Lucas's appUcation for warrants, for the ap- 
prehension of those who had first stopped, and detained his horses ; 
and as neither Sinclair nor Elliot pretended to have heard them declare 
that they acted in the King's name, it was necessary for those con- 
cerned to swear to that feet, before he was satisfied. That however 
being soon done, he declared himself content to abandon his charge 
without insisting upon damages, as he was too loyal a subject to be 
<>jer scnipulous when his Sovereign was concerned. And Tom Elliot 
observed, "As that was the case, he who had fought for his Ma- 
jesty s father, and his glorious* predecessor, Queen Anne, could not 
grudge one mght's captivity when the interests of the present King had 
been supposed to be at stake. He would therefore be content to throw 
ni8 late durance- into the scale of his former services in a cause for 
?^u® *^ ^ °^^ fought; but he hoped, that their Honours 
would be pleased to bear it in mind, as their affidavits might assist 
in procunog a pension towards supporting him in his old age." As 
nothing to warrant any detention was discovered, Lucas and his confede- 
rates reloaded the casks with apparently as much care as if they had 
contained real Cogniac ; but Elliot, I believe, never received a pension, 
although he actually danced with every woman within the tent upon 
Arlecdon fair hill, at the great age of one hundered and three years I 
Upon which angular occasion .he exhibited tiie vigour and agility of a 
middle-aeed man, although he died suddenly the succeeding year. 

The deliberations of the magistrates ended in an agreement to vmte 
to the Lord Lieutenant for a party of soldiers to assist the civil 
authorities in commencing a stnct search, and endeavouring to find 
out, and bring some of the daring delinquents to justice ; and this 
news, which was fully as favourable as the gang could have hoped 
for, being speedily conveyed to the head quarters, it was resolved to 
remove as much of their stock as they judged necessary before the 
arrival of the military. This was successfully perfortned the three or 
four succeeding nights ; but the dangerous state of Tommy Foster and 
Bobm Armstrong caused a sorrow and dejection both among their 
relatives and the most feeling and thinking part of their confederates, 
which no pecuniary advantage could alleviate. The youth and con- 
slatntion of Poster, the doctor expected, might enable him to struggle 
through the dangerous fever occasioned by the inflammation of his 
wound; but of Robin Armstrong his hopes were entirely extinct; a 
mortification had taken place iu his bowels, and death, death speedy, 
and both wholly unlooked and unprepared for, was the inevitable result, 
The feelings of Henry Clementson during this darming crisis it is 
impossible to describe. The only miti^tion of sorrow the most 
poimant, and regret the most bitter, which he experienced, was, 
while arduously employed m the removal and safety of that illicit and 
pernicious cargo which had occasioned so much misery. During 
his short and necessary visits to Edward Wilson's, he concealed not 
the remorse he filt for his past conduct. The deplorable state of 
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Mis two oempftnions had effected an alteration in Ine behavionr wluA 
ko misfortones of his own conld haye produced That haughty ad 
determined spirit which would not have shrunk from the enduraue 
of its own sufferings however acute, was softened hy the reflectiHi 
that he had heen a means of planning and executing those measom 
which independent of all other considerations, would prohahly be the 
means of consigning to an early tomb that bold and volatile yoi^ 
who had earned his esteem by the frank, and open-hearted condaot 
which upon aH occasions, distinguished his behaviour ; and had ISb- 
wise marked for the grave, a man, who however he might detfiie 
those selfish principles by which his conduct was generally regulated, 
Was nevertheless too dearly allied to those he loved^ to make his fi^a 
subject of indifference, even if it had proceeded from a cause wi»di 
could not by the most remote inference have been imputed to hia ; 
but when this was by no means the case, he teLt himself in some de|^ 
accessary to his death. It was true that both ef those who had au&eed 
most by it, had borne no inconsiderable share in the conflict ; but it 
was more particularly to the prowess of Clementson, and the hjkm 
and brother-in-law of the wounded men, that the rescue was ow^ ; 
and th^?efore the consequent random dischar^ of the firearms wfa£ch 
the defeated party could collect and discharge in sufficient time i» re- 
venge the beating they had received, and lessen the triumph of tke 
victors, might be said to bring the consequence of such resistance nme 
borne to them, than to any other. These were ccmdusionB yMA. 
made but little (if any) impression, upon either Bichie Foster himae^ 
«r any of the sang, excepting Henry. Far from imputing blame to ^ 
of their confe&rates, their grief displayed itself in venting eze^ratiMS 
Qpon the cowardly rascals who had fired ; but their apathy ta .this 
reespot, did not tend to lessen the sorrow of his more refined rai 
susceptil^e mind. Fxc^tinj^ that limited portion of time a[^«oprkiied 
to such rest as incessant fatigue rendered indispensable, all the tiflM 
he could possibly spare, was devoted to the attendance of big vh 
fortunate companions, whom he watched over with an interest od 
assiduity as intense as if his own holies of happiness was involved in 
the issue of the melancholy scenes which surrounded him. Oil iiifi 
morning of the «%hth day 'after the «ffiray, suspense was supenmiid 
by certainty. The partial recovery of Tommy Foster was no Uhi(^ 
donbtfrd, but Eobin Armstrong was evidienUy dying, dying too^^ilii 
the faU consciousness of the errors of his past life, boUi unrepented.s^ 
and unatoned for. The most prominent points in his character thxffi^ 
life had been somewhat similar to t^e distinguishing traits of ^ 
wily animfd whieb he seemed to resemble in the dose oi it. Po- 
ring Uie whole of his illness, not the slightest murmur escaped hi*. 
Throughout l^t dreadful period of uncertainty, the close of wjAlib 
was to bring death or life to him^ he evinced a calmness and tranquil 
as singular as si^risiag; and when he heard, and felt, that au JM|e 
wa» at an end, he waited for the final summons with an apathy wwi 
ffreatly shocked his wife and children. To tb^n even the horaron ttfa 
death-bed repentance had been far more consolatory ; as that gooJNuw 
and mercy upon which the very best Christians place thar oblflftl^ 
dependaoM, cannot^ howey^ free and unlimited, be suppoaed to fa0 
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fboM wLo are nnwflling to implore it ; and Bobin Ann8troii|^ neitlier 
byword nor deed, neither by lis own d^e, nor by the Bohcilations 
of others, was willing to permit, fia less to request that pions as- 
sistance which essentially contribntes to remove those uncertainties 
and apprehensions which so awful a change naturally creates. But 
whUe he manifested this indifference towards those means which through 
the medium of his Kedeemer can alone leconeile the most perfect 
creature to his Creator, the case was for otherwise in regard to his 
fbQbw mortals. Of his wife, his children, and the two Fosters, he took 
a tender and affectionate leave ; and the manly fortitude he evinced 
dmins these most trying interviews would have been infinitely hon- 
ourable to him, if it had wen groimded upon that sure foundation whieh 
neither death nor eternity itself can attempt to shake. Towards Henry 
Clementson too, who independent of those who were connected with him 
by the ties of relationshipwas the only person present, he expressed 
the utmost kindness. He thanked him for tne preservation of his 
wifb, and for the attention he had shown to him during his illness ; 
begged that he would forgive him all that had passed respecting his 
daughter, and hoped that as he had been the sole means of interrupting 
ttieir happiness, they would be thoroughly reconciled to each other, 
and experience many, very many years of happiness together. His 
worldly affairs were easily arranged. He left his wife the full liberty 
of acting as she thought best for the interests of their children, but 
suggested the propriety of their removal from Salter as soon as every- 
thnig could be satisfactorily settled with their landlord ; a thing which 
Mrs. Armstrong had before fully resolved upon. 

The week which succeeded the funeral of Bobin Armstrong was one 
in which Henry found no relief from the cares and fatigues he had 
recently undergone. To avoid the danger to which he was exposed 
from his suspected share in the late transactions, Jonah Parker had 
removed to Whitehaven, where the arrival of the soldiers, and the daily 
search they were everywhere making, was the source of so much un- 
easiness to the gang, that they determined to remove the gieatest part 
of their stock eastwards, the first favourable opportunity ; and as the 
spring was now far advanced, his agricultural concerns, and the recent 
death of his father, rendered the presence of Walter at Salter indis- 
pensable, Henry's attendance upon this expedition, both on his own, 
and the Armstrongs* account, was absolutely necessary. It proved one 
of infinite danger and fatigue. Notwithstanding their numerous con- 
nexions, and complete knowledge of the country through which they 
travelled, it required all the adoress and activity of the smugglers to 
preserve their lading ; and this they could not have effected, had not the 
bold and resolute characters of those with whom they associated ren- 
dered any attack upon them extremely dangerous, except the assail- 
ants were too numerous and well armed to put resistance out of the 
question. Tommy Foster was scarcely able to travel with them, much 
'ess to render them any assistance in case of attack ; and in Henry, 
the society of Walter who had before accompanied hira, was likewise 
wanting ; and nothing but the peril to which they were constantly 
exposed, could have roused him to such exertion as to prevent that 
despondency which too often attencte such an uneomfortable and uo** 
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enviable state of mifid: After many hair-breadth escapes, fhej finaOf 
succeeded in again reaching the dwelling of Richie Foster, where lea- 
ving Tomn^y to the care of his mother, Richie and his eompaiwms 
lost no time in proceeding to the place of general rendezrons. The two 
days they were necessitated to tarry at this place were by no means 
pleasant ones to Henry Clementson. He had no relish for that kind sf 
gaping curiosity with which as the conqueror of Fardy Douglas, he 
was regarded during their stay. Fardy was himself present, and la- 
ther wranglesome withal ; but did not dioose to accej^t the ohaUf^Bp 
for a second trial which he provoked Henry to five him ; and Richie 
having at length accomplished the business which had detained them, 
was anxious to reach home with the utmost expedition. 

The exertion which Tommy Foster had used in order to reach hom^ 
was tar beyond what his strength could sustain without injury ; and 
his father upon his return, found him so much worse, that he was no 
longer able to leave the house. Henry's stay there was necesGorily 
short ; and when he took leave of Tommj, he felt a strong presenti- 
ment that they would never meet again. This feeling seemed to 
be mutual ; for when Henry was ready to depart. Tommy grasped 
his hand for some time without speaking. Aner a pause of sobm 
length, during which. both of them seemed overpowered by their 
own reflections, Tommy broke the distressing silence "Fareweil, 
Henry," said he. " God knows how this maji end, bat I think we 
shall never meet again upon earth, our acquaintance has lot been 
long, nor have we been much together; but setting kindred aside, 
there is no man living I esteem hm so much. I know your heart 
was never altogether with us in the business which has, I fear, cost me 
my life; ana I now believe your scruples were enticed to more 
weight thaE I was formerly inclined to dlow. I am, as you know 
Harry, but a foolish fellow to set up for a preacher, yet I cannot he^ 
advismg you to settle your affairs as soon as you can, forget ^at 
you were ever a smugler, and, do not be offended at my nreedem, 
marry Mary Armstrong, and it shall be the last wish of her dymg 
cousin that you may be long happy together." '* I h.Gpe Tonmiy 
that your present gloomy thoughts may prove premature; but as I 
wish not to deceive you, I will not deny that I thmk you are in oen- 
siderable danger. Since that fatal night I have not known a moraeal^B 
happiness; nor, should your illness prove fatal, do I think I will 
ever forget it. Regarding you as a kind and disinterested Mend, I 
assure you, that as soon as ^I can clear myself, this is the last time I 
will be concerned in such traffic. My present purpose is to go abroad 
for a few months, and then if we all be spared, it wiU be tine 
enough to consider what is best to be done. Farewell, Tommy. If 
you live, we will shortly meet again ; if not, may that meethgr 
not be far distant; but if Providence order it otherwise, you to 
still live in my tenderest remembrance." The tear that stole down fte 
manly cheek of Henry bore witness to the sincerity of his wmds, ttd 
afraid of trusting his feelings any longer to the scrutiny of othen, 1m 
hastily shook hands with Richie, and departed immediately. \ 

There are many to whom this kind sympathy for the fate of othefiiii 
not altogether unknown, who seek to dissipate all remembranoeol i^ 
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\jj seudng with avidfty eyery opp<nrtii]iity of plunging into scenes 
eitker bnstlii^ or interesting enough to absorb their immediate at- 
tention; whilst others are inclined to cherish such feelings, as 
containing within themselyes the seeds of self-improvement, and of 
princij^es which do honour to human nature. Although in the par- 
ticular case of Henry Clementson, his sympathy for the young and 
a^iring Foster was mingled with the bitterest regret by the recol- 
lection that he had borne at least an equal share in that transaction 
which was the unfortunate cause of his present hopeless situation, yet 
he felt no desire to extinguish either his sorrow or the compunction 
which was occasioned by reflecting upon his own conduct ; but 
choosing that in the troop where hu meditations were the least liable 
to interruption, he gave free indul^nce to those considerations which 
the dangers he had escaped, and his present critical engagements na- 
turally suggested. ** Yes," said he, mentalljr, ** I see my error when 
it is too late, and might myself have as easily been the victim of my 
imprudence, as either Tommy Foster or his uncle. But if it be too 
late to rem^y the misfortunes which have already befallen them, their 
&te has taught me a lesson I shall never forget. If I arrive safely 
at home, I will free myself with convenient speed of all further concern 
in this cursed traffic, and endeavour to regain that station from which 
I have descended, and the confidence of those whose better counsels 
I have so wantonly disregarded." WiUi tibese and similar reflections 
he beguiled the tedious journey homewards. That punctuality which 
had distinguished all their dealings, was not wanting upon this oc- 
casicn. At the place and time specified before their departure, they 
found ^binson waiting for them. His eastern companions retired 
back again, and Henry and the party which accompanied him, arrived 
safidy at Saltar. According to the resolutions he had previously 
formed he was now indefatigabiy employed in adjusting his affairs; and 
in a few days, by the advanti^eous offers he made to his companions, 
to whom he made no secret of his intentions, he was enabled to de- 
clare to Edward Wilson, that both Walter Armstrong and himself had 
done vrith smuggling for ever. 

The afternoon upon which this important settlement took place, 
Edward Wilson and his wife paid a visit of condolence to Mrs. Arm 
strong, and their regret for the past, was succeeded by the warm con- 
gratiuations of the whole party upon the secession of Walter and Henry 
horn a pursuit so often attended with the most pernicious consequences. 
It was at the dwelling of Bobinson that everything was finally adjusted 
to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. Henry had been a con- 
siderable gainer during the short period he had been engaged with 
the sang, and was inclined to act with the greatest liberality to- 
wards idl of them. He said that as he meant to go abroad for 
some time, his further connexion with them was impossible; but 
he felt bound to declare, that they had acted witn the greatest 
probity and honour towards him, and he hoped that none of them 
would consider their depositories less safe than if his whole property 
was involved in the disclosure of anything to their disadvantajB;e. To 
this the whole party cheerfully assented ; and the two friends quitted the 
meeting with a Lrji resolution never to be present At a similar, one. 

Google 
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Before thej readied Salter, Winter afked Henry ''wliai lie now 
thought of the prediotioos of Ellen Anderson } For my ow& pact,*' 
eontinoed he, ** I confess my scepticism is maoh shaken. Toa lemMi* 
ber the latter part of her story respecting Grace Foster; I ha^a «- 
quired into that part of her tale, and hare reason to believe it ia tme. 
A yonng woman of that name, who was annt to my uncle Richie, i 



into this neighbourhood ; and I have been told disappeared in a vm 
suspicions manner. It was imagined about here th^ she had retained 
into her own country ; while her Mends at Bewcastle heard a "Wif 
plausible storr, the truth of winch was never properiy inquired ivK 
t^at she was drowned on her pasfMge to liverpotd. It is a feet Hiit 
the very boldest of the party we have quitted do not choose to fire^qaot 
Thistl^ll after gloaming, except in company ; I have done so More 
than once, and to tell you the truth, 1 would have once lauded at any 
person who had ventured to disclose what I have myself, witness viAi- 
ont being able to account for in a feasibfe manner.'' '* I know net 
what to make of it," replied Henrr. ** It is a daik and impeaetaiUft 
business, altogether. I can only observe, tiiat in addition to what yea 
already know, I have always felt an unaccountable demondenej n> 
specting the final accomplishment of those predictions mdch ir«a]^ 
affect your sister. The success I have hitherto met with, and alllhat 
has since occurred between Mary and me, does not tend either to ma- 
firm or falsify the" truth of the prophecy. My present resolution WMler< 
such circumstances is to go abroad. Before domg so, I willendettvoor| 
to come to a final understanding with Mary. If all be well, and Xie* 
tarn uninjured, I will be justified in the hope that rec^it event»^1wfe| 
averted those misfortunes which were never clearly and abecdirtdyj 
represented as unavoidable. If otherwise, *■ come wbiat come nifty ' II 
would rather seem to meet it half-way, than live in perpetual drou o^ 
its arrival." 

A messenger of unpleasant tidings had preceded their arrival liiNne.1 
Tommy Foster was no more, and his afticted parents had ket nei 
time in acquainting their relatives with the melancholy event Walter 
and Henry both instantly determined to be present at the fmiflnl;! 
but notwithstanding the love which as cousins had always anbaded 
between Tomm^r and Mary, her delicate state of health, origmallf 
owing to the fatigue and mental inquietude she had lately endured. u\ 
well as the great distance, rendered her attendance impossible. It ii 
not necessary to follow the two friends to the eastern confines of the I 
county. Their journey, while it ^ve a perceptible pleasure to Biokiej 
who bore his loss with all the feelings of a father, and the fimmoiB 
a man, was attended with no circumstance worthy of notice. 

Henry's arrangements with his old school- fellow Captain Hanjael 
were soon completed ; and while the vessel was getting ready for 94 
his time was occupied in preparations fmr the voyage. Aa th» di 
drew ntear, bofh his sist^ and her husband would have gladly diuuiid< 
him from an undertaking which had at first met their decided a|frl 
bation. But the die was cast, to go he was determined ; and aoMl 
qnently whenever thesubject was mentioned, he defended tiie resolKtid 
he had formed by reverting to the transaotioiis of the last six mo«th 
** My time is now unenpleyed," said he, *^ and such a voyage, whSe 
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» perfeetiy le^ aod hoaonnble, will deface the remembrance qf 
more recent events. The snocess, good or ill, which attends it, mA. 
the changes which mnst oocnr dnring my absence, will infallibly point 
oat what measures it will be most pro^r for me to pursne in future, 
while a life of ease and indolence, neither suits my age nor dispo- 
sition/' To snch arguments as these Edward Wilson could make no 
objeotipn ; but he would gladly have turned the current of Henry's 
thoughts towards another object. The evening preceding his de- 
parture was wild and stormy, but its fury distun)ed not the domestic 
trsn^iullity of the fanner's fire side. Hii wife, whether listening, or 
bearing a {Murt in the conversation between her husband and brother, 
was busy with her needle ; while her rc>sy children of different ages, 
were innocently amniring themselves by ^ternately endeavouring to 
attract that attention from their delighted parents, which, by the reci- 
procal affection it illustrates, affords equal satis&ction to those who 
9olioit, and those who bestow it. It was not however such a scene of 
ilomestio felicity as Mrs. Wilson had often witnessed. Upon otiier 
Dccasions she had loved to watch those blended looks of delight and 
wonder, or that tearful sympathy so expressively styled the *'joy of 
grief," which in their most natural imd beautiful colourings were 
alternately pictured in the countenances of his infantine audience, 
while Henry, in terms most f&miliar to their youthful comprehensions, 
related the en^loits of Bobin Hood, Tom Thumb, or his namesake, 
tike gigantic Hickathrifb ; explained the miracles of the Ark, and the 
Tower of Babel ; or recited tne stories of Chevy Chase, and the Babes 
in the Wood, all of wh^ch ornamented different parts of the clean 
whitewashed wall that lent additional polish to the brass tea-kettle, 
candle-sticks, &c., which stood, or hung, in the interior of their com- 
fortable sitting-room. The evening in question, was, notwithstandioj^ 
the pleasing vivacity of her children, of a far more sombre cast. His 
books for reading, or noting down the transactions of the day, lay not 
upon the green cover of her husband's desk ; and even the bottle of 
sparkling ale which stood upon the table between him and her brother, 
seemed to speak of l^e latter's speedy departure from them. Edward 
"Wilson, though not distinguished by any striking or superior talents, 
was, nevertheless a mao of a cheerful disposition, and a strong and 
correct understanding. Far from complaiuing of his lot, or under- 
valuing the blessings he possessed, he thought himself one of the 
jiiappiest men living ; an opinion which upon proper occasions he was 
by no means shy of expressing. Though justly displeased with Henry's 
late |conduct, he still loved him both as a brother and friend, and now 
when Bobin Armstrong was no more, the high opinion he had formed 
of Mary's beautyand merit, and the esteem with which he regarded 
ber mother and Walter, made him extremely anxious to see them 
united. '^ Henry," said he, ^^ I confess that now when the necessity 
for hazarding such a voyage no longer exists, I would much rather 
you would relinquish it ; for why should you continue to risk a hap- 
piness, which seems to court your acceptance. Tour own fortune, 
added to the sum you have latterly ventured so much to obtain, is quite 
sufficient to make you as comfortable as 1 myself am ; and tell me 
who is more so ? The storm that beats with impotent rage against the 
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roof of our dwelling disturbs ns only by the sympathy it ezdtes Kor 
those who are necessarily exposed to its niry ; but you are none of thoae. 
The soldier, or sailor, trained to dolijg;ht in dangers by sea and knd^ 
may not justly appreciate the calm joys of domestic life, because Um 
vicissitudes to which they are subject, may forbid the hope of tiieir ertr 
experiencing them with certainty ; but to you, a daily witness to ihm 
happiness that awaits the contented enjojment of them, the ^rospeoi 
must be widely different ; weigh their toilsome wandermgs with Iov9 
and Mary Armstrong. Contrast the dangers to which they are pet^ 
petually exposed with the comforts of your own fire-side, and te& 
me, if there be any room for hesitating which to ehoose ? Do yd^ 
thirst after employment, or riches ? I will tell you of the most likfllf 
path to obtain them. Suppose yourself situated as I am atpreseniy 
look at those smiling innocents, and ask your own heart if the riehast 
nobles of the land can haye the same affection for their offsprii^ as 
those who have endured the tedious days, the restless nights, and tlpe 
thousand little solicitudes which endear the helpless infant to its p«« 
rents, and distinguishes it as a part of their own being : while de- 
pending upon the attention of hirelings, their children brought istn 
their presence to gratify the caprice of the mom^t, and taken airaqr 
when they are conceived to be troublesome, interests them littie^ 
except as beings entitled to, and sharing tiieir affections, as Hba 
inheritors of their titles, wealth, and honours. Once fancy yourself « 
father, and you will no longer despair of emnloyment the most aaai- 
duous and interesting. Your children generally present to your 8igb% 
and always in your thoughts, will fmmish you with never-failiogsouroM 
of labour and reflection ; the task of forming and cultiyating tiioit 
minds, the thought that you are accountable in a great measure ft* 
their fiifcure we&re, the changes that a few years will induMtabl)r 
bring, their own improrement, and your decline, till death closes tb» 
scene, and those who survive close your eyes, and follow you to tte 
grave. When all these blessings may be yours, what need have ?•• 
to hazard them by wandering in quest of others ? Instead of a voyi 
to America, let us have a joUy wedding, and in lieu of a sorrowful ] 
ting, a merry christenine ; yet if you are determined to ^o, I cai 

help it ; but whenever the angry elements seem to conspire for i 

destruction, think not that those whom you have left behind, fioww 
ever personally secure from their rage, will feel indifferent to tba 
destruction they may occasion others. Tes, Henry, when the sUtm 
shall beat, and the wind whistie around our cottage, we will think «f 
you, nor retire to rest without offering a fervent prayer for your m^ 
return." 

To language like this, Henry was by no means insensible, yet it 
could not shake the settied resolution he had formed. Another dam 
only intervened between this attempt of Edward Wilson's to alter Mb 
determination, and the night fixed for his departure ; and he passed 
greatest part of it at Salter. Of Mrs. Armstrongand the nurse' he ti 
an affectionate leave on leaving the house; but Walter and Mary 
eorapanied him a short distance on his return. As they drew 
the placefpreviously fixed upon for their parting, Walter walked h _^ 
^rward that he might not disturb their parting interview IHiri^ 
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the pemd wluoh had eUtpsed nnoe the death of Bobin Armstrong, the 
kiven had been perfectly reeonciled ; bat owing to those events 
iHiieh it is needless to revert to, their meetings had not been of that 
secret and midnight description which generally characterise similar 
ones in this ndghbonrhood. The left hands of the youthful pair were, 
Iftfce tiie dearest feelings of their hearts, firmly linked together, while 
tbe right arm of Henry encircled the waist of Mary ; and in this man- 
xer they arrived at the stile whereon they were to part. Having 
teeeivea from her tremnlons hand a locket which contained a plait of 
har hair, and in return placed upon the fore finger of her left hand a 
liiig which he had brought for that purpose, he fixed his eyes upon her 
Im6, to bid her a final jurewell. The rose which had recently Uoomed 
m her eheek, had assumed a tint somewhat difierent, but not the less 
isfeerestin^. If the health and animation which had once revelled there, 
and added its richest dye to the full lustre^ of beauty, was no lon&^er 
▼kible, that chastened delicacy by which it was succeeded, accorded 
more with those softened glances which betrayed the sorrow and 
affection of the ^irit within. *^ ^^" ^^^ ^®) de^ndingl]^, " we 
nwttnow part, perhaps for ever. This time and place a£nitnot of 
memj words, but though they be few, yon sky which canopies the whole 
earth, and he who rules it, are witnesses of their sincerity ; and till we 
meet again, let them be ever present in your remembrance. Mark 
me ihenj Mary, if the fault rests not with you, through life, and 
m death, I wiU be true to jou. Give me an equal promise, and I 
wiU depart hajjipj and satisfied. The days of our separation shall 
be gilded by my hopes of returning in safety ; and when we meet, that 
mtg, removed to another fingvr, shall unite us for ever." The tears 
that streamed down the cheeks of Mary, did not at such a moment 
deprive her of the power to reply. ** Yes, Henry," said she with en- 
ergy, " the pledge you require, I can cheerfully give. Let the same 
power you have invoked, likewise witness mv words. Through life, 
and in d^th, I will be yours only." He clasped her to his breast, 
pressed his lips to hers, and quitt^ her without daring to hazard a 
second look. ^* Walter, farewell ! Our former conversation renders 
many words unnecessary, farewell." "Farewell!" replied Walter, 
as he wrung his hand with a 'feeling of bitter sorrow, which the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which they parted extorted from him, 
eurcumstanees which had combined to give an interest to it far be- 
jrond what the practised seaman or his friends can ever experience ; 
as independent of other considerations, the frequent recurrence, and 
necessity of such parting cannot £Eiil to detract from that importance 
with which an inexpenenced landsman is apt to regard them. 

The Balfour, of Liverpool, the vessel of which John Harrison, 
Ihe school -fellow of Henry Clementson, was master, made a speedy 
and posperoiis voyage across the Atlantic; the captain being weU 
acquainted vrith the trade, was not lon^ in exchanging his cargo 
to considerable advantage ; and availing himself of the nrst favouraUe 
<^portunity for returning, he arrived within two or three days sail of 
Liverpool without meeting with any material accident, from the 
moment of his arrival on board, Henry, sensible of the awkward 
sitoalion in which he stood, and ike jealousy with which those who 
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cannot exacliy be called eitber seamen <« oomtndn passei^en are 0ften 
regarded both, by Hie crew and ownery, was Mly resolved to endeatawr 
to lull the remembrance of the past by making himsdf as mefvl M 
possible. The continual change of sctoe, and uie pleasure he deiited 
from the voyage, had hitherto exceeded his most sanguine ezpeetaw 
tions. The greatest cordiality subsisted between mm nxtd the 
captain, who was both a bold and skilful sailoi^, and ft well-inlSoihAiMl 
and humane man ; and with the crew, most 6i whom were thoroogli 
seaman, and fully sensible of the difference between a good, and a mA 
master, the kindness of his manners, joined td his reamndss to assist lor 
oblige them upon all occasions, inade him an unirersal ^Tourite. At 
times, when secure of interru^ticu, he would gaze Upon ^e trinfcaty 
which, suspended by a black silk ribb<« roui^ his neck, fee woi^ like 
a talisman in his bosom, and give fall s6ope to thofeie ^HlAgs whMi 
the sight of it naturally occasioned ; and wheltier it arose rdib the 
danger of losing her upon whose love rested all hi» hopes of worifi^f 
bapj)iness, or some surviving recollectioEs detrimental to his petto6 
of mind^ or both united ; he always upon sucb occasions, felt a wttbefrii^ 
presentiment of final ditoppdiutment. Full of all these iMomEtf 
chimeras, n^ich a vigoi'ous and disturbed mtUd is so^ frVitfiil in engea^^ 
dering to its own torment, Henry Olementson sought that teiepmy^^ 
repose, which the midnight hour, aUd his owU distempered idia% 
rendered doublj^ welcome ; but thoee images irhicb he mid conjured 
up to disturb him while awake, seetUed to return with accumulated forde 
during the hours of repose. For some time his sluttkbers were cihii 
and tranquil. The days of his infa&cy, his yotith, and early mai^kood 
passed in calm and souUdsaccession, until Mary Armstrong stood befort 
him in all the pride of youth and beauty, and then bis dreams became a 
confased chaos of tumultuous reminiscences ; yet stiH were those upoa 
whom the earth had closed for ever, most prominent in the group e€ 
imagery. The death of Mrs. Steele, the half-denounced predictionB of 
Ellen Anderson, her tall and skinny figure, her singular dressi, aad «H 
the dreadful incidents interwoven in her unhappy story, seemed to fiae 
in sad review before him. Then followed the conflict with the officer^ 
and the untimely deatb of Robin Armstrong. His parting with Tomnqr 
Foster when living, and his journey with Walter to his Atneral. Ye^ 
all these were nothing calculMed to rouse the dormant tempest m 
bis soul, like the scenes which immediately succeeded tliem. He 
thought he beheld Mary ArmstrCng, all isteresting as she appeued 
to him when last they parted. Her form, by slow, yet perCeptiUe 
degrees, waxed thinner; yet her countenance still retained that eoo^ 
vaiescent glow, which like the pearls of Balsora, serve but to resell 
more conspicuous the rapid decline within; while her ey^ those living 
lustres of the human form, seemed to glow with a bri^krtaess tee 
analogous to the short-lived brilliancy of a dissolving hminiary, to be 
mistaken for the steady and unbroken beam^?s which betokte ketittf« 
The scene was again suddenly varied, and he beheld Mar^ Arfai9tred|f 
dying. The last change was rapidly approaching, end m speeoUMfei 
agony, her mother, the nurse, his own sister, and Waltw, huttjg ovir 
her bed as if anxious to afford that comfbrt or relief which she atorie 
deemed no longer to require. The mental misei^ whi(^ thia iittagmry 
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Hj^lit prodttced, was tw^ poverAil to he retrained, and he started from 
Ids Tecomhent pottare with all the hen%j of despair ; hut in thi.t 
never -to-he-forfi^otttti moment what was it that his opening eves first 
liTeUed themsehres upon ? Was it an illoeion ? or was it possible that 
lie a^n heheld Mary Armstronfr, hnt the same in dress only, as 
wken hhey last parted ? The cold and clammy dews of death now 
oevered her alahaster forehead, while her lips, if they did not retain 
their former iariting richnesi, yet the fiided oharms which still seemed 
to linger round*them« though scarcely reflecting the twilight glow of 
titeir meridiaa semhlaace, were the only indnhitahle Touchers of pro- 
tracted life or reeent death. But her eyes ! Aye, her eyes ! Those 
fikvourite tenements of the spirit wherein the gloomy tyrant first rebels 
with unhonnded riot, were indeed changed. Alas ! all dark and 
hurtareleas were these onee splendid thrones of light The diamond 
witliin no longer rolled in a sphere sufficiently hrUliant to supply that 
erystal stream which moistened his own cheek, as he hreathed his 
iMt farewell upon her lips ; and the half-doaed lids did well to conceal 
wliat even a lover iMist nave shrunk from. But list! Do his ears like- 
wise ^y the truant with him, or does the illusive heing really address 
kim i " Henry, the ties which, hound us together upon earth are now 
duselved, yet I carry with me to the grave, the pledge of thy unhroken 
£uth, n<Mr have I suUied the virgin purity of my vow, through life and 
ia dc«ih I have heen only thine." The shade dwindled from his sight, 
he sprang from his couch with an almost supernatural frenzy, out 
it was fS no avail: for whether it was indeed the spirit of Mary 
Armstrong, or an imaginary phantom of his own creation, it was gone 
Ibr ever. 

€k>m^etely hewildered hy those feelings which result from the 
eonflieting extremes of amazement and despair, he remained for a few 
ninmtes wholly unaUe to recollect the ^ce where he stood; hnt 
lovsed at length by the noise ahove him, he again hetook himself to 
his eahin, but not with the intention of courting repose. The 
BoveUy and bustle attending the scenes which he had lately been 
iM^^s^ed in, and his own determinaticm to avoid as much as possible 
i»y retvospeetioBs ealculated to render him unhi^py, had in a great 
measure prevented the obtrusion of any unpleasant reflections ; and 
whenever he indulged himself in planmng schemes of friture happi- 
Bess^ it was only the most sunny side of the prospect which he suffered 
to linger in his memory. This mode of thinking and acting had not 
h»en so long practised without Meeting in some degree the obiect for 
which it wasmtended; but when the imagery he hoi. taken sucn pains 
to avoid was thus forced upon his recoUeotion with every circumstance 
ef aeonnwlated aggravation of all that he most dreaded, it i^peared 
&at the effBTts he had made, had shaded, but not weakened those 
impcessioBS which the eoniummatioa of the worst he could possibly 
have aippreheaded were eertain to produce : or rathec, as the force of 
Ihe anew is owing to that preomnory retrograde movement which 
gives elssticity to the bow, his studied attempts to divert the channel 
of his natural feelings, now, when the barrier which intervened was 
oved, oeoasionsd a torrei^ which carried away everything befora 
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it. Instead of endeayoiirmg to twatm upon the imjwobeHHtjr of ii^ 
supernatural mediation, or to ponder upon the delusion which gad, 
yisionary dreams aie apt to create, he g;aYe unlimited credence to the 
belief that Mary Armstrong was no more, and that, howeyer irreccuB«> 
cilable to the established tenets of Ohristianity, she had been permitted 
to unfold to him the dissolution of their mutual tow. Having firedljr 
indulged the bitter grief which such a belief was certain to create, bo 
rose, dressed himself hastily, ai^ hastened upon deek, in hopes eC 
drowning for a while the remembrance of his own sorrows in the soeneft 
which a calm and tranquil autumnal morning usually exhibits, eitb«r 
upon the land, or when borne upon the bosom of the wide and nseK* 
nlorable ocean. The dusky twilight was gradually esmaading into tli» 
orightness of morning ; and as the vessel fflided uowly and ratoothlv" 
on the surface of the undulating waves, the breeze which gently swdled 
the extensive sheets of canvas, seemed pregnant with the g^rms c^f 
renovating health and increased ^lergy for the future, and to bear 
along witlL it the bitterness of the past, even as the returning mm 
dispels the glittering traces of the preceding night. 

The present thoughts of Henry Cl^nentson were neither of a trivial^ 
nor evanescent nature ; yet he felt their we%ht gradually diminigh 
as he watched the course of the wind, and Ustened to the remarks of 
the sailors as they estimated the duration of thdr yet remaining I^iglfe 
of voyage, occasionally conversed with the captain who was alremr 
upon deck. Notwithstanding the fineness of the weather which, haa 
every prospect of continuance, their hazards and anxieties were not yet 
entirely at an end, for they were now directly in the tract of those 
numerous privateers which the proximity to their own range of ooast 
enabled the French to fit out for the annoyance of our commerce dmna^ 
the long war which then rapped between the rival nations. Am 
soon as the day was so sufficiently advanced as to enable thma t^ 
distingush objects at any considerable distance, they popceived a vessel 
steering directly in their course ; as the distance diminished her evident 
intention to speak with him was obvious, and the discoveries whi^ 
his glass enabled the captain to make, left little doubt of l^e werat^ 
The Balfour was a stout, firm vessel, of 200 tons burthen, was pa»«. 
ticularly well maimed for a merchantman, and tolerably tiimished 
with (ufierent descriptions of arms, amongst which were two w thxsfr 
swivels, and as many cannon. Her captain was by no means of a d^ 
position to submit tamely, if resistance was at all likely to prove soo- 
cessful; the greater part of the property on board which b^^wed^ 
to him and Henry Glementson was likewise uninsured, aad itsHM* 
was of the greatest importance to his future projects; and Hm* 
princi^ part of the crew, actuated as well by their national qnot^ 
as their own int^est when contrasted with their aversion, to a pm-p 
carious confinement in a French prison, dieerfiillv consented to lia*> 
guided by the captain's discretion, as they were folly senable, t^u^lt 
the vessel was really an enemy, any endeavours tliey could make^k 
escape by sailing were entuely fruitless. Every preparation to doMb 
the Balfour was accordingly made with the utmost activity; part «&■ 
the sails were taken in, the decks cleared as far as oigDumgh»»i>' 
would permit, the guns loaded and brought to those places nhm^ 
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tliey were meet Hkel j to prore semoeablef the spare lumber placed 
so as partly to screen them from the small arms of the enemy, and 
Hke crew directed to such stations as their command deemed them 
mwerBHj best fitted for. All doubt was now soon at an end. The 
atravger perceiving their preparations, and their inability to avoid 
tiiem, hoisted French colonrs, and fired a gnn for them to lay to. 
It was not noticed ; the Balfonr continued to hold on her way, as the 
▼ess^ were yet at some distance from each other, and her captain 
eoold disooTcr that the decks of the priyateer were so coyered with 
men, that to preyent any yery serious injury to his ship, the foe would 
probably endeayour to board as soon as they possioly could. The 
action howeyer soon commenced in good eamciit ; several balls struck 
the sides and rigging of the privateer, and her captain eager to avail 
bimself of his immense superiority in point of numbers, caused her to 
be run alongside the Balfour, grappled with, and instantly leapt 
OB board of her, followed by a select party of the boldest of his 
men. These different manceuvres were not executed without con- 
siderable loss. Not expecting so vipforous a resistance, the decks of 
the assailing vessel were comparatively open to the fire of the Balfour, 
mtkd some of the best marksmen on board the latter made terrible 
havoc by pouring in a successive discharge from large blunderbusses 
well loaded inth small pistols bullets, or large buckshot, which, as soon 
as tbe distance peimitted them, to take full effect, proved uncommonly 
deelTOctive. 

Among those most zealous in coimselling resistance, and render- 
ing it mective, was the hero of our tale. From the moment that 
the dosing vessel was clearly made out to be an enemy, he had used 
every effort to keep u]) the hopes and spirits of his comrades; and 
as tne action began, his activity and alacrity were the admiration 
of both Captain Harrison and his small but gtdlant crew : and as 
the privateer approached to fasten her grappling irons, the execu- 
ti^i which attended every discharge ftt>m ms cool and skilful aim as 
the ready-loaded small arms were handed to him, was distinctly 
visible. At all times feariess of danger the peculiarity of his pre- 
sent situation made him feel none of those awnil qualms whch many 
equally bold, and which himself under other circumstances would 
have felt, previous to, and during .the first discharges: but now, 
the visions of the nieht, joined to the natural pride of his true British 
spirit made him doubly bold and energetic. It had instantly struck his 
cnstempered fiEincy that Mary Armstrong was not only undoubtedly 
lost to him for ever, but that her appearanoe was likewise a warning 
of his own approaching death, and the full accomplishment of all that 
Ellen Anderson had at different times forewarned him of, and goaded 
by Uiese impressions such an intimation was by no means unwelcome 
to him. The loss of the prtnMrty he had at hazard, he valued not 
ranch ; but captivity, and the thoughts of the suspense it must ineri- 
tably occasion, was in his present frame of mind far worse than 
deatn itself; and if die he must, he was determined to die with 
honour. No tainted whisperings detrimental to his courage should 
ever be mingled with the recmleetion of his name ! But his friends 
at home should hear from those who survived the conflict, that Henry 
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dementson had fallen like a fa«iro^ and liad died as ke kad Hved, qb- 
conquered save only by his own passions, and by tiiat doom wfaiek 
it is impossible for the bravest to torn aside. The trial was nigh rt 
hand ; a number of the enemy, headed by their daring leader, had 
boarded the Balfour at a place a few yards distance from that where 
he had poured destruction amongst them ; and (he crew, intimi- 
dated by numbers, where retreating, and rdnctantly yielding up 
to the foe the possession of the vessel, when Henry quitting the statien 
he had hitherto occupied, flew to their assistance, and sprung tiie 
enemy, who, secure of conquest, had partly dispersed themselneSi 
with the ferocity of a tiger. Two or three of the first party he atta^ed, 
taken rather unawares, fell instant victims to his fary; and that 
timidity generally attending any unlooked-for resistance, made <^ 
rest recoil from the daring assailant, and call aloud for the assistuioe 
of their comrades. The call was promptly obeyed. Their vaUiai^ 
commander had witnessed the cireumstance, and immediately advaneed 
with the design of cutting down the slaughterer of. his men. He msft 
no weak or irresolute foe : their weapons clashed against eadi other 
with appaling violence, and a close suce3eding, the eaptain of ik» 
privateer was dashed upon the deck of his fancied prize wiik a ibfoe 
which seemed superhuman to his surmised followers. The acena 
was now completely changed. Captain Harrison and the boldest «f 
his crew eagerly advanced to the assistance of Henry, who, without 
allowing them breathing time, rushed upon the panic-striken enemy as 
an hungry lion plunges amongst a herd of timid oxen, and dealt des^cuo- 
tion around him with a fiiry as swift as it was fatal ; and b^ag nobly 
seconded by those whom his valour had roused to the like daring exer- 
tions, nearly one-half of those who had a few minutes bi^ofe oon»- 
dered the Balfour as a secure conquest, lay s^tched upon her ^tecksy 
and the rest deeming themselves fortunate in being able to r^ain th^ 
own vessel, removed every impediment to the separation of the tiro 
ships lest the privateer should be boarded in return. This, howerei^ 
was far too hazardous an attempt for Captain Harrison to think of 9 
his own escape from a capture which he had onee deemed inevitahkL 
he thought little less than nnraculous ; and he was consequently Ai 
enough to be quit of his adversary wittiout further mriestation. ThA 
crew of the privateer, it subsequently appeared, were of l^e sant 
opinion ; for excepting a few straggling cannon shot whidi did no 
mischie^T, the vessels rapidly separated without further hostilities. 

But it was impossible that so gallant a repulse could be eS^tM 
without considerable bloodshed upon both sides, although the prin- 
cipal loss rested with the privateer, nine of whose <»ew, along wi^ 
their brave, but unfortunate eaptain, remained on board the &lfo«i^ 
all of whom were either killed outright or mortally wounded ; a mini** 
ber, which added to those shot or maimed previous to the act al 
boarding, and the wounded that regained their own vessel, hoie avnto 
testimony to the courage and determination of iheir adversaxies. Qm 
board tbe Balfour, one gaUant fellow was killed, and another dis^ t 
few hours afterwards, while independent of injuries of smidleri 



quenee, three, (amongst whom was Henry Clement8on)w«>edaiBm* 
oobIj and aevorely wounded. Henry had reoeiTed varioua wonndi^ M 



tite BMMt ieriotis ^mm a ^eep eat r^n the head i^bkh laid hare a part 
of hie skull, a^d a pistol bullet which had entered hie right breast 
yt a slaiiti^ dizeetidn, and had ohIt been prevented fbom reaclung 
tlie limge by HIm intervention of his ribe, one or two of which 
it fractured, and these wefUtening iti f(ffoe, it remained in the 
woimd till ^traeted by an incision throngh the skin directly nnder 
'^e pit of his arm. As soon as it beoaiAe apparent that the enemy 
had no intention of renewine the aetion, Cfaptain Harrison lost no 
fjbne in attencGng to the wonnaed men, and ailfording them such assis- 
tanee as it was in his power to i«nder. He dressed their wounds in 
the best manner he was able, and then directinff his attention 
towards his late enemies, he ordered such bodies as euihi^ no signs 
of life to be thrown overboard, while those still living were attended 
to with all possible oare» AM appeiurances of the late contest were 
tiien obliterated ; and the corpse of the man already dead, being care^ 
iUly cleansed from blood and dirt, was wrapped up in some of 
tiie clothes he had once owned, that it might be buried on shore ; as 
^e captain had little doubt of reaching home before the body became 
offensivo. This painful dn^ he was under the neeessity of repeating 
daring the day. The man of whose recovery there were no hopes died 
iSke same afternoon ; and in the coarse of the nkht, two, out of the 
four Frenchman, dosed a lingering and paii^uT existence. As the 
wind was favourable, and the vessel rapidly approaching towards 
her destination, the bodies werejiuffered to remain on board ; and at six 
o^look the following evemag, toe Balfour arrived safely at Liverpool. 

Notwithsttuiding this estate of mental and eorporeal disquietude, 
tlie Wounds of Henry healed so ^t, tlmt in two or three days he 
was able to accompany Capt. Harrison alongside the Balfour, where 
t^e bustle and activity attending the discharge of her cargo, served 
'both to amuse him, and divert his mind from the gloomy and un- 
eeasine contemplation of those incidents which he regarded as so 
ittany unks in the chain of his future destiny. This change was how- 
eter doomed to be of evwy limited duration ; on his return to his 
lodgings, he met liis old acquaintance Will Sinclair ; with whom as 
1^ first Cumberland person he had seen since his arrival excepting his 
Mend, the captain, he heartily shook hands; and feeling some 
enriosity to know what had brt>ught him to Liverpool, how^ long 
he had been there, or what length of time he intended to remain, he 
invited him to his lodgings, an invitation which the other instantly 
fteeepted. 

Had Henry formed any suspicion that Will's journey was con- 
nected in the remotest degree with the tidings he now so anxiously 
expected, he would at once have read them in the sorrowful and per- 
plexed countenanee, and unwonted taciturnity of the once jovial and 
eare-dispelling Sinclair : but thinking that the concern so visibly pic^* 
tOEed in his mee, resulted from his untoward dronmetanoes, he kindly 
nsked him *^ If any misfortane had befallen him since he had left 
Onmberiand?" **Whyno, I can't say that exaetly," was the short 
ftnd nnsatisfoctcny reply. *' I ton glad of that, Will," rejoined Henry. 
*^ I was i^raid by your looks, that something very unpleasant had 
occurred. B«t how hmg have yon^ hem in Liverpodr' ^^Som« 
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two or three hovra may b«. I came last tide in the trtder f^rmn Wlbite- 
haven." ** Oood God !" said the querist, entirely, thrown off his 
^oard by this unlooked-for answer, **Toa can then tell me new«» 
indeed ! How are all m? friends i Had they receiyed my lett^: ¥' 
<* They had, Harry ; and one from Capt. Harrison likewise, wfaidi 
acquamted them with all that had happened : and thore needed not 
any tidings of your illness, to make your friends sad ^longh, beliefe 
me." **But you see I am better! Tell me at onoe what is the 
matter. How is Ned Wikon and his family }" ** As well in hodiif 
healtii and substance as when you left them. But—" " WalUr 
Armstrong V* exclaimed Henry, eagerly, ** how is he ?" " Harrjy" 
said Smckir, mournfully, **you said WcUter, but he was not «p- 
permost in your thoughts. I was the first to tell you news onee lie- 
fore which you did not expect to hear ; but I like not my preseat 
task. Consider, I beseech you" "Tell me," interrupted Henry, 
with frightful yehemence, **when Mary Armstrong died!" *'I did 
not say that she was dead," replied Sinclair, calmly, as a tear whM 
did honour to his neart tricklea down his cheek ; but here is a letter 
for you. I know you wiU both feel and act like a man ; I will lesre 
you till you haye read it, and then return and inform you of sodi 
further particulars as I am acquainted with." And with a delicaey ef 
feeling by no means uncommon amongst the lower classes, Sindak 
left the room and closed the door after him. 

The letter of Edward Wilson was of considerable length. It oam^ 
menced by affectionately assuring Henry that nothing out an houxlj 
expected addition to his family could haye withheld mm from imme- 
diately setting out for Liverpool ; as well to satisfy himself of his le- 
covery, as to disclose to him that intelligence which he knew would 
greatly affiict him, he meant the death of Mary Armstrong, whii^ 
WiU Sinclair would probably acquaint him with prerious to the 
delivery of bis letter, " The only mitigation," continued he, " I shall 
urge of your sorrow for the loss of one so tenderly and justiy belofed 
by all who knew her, is the recollection of what is due to youisell 
"No selfish consideration, my dear Henry, should make us arraign the 
decrees of Him who ordereth all for the best ; let us therefore taka 
care that while we grieve for one so deserving of our re^t, we m 
not by impiously murmuring at those dispensations which may he 
wisely ordained for our everlasting benefit. No, rather let us profit 
by that resignation evinced by her, whom I haye no doubt, is now 
a Saint in Heaven. Her fortitude in that trying hour which oene 
can turn aside, was the result of the consciousness of a life spent ia 
comparative purity, joined with the conviction that we are of owr 
selves insufficient to merit a salvation which can only be attained Ift 
a perfect reliance upon that Bedeemer, who by his own death, poioM 
out a secure path for such as firmly trust in Him. Your sister wm 
present at the av^l moment, and was intrusted with her last meeng* 
to you. She was, at her own particular reouest, interred at ArlecdoKi 
and carried with her to the graye, a ring wnlch she received fromye^ 
and wore as a token of unshaken fideli^ to the yow she had phgom 
▼ou." The letter concluded by a strong request, that as soon as hil* 
Aaalth permitted, he would lose no time in retunung home. 
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There was one singtilar oirenmstance m this episile tendering 
sfarongly to confinn that nnacconntahle presentiment which had for 
some time taken firm root in the mind of Henry, and which indeed he 
had accustomed himself to re^rd with a kind of snpentitions re* 
i^«renoe. In referring to the time and date of Mary's death, it tallied 
exactly with his own remarkaUe risionary dream on the morning of 
^6 engagement, a circumstance which howerer home out hy many 
-well-authenticated corrohoratiTe instances in different ages, uiCTery 
wisest haye found much easier to endeayour to explain away, than 
rationally account for. Whatever credit may he due to these phan- 
faaiee of the mind, whether real or illusory I pretend not to discern ; 
certain it is, that the stead&st helief he had always entertained of the 
reality of hu yiision, had in a great measure prepared Henry for the 
worst. Yet notwithstanding he harboured within him, " that sorrow 
which passed show," he caimly read Edward Wilson's letter oyer 

X'n, folded it up, and endeavoured to receiye Sinclair who did not 
w him much time to ponder upon its contents, with seeming tran- 
quillity. ** Well, Will,'' said he, as soon as that chosen messenger of 
erU tidings re-entered the room, " it is as I surmised, Mary Arm- 
strong IS no more, and Ned Wilson wishes me to return home; 
when wiU you he ready to go ?" ** Whenever it suits you." " What ? 
I»ye you so soon settl^ the business which brought you to Liverpool? 
Truly you have not suffered the grass to prow unaer your fee^ and 
most Imve been pretty fortunate besides.' " As for grass, Harry,'* 
said Sinclair, glad to nnd him so composed, ''the d — ^1 a pile I have 
set nay foot on since I crossed Ned Wilson's paddock to gain the 
high-road. There is no mystery in avoidinff it tither in the streets 
or quays of Whitehaven, or this town, and 1 suppose no such vege- 
table would thrive on shipboard. And for business, why lookye, 
Harry, your brother-in-law could not well be spared at this time, ana 
was afraid that his letter might not reach you, and that as you were 
yery badly hurt, you would be nothing the worse of an old acquaint- 
ance to travel with in case you should be desirous to eo home : and 
so I ara here." " I thank Ned Wilson for his care, and thee for thy 
kindness. Will. Indeed I am for, very for from well ; but we wifl 
lose no time in finding out the best mode of reaching Cumberland." 
Upon inquiry they soon ascertained that there were two or three 
yeesels ready to sail for Whitehaven the first tolerable wind, and as 
the pain and recent closing of his wounds rendered Henry unable 
to walk on foot, or bear jolting upon horsebaclL a passage with some 
of them, seemed in his present situation most eligible. Accordingly, 
next day the vrind proving favourable, Hemj entrusted the care of 
settlmg his concerns to Ids friend Capt. Harrison, and found himself 
once more upon his return to Cumberland. 

Early on the following evening the vessel in which they had embarked 
reached Whitehaven ; and Henry, leaving Sinclair to take care of the 
paeki^ he had brought with him, instanuy set out for the abode of his 
broHier-in-law. This arrangement was not altogether agreeable to 
Will, who did not consider ms invalid companion capable of under- 
taking such a journey alone ; but as he saw tnat he was fully resolved 
to travel by himselt^ there remained no altematiye but acquiesc^ce. 
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In fael, &e bustle of the ▼owe, uad the iafoeettiit inqiifiet oChis 
eompanion, had left Henry litUe time either for rest or roflection,«iul 
he felt a strong desire to avail himself of some sueh m oppwrtnuily 
as his walk homewards afforded in order to compose his disti^M 
thoughts, and arm himself for the futpre, before he met his £ciep|ds, 
bnt it was not till the peaceful mansion of his neiurest relat^?e a^|i^ 
broke nnon his aching nght, that tiie tomnltnous feelings of In^ m^ 
subsidea into a collected retrospection of the paJM^ and the ghillpB 
which a tingle year had produced, folly ronsea him to the magnitg^ft 
of the contrast. The pleasing yisions of hope, and the ^resenflft k 
her whom he loved, pleasures which oould impart hi^iness eicp 
by anticipation, no loi^^ animated a breast» then the arena of heit^ 
•trength, and activity ; but now, his pro(^ects for ever blasted by Ihe 
final and lasting echpse of that sun which gilded them, emaciated m 
form, and altered external appearance, he seemed no Icmger ihe mg» 
Henry Olementson whose unnvalled prowess, and unshal^n oouMe, 
made him the pride of his friends and the terror of his enemies. 1^ 
stopped and gazed on the habitation before him with feelings of 
mingled jojr and bitterness : but his pleasure was of that gloomy ^ 
bitter description which arises from the consolatory reflection 4pt 
those we esteem are in possession of that "pearl without pttti'' 
which ^vidence hath denied to (mrselves, and the conviction thatflvr 
dajs of sorrow wiU not be of long duration. *' Tes,'' said he, tg^^e 
raised his hand to his feverish brow, to endeavour to allay the pH|i 
occasioned by .the violent throbbing within, and looked up(m ^ 
gleaming windows of the cottage before him, " long may happoww 
^ooae tnee for an asylum, thou dear abode of domestic bliss ! wkiw 
he who once shared in thy pure and rational joys slumbers ul the grave! 
But why should I give way to fruitless and unbounded ^;rmi Xi 
is true tiiat a home Uke that shall never know me for its m«||er, 
so beloved partner such as I once hoped to have d^umed at my re^gv 
receive me with a smile of tender affection, or rosy children welew 
my ap^aeh with innocent and endearing rapture; yet the doom^tt 
I feel awaits me, shall find me I trust, neither an unprep^ed, 91 
willingvictim. If H^iry Clementson be the last of his uame and &^ 
he wiU leave no wife to mourn, or child to bewail his death; nor 
those who may eml^dm his memory with tears of friendship or 
tion, have any cause to blush at the recoUection of his name, 
withstanding his ^^deavours to calm the perturbation of hia mind, ^ 
to regain his wonted resolution, it was with tottering and un^uals|m 
arisiug as well from the intensity of his feelings, as from the iliaeGf $^ 
fatigue under which he laboured, that Henry approached, and knciriH^ 
genUy at the door whieh he had so often ent^ed under more hotf 
auspices. The signal was readily attended to, for the master olS 
peaceful tenement had not yet retired to rest *^Who is it |pt 
knocks," was the prudent, yet fearless demand. "A friend. Bo. 
not remember that knock, Ned?" "Ah Henry! I did not 
it possible it could be you ! This is indeed far beyond my 
sanguine expectations." The bolts were quickly withdrawn ,and T 
again foundhimself most cordially welcomed into the house w) 
he had passed so many happy hours. ^ . 
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It was not until the two friends had adyanoed within the steady 
^g^t afforded by a large tallow candle, which firmly entrenched in 
its old fashioned wooden socket, blazed npon the table, that Edward 
had, ftdl leisure to remark the altered appearance of the once healthy 
aad athletic Henry Clementson. Owing to the great quantity of 
Uood he had lost, smd the severe pain occasioned by his wounds, his 
&oe appeared sharp and thin, his hps pale, and his eyes almost hidden 
beneath their arched foldings retained nothing of that spirit and 
n^imty which once animated them. The shock which this alteration 
^^doeed in the manly and sympathizing countenance of his brother-in- 
law, was instantly perceived by Henry. ^'Yes, Ned! I am indeed 
sadly changed since we parted, and another change equally great 
and unwelcome has occurred since my departure ; but God only 
knows what is best for us, and therefore it is our doty to submit to 
his decrees. But where is my sister ?" *^ The children of this world 
Cometh, and goeth, you know Henry ; we have had an addition to our 
fiuniJy since f wrote to you. My wife must not see you just now, but 
I win go and acquaint her with the tidings of your return. A good 
i^ht's sleep will, I hope, effect a considerable change for the better 
with you both, and enable you to meet with more tranquillity. Come 
my dear fellow! you shall partake of some refreshment, and go to 
bed; tor you are both ill, and sadly fatigued; and we will have 
some medical advice to-morrow." To this well-meant advice Henry 
submitted in silence ; and after attentively joining in the evening 
prayers of his pious friend, and devoutly resigning mmself to the wiu 
of his Creator, the anxiety he had lately undergone joined to the 
satisfaction he derived from finding himself once more in the bosom 
of his affectionate relatives, alike contiibuted to yield him that repose 
which he had so often sought for in vain. 

The breast of Henry Clementson was meanwhile the theatre of 
many conflicting passions. The pressing remonstrances of the captain 
had prevailed upon him to keep himself warm, and to avoid all bodily 
exertions on account of his wounds ; but mental rest was far beyond 
the pale of his prescriptions. The acute pain occasioned by his 
wounds, the distress arising from the recollection of the lives which 
bad been lost, and his anxiety to learn what was really the state of 
his concerns in Cumberland, aU concerned to make him restless and 
unhappy ; and the time which intervened between the engagement, 
and his arrival at Liverpool, seemed drawn out to a length far 
beyond what those who have never been subjected to similar sufferings 
can hare any conception of. As soon as the Balfour was safe in port, 
his attentive friend procured excellent lodgings, nor rested till he had 
seen him take possession of them, and summoned one of the most 
sldlfnl surgeons of the place to examine into the state of his wound. 
The examination proved as favouiable as the captain had expected ; 
and Henry himself lost no time in writing to his brother-in-law 
announcing his arrival, and requesting an immediate answer. The 
succeeding day the two men who had so bravely fallen were interred 
side by side, and after the funeral, the principal owner of the Bal- 
four called upon Henrv, and told him, that as he understood the pre- 
servation of the vessel was owing to his couAge and valour, he was 
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resolved that nothing shonld be exacted for the fMght (rf tiM pfo- 
perty he had on board ; and that he himself, and his partners, were 
determined to present him with some other token of tilieir esteem for 
his behaviour. Henrj thanked him for his civility, but desired tliat 
the full amount they intended so liberally to bestow n]»on 1dm, mielit 
be divided amongst the relatives of the men who were killed, acoordnig 
to the discretion of the ownery ; and the gentleman took his lea^ 
of him, in hi.s:h admiration of his magnanimity and generosity. 

Although Henry could have been wSl content to nave foUen in Ibe 
desperate conflict in which he had been engaged with the natmnl 
enemies of his country, he had none of that pining and tnnnaaly 
system of selfish complaint about him, which will soraetbnes make 
even a coward not only wish, bnt seek that release from his own 
hand, which his timid spirit would not dare to hazard in boM «Dd 
open combat. Whenever he dwelt upon that common lot of all man- 
kind, it was with a strong conviction that his day was not iar dis- 
tant, but still it was an event which he awaited with the manly re- 
signation of a noble and feeling mind, as far removed firom unavailing 
regret, as torpid insensibility. The morning, therefore, fonndhim 
much altered for the better ; a sound and tranquil sle^ had had its 
usual invigorating effect upon an excellent constitution, and more 
collected than he had ventured to hope, he received and returned the 
affectionate congratulations of his sister upon his return home. The 
news of his arrival soon spread round the neighbourhood ; and Ae 
frequent visitors who successively arrived to see and welcome him baek 
again, contributed both to amuse and rouse him to an exertion whidh 
effectually prevented that despondency always attendant upon a 
mind debilitated by ilhiess and imbittered by disappointment. The 
next day brought Walter Armstrong and his mother; and while 
Henry received them with a firmness which proved the ascendancy 
which he had acquired over his feelings, the involuntary tear that 
rolled down his cheek as his eye rested upon the sable naMlimeits 
of the grave, fuUy proved that his affection for her whom th^ so 
forcibly recalled to his remembrance had nnder^one no change. Hc^*- 
ever, in the course of the day, the subject still nearest to his beaiit 
the loss of her he so ardently loved, was as freely discussed as the 
recent accouchment of Mrs. Wilson rendered prudent. From a detr 
and nnimpassiout-d combination of circumstances, it appeared liut 
Wary Armstrong died of a consumption, originally brought on by t 
severe cold which she had contracted during her close and ahu«t 
unceasing attendance upon her father ; to which, perhaps, the liet 
delicate state of her health, arising from that extreme agitation of Md 
which his recent conduct towards her, and the untimely manner oflb 
death, might tend to contribute. It is true that it was not till aHer 
the period of Henry's departure that any serious apprehensions nwe 
entertained for her recovery, but the premature blight of the foiritt 
rose is not the less certain, although it may bloom for a while liter 
the worm has chosen its crimson foldings for the scene of its ravi^ 
*'The morning on which she died, Henry," said his sister, "sb^t 
removed th'e ring you gave her to her marriage finger ; nor shaft I 
ever forget the sweet and placid smile of resignation with which the 
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•eeosted me ! * Tell him/ said she, 'that I placed this here, that I 
might earry with bm eren to the grave a bridal token of unalterable 
fidSity to the "VOW I plighted. Tes! though the pledge mutoally 
siTen was a strong one, say that Haiy amply redeemed and remem- 
bered her promise. Through life and m death my love is unchanged. 
I need not oid you remember me to him. That I am satisfied were 
needless ; but when you tell him that his happiness wbs mingled in mj 
latest prayws, remind him, that as Mary is lost to him for oyer, it is 
Ua duty to^ye to conquer a sorrow which can only proye as fruit- 
leas as unayailing.' I haye now deliyered my mesasige to you, my 
dear brother. I luiow your heart, and cannot therefore wisn you to 
Hsrget what k past ; but while joufeel like a looer, endeayour to act 
like a ChriHianJ*^ During this oonyersation, the left hand of Henry 
WW placed en hie manly brow, with all the affonissing pressure of 
ni«at and extreme anguish, and likewise served to shade the erief 
wluidi it so f<nrcibly pourtrayed ; while his right ffently drew nrom 
kis bosom the trinket which now contained all that remained of 
yrhsA had belonged to, and adorned the person of the once lovely 
Mary Armstrong. " Tes," said he, as he eazed with streaming eyes 
upon the premus pledge, " thy example shall not be lost upon me ; 
to throu^n life and in death will I remember thee !" and not daring 
to trust his voice any longer, he rose hastily and left the apartment 

« I do not like Henry's quiet and determinedmanner of proceeding," 
ebeerved his sister as soon as he had left the room. *^ It betokens 
^iSoBt a sorrow which will {oreelude aU hopes of his recovery, or a fixed 
sesolntion to leave this country for ever. That tie which alone could 
Ihav^ bound his ardent spirit to the tranquil pleasures of domestic 
Hfe is now broken ; and the scene which continually reminds him of 
departed joys is one too inimical to his future happiness to permit his 
long continuance in this vicinity." This remark was grounded on 
too correct a knowledge of Hei^s disposition to prove inaccurate. 
Although the excellence of his constitution, and his natural in- 
vigorating habits, rapidly restored him to comparative health and 
irtrength, yet that corroding vacuum of the mind which betrays the 
inresolution of the unhappy owner by preventing his adherence to any 
permanent system of acting, and thereby dries up the source of con- 
tentment, kept him inwardly restless and dissatisfied. This a soul 
IDce Henry Clementson's could not endure long. He determined 
either to aideavour to remedy tiie evil by a chang^ of scene, or to lose 
it for ever; and as the most bustling life evidently afforded the 
nreatec^ scope for effecting his purpose, he no sooner learnt that the 
Balfour was engaged as a transport in the expedition which was 
fitting out to act. against the Spanish settlements in the Western 
Indies, under the command of the Earl of Albemarle, than availing 
ktmself of the interest of her owners, he obtained leave to serve 
Uierein ; and Will Sinclair, spurred on as weU by his attachment to 
Henry as a desire to visit foreign countries, determined to accompany 
Mm. 

The day previous to his departure for Portsmouth, where the troops 
destined lor the expedition were already assembling, he visited Salter 
for the last time, and carried with him such presents as he judged 
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woald be most acceptable to Mrs. Armstrong, and his steady 
friend, the poor old nnrse, who was almost broken-hearted; vaSi 
received in retnrn a handkerchief which had belong to Mary. With 
Walter he exchanged watches; and when his iinend rraaarked liie 
great difference in point of valae, he observed, with a gloomy smSe, 
<* Never mind that, Walter ; it is good enough for the Spaniard 
who may chance to knock my brains out. My only wish is, that I 
may hare an opportunity of making him earn it" Their parta^ 
-was one of mutual tenderness and sorrow ; aiigm^ted doabtless by 
the full persuasion that they would never meet aga^ upon earth. 

But Henry chose not the direct path which led to tiie abode of his 
brother-in-law. His mind was bent upon once more retraeiiijg these 
scenes the remembrance of which were ever present to his imaginatieii. 
He wandered slowly up the lonely and darksome valley of Thistle* 
gill, then faintly illumined by the feeble light of a few glimmering 
stars. Having reached the cave, he stopped and looked round h^ 
his thoughts full of that part of the tale of Ellen Anderson wfaidi 
alluded to the supposed murder of Grace Foster, and the currrat 
stories of her re-appearance. But when the waking mind ia uph^ 
by that desperate courage which would rather welcome than'shon 
a supernatural visitor, it is seldom indeed that the imagination will 
lend form and substance to these invisible beings ; and Henry pro- 
ceeded with steady pace, and busy thoughts, over the race 'ground 
at Arlecdon, where nrst the form of Mary Armstrong, all grace and 
beauty, fixed his careless eye, and became the loadstone of his hil^ieito 
imstable affections. The memory of the hours they had passed 
together glanced shortly over his mind, shorter than even the literal 
and mournful words of the bard, ** Short is the passage to the friendiy 
tomb," for before Henry traversed the few hundred intervening yaids, 
his thoughts had reverted to the thin covering of earth which ateae 
divided him from what had once been the object of bis tenderest love. 

He stretched himself at full length upon the half green moud 
which marked her final resting place, and unrestrained by living pw- 
sence, gave full vent to the long-represied torrent of bitter grief 
which dwelt within him, and then rose and gazed wildly annind. 
** All hail!" said he, ** thou pure and gentle shade which deigned to 
reveal to me the first tidings of thy dissolution ! If yet thou art par- 
mitted to revisit those scenes where rests the form which once coi- 
tained thine immortal spirit, behold me here ! For the last time I 
look upon Ihe turf which covers thee ; but while life remams, tty 
image shall dwell within my heart, and thy precious pledge of Wh 
shaken love find a refuge above it. A warmer bed, or the roaikg 
waters, will soon cover the form of thy lover ; imd may the um 
supreme and benignant being that witnessed our parting vows perait 
my parting spirit to hold blissful communion with thine own in Hmk 
mansions where sorrow hath no existence." His eye tested ftr ft 
moment upon the sUmt tenement of departed mortality, and tmOKlaf 
slowly towards the gate through which he had entered the chm^ 
yard, his lingering feet once more sought that path which ^ejirm 
destined never to retrace again. The next morning he lefl Wh^ 
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horen in company with Sinclair, after a parting with bis relatives 
much easier to imagine than describe. 

It waschiring my residence at Arlecdon in the summer of 1818, 
tiiat I observed, one sultry forenoon, when crossing the church-yard by 
^e ^aten path from the north, a venerable old man, seemingly en- 
gaged in tracing out some precise place, beneath which I conjectured 
rested the mortal relics of his ancestors. I likewise judged by his 
drees, which was unusually neat and primitive, as well as by the 
eircnmstanee of his person being altogether unknown to me, that 
be was a stranger in this part of the county ; a surmise which I dis- 
oovered to be well grounded, when on accosting him I found by his 
^alect, that he had passed the greater part of his life in the most 
eastern parts of Camberland. Old men whether gentle or simple, 
wben in good health and spirits are naturally garrulous, and my new 
acqnaint^ce formed no exception to the general rule. I myself am 
nothing blate in that respect ; and my answer to a long string of 
queslions respecting the ancient and modem customs of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the fore-elders of many different families pleased him so 
mtich that we soon became tolerably intimate. " Young man," said 
he, " accidental business hath caused me to re-visit Whitehaven after 
an absence of nearly sixty years, and I have come here to-day to 
strengthen my remembrance of olden times, by a last view of the earth 
which covers the bones of my father, and a beloved sister. She was 
betrolbed to a gallant young Mlow of the name of Clementson, and 
tbe story of their short acquaintance, and the incidents interwoven 
with it, tend to elucidate some of those events which you speak of as 
▼ague and uncertain rumours. Your conversation and appearance are 
both superior to the generality of country people, therefore if you choose 
to sit down here I will tell you their history." I did not well know 
iHiat to think of this compliment in regard to my language, because as 
to my appearance, it was all ** my eye and Betty Martin V* for I was 
(bressed in a white flannel suit, nothing the 7vkiter mind for its fre- 
quent vimts to the regions below. I mean no allusions to any other 
waridy but simply me lowest parts of this which can boast of much 
company, the bottom of a coal pit. Being however very anxious to 
hear the promised story, I put the very best construction upon the 
matter, and invited him to my dwelling, which had in ancient times 
been the residence of the rectors of Arkcdon ; and the old gentleman 
and I spent a very pleasant day together, after which I accompanied 
bim down to Whitehaven. The precise story he told me I have 
partly aucrmented by references which it enaoled me to draw from 
other authentic sources, and the letters and documents which before 
we parted, he put into my possession. Of these, the story of Ellen 
Aaoerson is the most bulky. It cost me a good deal of decyphering, 
being rather tattered withal, and it is at this time scarcely legible : 
however such as it is, if any gentleman chooses to honour it with a 
perusual, it is very much at their service. I was enabled to eluci- 
date that part of it in the most satisfactory manner which referred 
to the disappearance of Grace Foster. A few years before, a number 
d labourers who were employed in blasting and breaking up the loose 
andprotuberating rocks of limestone in Thistlegill, discovered the re- 
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mains <^ a human skeleton. The bones were simposed to havt 1^ 
longed to a female ; and what appeared to my old fneod qmts m^ 
Tincing, a bill-book crusted with blood, was found lying close b«Us 
it. ** The ways of heaven,'* observed he, "areinscratMle. Thoiieh 
the murderer may sometimes escape worldly justice, he cannot «iw 
tiie searching eye of divine providence. I was told that Will VhMm 
could not cue in peace until lie had confessed the murder." fi» 
then told me that iMed Wilson soon after Henry's dqwrture fell jsfai* 
heir to a considerable estate in the eastern part of the counlnr atn 
to where he himself had then fixed bis residence, and that by the 
sale of his patrimonial property in this vicinity, he was enabled to 
compass the whole, which was now in the possession of his eldest 
son who bad married one of his own daughters. ** Well," said I, *' and 
does the predictions of old Ellen hold Sue in your own case ?" "My 
wife is Bvin^," replied he, '*and likely to survive me; but Nea 
Wilson and his wife are both dead, Uiough they lived very hsppy 
together until they had seen their children's children grow up around 
them. Will Sinclair was the last survivor (excepting myself) whose 
name appears in the narrative alluded to. He died last winter full 
of years, aye, and glory too, for Will was raised to the rank of 
sergeant, and enjoyml a pension for the last thirty years of his life. 
Many a long night have we beguiled with tales of ** auld lane sp%" 
and the exploits and death of Henry Glementson at the taki^ <^ 
Havannah." **He perished then in that glorious expedition," said I. 
*' He did," replied he. ** He was shot through the heart at the very 
conclusion of the final storming of the Moro, after cutting down the 
brave Marquis de Gronsales, the second in command, with his own 
hand. Will* Sinclair saw him faU, but before he reached the pUioe, 
the gallant spirit had fled for ever. His place of rest was among 
the bravest and noblest of those who fell ; and what is very remark- 
able, the ball which penetrated his heart, shivered the trinket in his 
bosom which contained that cherished plait of my sister's hair whidi 
she presented to him at their last parting. His watch is still in my 
possession, and this is the last letter he ever wrote. It was directea 
to the care of Ned Wilson, but as it was addressed, and even con- 
tained separate paragraphs for all the ^own-up inmates of both 
families, (not forgetti^ Mary's nurse who just survived lone enough 
to hear it read) it finally remained in mv possession." I cam^ 
pretend to remember the whole letter, but the following short extraet 
the reader may rest assured is strictly literal. The date was some- 
time in August, I forget the precise day, 1762. 

" This my dear friends is uie last letter I shall ever write, the 
last direct intelligence you will ever receive from me, for when nejA 
you hear of Henry Clementson he will have ceased to live. lo 
two short hours, a strong body of chosen troops will be drawn up for 
the final assault of this proud castle which hath been so brav^f 
defended, and the regiment to which I belong is destined to lead m 
way. Many of mv gallant comrades are enjojring a repose whiil 
wiU probably be their last upon earth, but I will never sle^ mofSb 
I have seen a fonU, I have heard a voice, both too well known a&A 
too much beloved to be ever forgotten, which warned me of ny feto^ 
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and irhen an Kopi speaki, who shall doubt its tnith ? Say thai it 
wa» the iUufive mnoy of my disturbed imagination ! Perhaps it may 
ao, — ^ut its reality is firmly ingrafted upon a heart wherein fear hath 
no lurking place, and a few short hours will confirm my assertion* 
Farewell then for OTer. Death, a glorious death is truly welcome to 
me ! and the time yet at my disposal shall be ^ent in preparing 
myself for it." The good old man shook hands with me at parting, 
and in the course of the following winter I received certain intelli- 
gence of the death of Walter Armstrong. 
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